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CShe Function of the Federation 


Address Delivered by the Flon. Sydney Anderson at the Dinner of the Dillers’ 
National Federation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on October 8, 1924 


WISH at the beginning to express my satisfac- 
C tion and gratification in coming with the milling 

industry, and my appreciation of the friendly 
and generous way in which you have inducted me into 
the industry. 

The wheat milling industry ranks among the most 
important in the country, not alone on account of its 
size, but because of the basic character of its produc- 
tion and the importance of its functions which it 
performs. It produced in 1921, in round numbers, 
110,000,000 barrels of wheat flour, having a value of 
$871,000,000. It is a great industry, served by honest, 
inteHigent and capable men. I look forward with hope 
and satisfaction to a period of cordial, friendly and 
helpful relation with the industry and. the men who 
operate it. 

THE COUNTRY’S EVOLUTION 

The last 25 years have witnessed in the United 

States the most stupendous, amazing and significant 
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agricultural, industrial and commercial evolution in 
the history of the world. During this period the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 38 per cent, 
while the agricultural population has remained prac- 
tically stationary. Notwithstanding there was no in- 
crease in agricultural population, agricultural produc- 
tion increased 38 per cent, about keeping pace with the 
increase in population. In the same period persons 
employed in manufacturing industries increased 208 
per cent, while output increased 128 per cent. In- 
terpreted in terms of per capita advantage this means 
an increase in manufacturing production of 60 per 
cent for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

These figures are not in terms of dollars, but in 
terms of physical goods. They mean that during the 
period from 1900 to 1920 there has been added to the 
sum total of human convenience, comfort, luxury and 
pleasure 60 per cent more than was available 25 years 


ago. Measure it in whatever terms you will, bath- 
tubs, heating plants, electric lighting plants, automo- 
biles, aéroplanes, radios, and the fact still remains that 
the average man is 60 per cent better off than he was 
25 years ago. Never has there been a time when one 
hour of human labor would buy as much in terms of 
comfort, convenience, pleasure or luxury as it will 
today. Never was commercial intercourse so free, 
competition so keen, the distribution of goods so gen- 
eral or so uniform, or labor as well rewarded as at 
the present moment. 

It may seem an amazing statement to make, but — 
it is one which may be proved by incontrovertible 
facts, and one which experience and observation of 
every intelligent and fair-minded man will confirm, that 
there has been no time in history when the common 
and necessary conveniences of life were as uniformly 
or as generally enjoyed as they are today. 

This has not been the result of political activities. 
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It has not been brought about by laws. It is a conse- 
quence of the development of science, invention and 
industry; of individual initiative, and energy and the 
genius for organization and productivity which are 
characteristic of American business. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION 


But this tremendous increase in manufacturing pro- 
duction, and in human well-being resulting from it, 
has been at the expense of almost universal concen- 
tration of buying, selling and manufacturing activities 
in large corporate units. It has created new relation- 
ships between and among industrial and agricultural 
groups. It has developed new obligations, new re- 
sponsibilities, and new problems. It has extended the 
competitive area and increased the cost of distribution. 
It has magnified the economic importance and power 
of industrial units and industrial groups. It has in- 
creased and intensified the public interest and concern 
in the practices and the methods of business groups. 
It has stimulated the knowledge that there are many 
problems affecting the operation, profits and internal 
stability and the public relation of industrial groups 
which cannot be solved by the individual elements which 
compose them. 

Also there are group activities which are to the 
general advantage of the whole group, the expense of 
which should be chargeable to the entire group. The 
growing consciousness of these facts on the part of 
the elements composing industrial groups has greatly 
stimulated the organization and growth of trade asso- 
ciations. There is scarcely a considerable industrial 
or trade group today which does not have such an 
association. It was this consciousness of the growing 
needs of the milling fraternity as a group, and the 
growing importance of its relationship to other groups, 
to the government and the public, which inspired the 
reorganization of the Federation six months ago, and it 
is to the activities in which the Federation has engaged 
and may perhaps engage in the future that I wish 
particularly to direct my remarks. 


GROUP ORGANIZATION 


There are a number of general advantages which 
are inherent in group organization which I wish to 
mention first. 

There are, first, those advantages that arise from 
the contacts which group meetings and conventions, 
such as this in which we are now engaged, offer; pos- 
sibilities for acquaintance with competitors, for the 
exchange of views and for the establishment of social 
as well as business contacts. 

Second, associational organization affords a means 
of bringing together and applying the collective intel- 
ligence and knowledge of industrial groups to the 
problems which are common to all of them. 

Third, they make possible the mobilization of the 
group opinion respecting political and economic ques- 
tions. They furnish the machinery for promoting pub- 
lic understanding and good opinion of the trade and 
its activities, and the importance of this phase of 
associational activities has greatly increased with the 
concentration of industries and the economic power 
which this concentration gives. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


It is a sound legal and moral axiom that what may 
be freely done by’ an individual without injury to 
public interest may be contrary to public interest 
when indulged in by a group. The law as well as the 
public regards with concern the combination of activi- 
ties which may contain possibilities of arbitrarily 
established prices, controlled production or division of 
territory. I lay it down, therefore, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of associational work that the activities of the 
Federation shall be undertaken in the highest spirit of 
public service, and that these activities shall be well 
within not only the prohibition of law but also within 
the ethical and moral limitations which the public 
legitimately demands shall be established and preserved 
for its protection. 

It might well be a function of the Federation to 
establish rules, limitations and machinery for the 
internal regulation of practices and methods within the 
trade which the public believes are required in its 
interest. Business generally views with considerable 
alarm the extension of regulatory and restrictive laws, 
rules and regulations which interfere with the flexible 
operation of business enterprise and the individual 
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initiative which they regard as essential to business 
and economic progress. The surest way to avoid the 
imposition of the inflexible and arbitrary rules and 
regulations of the government is to make such rules 
and regulations unnecessary by setting up the more 
flexible requirements which the trade itself recognizes 
are essential for its own government. 


RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The second group of activities to which I wish to 
direct attention are those which have to do with the 
relationship of the activities of the milling group to 
the government and to government departments and 
agencies. One of the striking phases of political ac- 
tivities has been the amazing increase and multiplicity 
of laws growing out of our complex and intricate civ- 
ilization, and the increase of bureaus, commissions and 
departments which contact with industrial activities. 
Out of a great number which might be mentioned I 
wish to refer to two only which will sufficiently illumi- 
nate the points I wish to make in this connection. 

During the current year the Shipping Board issued 
a certificate to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under section 28 of the shipping act, which was re- 
quired to put that section into effect. In effect this 
section, when made applicable, applies the domestic 
rates to export shipments in every case where such 
shipments are not made in American bottoms. Its 
effect upon flour would have been to penalize and dis- 
criminate against 50 per cent of the export tonnage, to 
close certain ports altogether to export business, and 
to discriminate in favor of some ports against others 
and put American exporters at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with Canada. In addition there was in pros- 
pect a resulting effect upon the domestic price level 
occasioned by reduction of export business. 

Here was a matter which was of general interest 
to the milling fraternity as a whole. No individual 
concern could fairly be expected to assemble the facts 
and bear the expense of presenting them to the Ship- 
ping Board and to the other governmental depart- 
ments and agencies concerned in the matter. Here is 
a clear demonstration of the kind of activity which a 
central organization, representing all of the industrial 
group, can properly undertake. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT 


The second matter which I wish to refer to in this 
connection is the recent report on the milling industry 
of the Federal Trade Commission under Senate reso- 
lution No. 212, second session Sixty-seventh Congress. 
I have recently re-read this report with great care. I 
am convinced that, contrary to the general opinion in 
and out of the milling fraternity, the commission, in 
making the report, was well intentioned toward the 
industry. I am convinced that it desired to be impar- 
tial, temperate and accurate. Nevertheless I am more 
convinced that the methods employed by the commis- 
sion in assembling and interpreting the data furnished 
by the industry resulted in giving a distorted picture 
of its conditions and in magnifying the profits it has 
enjoyed during the period covered by the investigation. 
I am convinced also that the report wrongly, if unin- 
tentionally, greatly injured the prestige and good re- 
lationships of the industry with the public. 

I am the more certain that the report does not 
accurately reflect the conditions existing in the milling 
industry because of the discrepancies between the 
commission’s report as to profits and the profits indi- 
cated by the reports of the industry to the Treasury 
department, as shown in its report on statistics of 
incomes. The Federal Trade Commission, for exam- 
ple, shows the year 1920 to have been one of the best 
and most profitable years during the entire period 
under investigation; while income as tabulated in sta- 
tistics of incomes issued by the Treasury department 
shows 1920 was one of the worst. 

Nevertheless there is much in the report which is 
of value to the milling industry. Among other things, 
it shows such a divergence of cost of materials and 
other cost elements as to both individual mills and 
groups of mills as to indicate the widest difference in 
cost accounting methods, and that many mills in figur- 
ing cost do not know what they are doing. 


COLLECTING DATA 


I did not raise this question to discuss the merits 
of the report, but to draw certain conclusions which 
have a bearing upon the activities which should be 
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undertaken by the Federation. The fact that such a 
report can be made upon data furnished by the mills 
themselves by a supposedly impartial and competent 
government tribunal; the fact that there is in existence 
within the milling industry itself no body of data 
from which the truth can be extracted and made 
known, demonstrates the necessity of collecting the 
facts of the industry through some central agency such 
as the Federation. 

Secondly, it demonstrates the need for the appli- 
cation so far as practical throughout the industry of 
a system of uniform cost accounting. I shall refer 
again to this matter in another connection. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The third group of activities to which I wish to 
direct attention is comprised within the general term 
of service activities. There are a great variety of 
these activities which have been and which can je 
developed. As an example of those which have bevn 
developed by the Federation, illustrative of what his 
already been done in this direction, the establishment 
of the package differential service is perhaps the must 
significant and important. The creation of this service 
followed a long period of negotiations and conferene 
through the mediation of the Federation and commi'- 
tees created by it, and success was possible only hv- 
cause the matter could be dealt with by the centr::! 
agency representing the common and national inte,- 
ests of the group. I have heard it stated by man, 
millers that this service alone is worth in actual finai- 
cial returns to the industry all that the Federatic» 
has ever cost. 

The association has engaged in a number of other 
important and helpful activities in the past which | 
need not enumerate here, but I should like to say that 
as I have become more intimately acquainted with thee 
activities I have been impressed with the fact that tlie 
work can be done by Mr. Husband, as secretary f 
the Federation, and the officers and directors, who have 
labored unselfishly and earnestly with him, are wort) 
of the highest praise and more unanimous support than 
they have received. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The adoption of the Dawes plan should do much 
to bring about financial and commercial order in 
Europe. It is reasonable to expect that when it is 
put into actual operation one of the results will be an 
improved demand for our grain products, especial|y 
from Germany. We will keep in close touch with this 
situation with the view of passing on to our members 
trade information by which we hope to increase our 
export flour trade. 

There is much also which can be done to improve 
the conditions which surround the export business, nvt 
the least of which is the establishment of closer rel:- 
tions with the Shipping Board, and placing before that 
body, from time to time, facts concerning our nee; 
which will enable the board to furnish necessary servic 
for exporting millers. : 


GENERAL INFORMATION SERVICE 


These services can be almost indefinitely extende:|, 
the only limitation being the amount of funds availa)’. 
for these purposes. As an example of service whic! 
might be built up by the Federation there is, for i- 
stance, the possibility of establishing a general infor- 
mational service having to do with cost, prices, pro- 
duction, stocks on hand, and other factors which woul: 
be of value in determining general policies of indi 
vidual mills. Such a service might also include infor 
mation regarding general economic conditions, pric: 
trends, interest trends, etc., which would indicate th« 
general trend of economic movements in the country 
and the prospects for improving or retrograding busi- 
ness. 

There might also be established technical services 
designed to furnish technical advice with regard to 
mill operation and management, as well as policy, ct. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
There could also be established a cost accounting 
service, and I regard a service of this kind, and the 
general adoption of uniform cost accounting methods, 
as a necessary preliminary to making any considerable 
progress with the major problems of the industry. 
Cost accounting methods in the industry have thre: 
major phases; the first of these is the effect of cost 
(Continued on page 257.) 
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THE FEDERATION MEETING 

TOTHING could have served better to emphasize 
1‘ the new spirit in milling than last week’s semi- 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago. It is true that there were far too few millers 
in attendance. This probably is due to inheritance of 
the belief that these April and October meetings are 
es-entially routine affairs which can quite as well be 
read about in the printed record as participated in. 
It will take time to prove that these trade assemblages 
ave alive and constructive, and that there is no sub- 
stitute for personal attendance by every miller. 

Several incidents at Chicago emphasized the greater 
ueity among millers. The most outstanding was em- 
| died in a plea by one member that sectional differ- 
ences within the industry should be settled among mill- 
es themselves rather than to refer them to those 

tside. Although this was made with particular ref- 
erence to differences in transportation rates, it was 

pplemented, both in the applause which it received 

d in subsequent references to the subject, by evi- 

nees that the same principle should in future apply 
|, all differences to which millers are parties. 

It is clear that all future meetings of millers under 
(ederation auspices are to be conferences rather than 
conventions. The days of officials and oratory on the 
rostrum are quite definitely passed. The last several 
meetings, in particular the three beginning with last 
Gictober, have been effective largely because their at- 

iosphere was one of frank and full discussion, of 
neighborliness, of free expression of individual opinion, 
even of banter in accusation of wrongdoing and indi- 
vidual confessions of fault. 

These things make the spirit of a meeting, and in 
good time will make the spirit of milling. The real 
accomplishments of the industry lie in promoting 
friendship, belief in milling and confidence in the indi- 
vidual. All of these are increasingly in evidence as the 
lederation progresses. Those who do not participate 
are closing their eyes to the finest thing which the trade 
has witnessed in many years. 





EXPORTING MILLFEED 

ILILFEEDS produced in United States mills are 
4 now, for the first time in many years, on a real 
export basis. Serious shortages in the feed crops of 
many European countries, combined with the relatively 
low price of wheat byproducts in the United States, 
have created a foreign demand which has had no 
parallel since pre-war years. Last week Buffalo re- 
ported the sale of something like ten thousand tons 
of bran and middlings for shipment to the Netherlands 
and Great Britain; in only three years out of the past 
fifteen have the total bran and middlings exports to 
all foreign countries for an entire twelve months’ 
period equaled this figure for a single week. 

It cannot be expected that a steady and extensive 
market for United States byproduct wheat feeds can 
be found in Europe, owing to the relatively high cost 
of transportation. In past years the chief foreign 
buyers have been Cuba and Mexico, with the other 
countries of Central America and the West Indies 
taking, in the aggregate, considerable amounts, and 
with consistent though not very large sales to Canada, 
mainly for re-export. These adjacent countries will 
undoubtedly continue to be regular and dependable 
customers, but their requirements are not large enough 
to have their total purchases of millfeed reflected in 
materially lower flour prices for the American people. 

With Europe the situation is different. When, as 
just now, millfeed is on an export basis, the quantity 
required for European consumption is so large that 
foreign feed buying may easily have a definite influ- 
ence on domestic flour prices. So far on this crop, 
the low price of wheat millfeeds. has kept floir prices 
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necessarily high; if the millers can find markets abroad 
for their byproducts, the American flour consumer will 
secure the benefit. 

The chief obstacle lies in the heavy exportation of 
American wheat. When wheat is exported, it forces 
the domestic flour price up; when wheat millfeed is 
sold abroad, it puts the domestic flour price down. 
With a normal bran and middlings production of more 
than four million tons a year, the United States has 
for a long time been exporting only about one tenth 
of one per ‘cent of its output. The effect of even a 
small increase in this proportion would materially 
strengthen the market position of wheat feeds, and 
thereby give the American flour consumer the advan- 
tage of lower prices. With reasonable ocean. rates, it 
seems possible that at least a temporary market for 
millfeed can be secured in Europe, and it is mani- 
festly a service to the whole nation for the American 
shipping lines to do whatever they can to aid in the 
millfeed export movement which has just begun. 





A PLATFORM FOR THE INDUSTRY 

HE “Declaration of Principles and Policies” pre- 

sented to last week’s meeting of the Federation 
and there adopted stands as an admirable statement 
of the relationship existing, or which should exist, 
among millers themselves and between them and the 
public. While its phraseology is, in the manner char- 
acteristic of formal declarations, somewhat elevated, 
it is nevertheless a remarkably simple statement of 
conditions, convictions and ideals. 

It is, in effect, an expression of belief in milling, 
of purpose to be fair one with another and with the 
public, and through trade unity to strive for those 
things to which milling and millers are entitled. Its 
analysis of present conditions is accurate, its conclu- 
sions sound and its program of activities wise and 
constructive. Every miller can subscribe to it, and 
in doing so and joining his own efforts to the work 
necessary to its full realization, he honors himself no 
less than he serves the industry to which he belongs. 

If any part of the program is at fault it is in the 
lack of emphasis placed upon that intangible but most 
essential element which may, for lack of a better name, 
be called the spirit of the industry. Very little of the 
improvement in milling conditions since a year ago 
is due to material things. The mechanics of milling 
are in no way changed from a twelvemonth ago. What 
improvement has been brought about has been almost 
wholly through a regeneration of the spirit of milling, 
reflecting itself in material advancement. 

Facts and figures are essential, movements directed 
toward certain ends must be undertaken and carried 
through to accomplishment, actual deeds must actually 
be done; but the background of all real advancement 
must be confidence and faith in the future, the instilla- 
tion in the industry of the will to succeed. This is no 
less a part of the Federation’s task than is the carry- 
ing forward of the admirable program which it has 
set forth in its present declaration, 





BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 

HERE was once a baker who thought he would do 

something smart. So he joined a consolidated 
buying agency, and when the salesman for Snookum’s 
Pride called on him, he said: “I can get your flour 
through the agency for fifty cents a barrel under 
your price.” 

The salesman was feeble-minded, and he succeeded 
in telegraphing enough of his feeble-mindedness to the 
mill so that he received authority to cut his price fifty 
cents. The baker was pleased, but all he said was: 
“Come round again tomorrow.” 

No sooner was the salesman’s back turned than the 
baker wired the agency: “Snookum’s Pride offered 
here at six dollars; you must beat that price.” There 
followed much and heated argument between the 
agency buyer and Snookum’s sales representative; net 
result, a sixty cent cut “to hold the big agency busi- 
ness.” Telegram to the baker to that effect; business 
of registering distress, and more wires to the mill from 
the feeble-minded one. 

Outcome: the baker gave his order at what he knew 
was less than the mill’s cost for Snookum’s Pride, and 
the flour when he got it was mysteriously unsatisfac- 
tory. Now Snookum the miller wonders why that baker 
is no longer listed among his customers; the agency 
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wonders why he has abandoned his membership, and 
the baker wonders if trying to play battledore and 
shuttlecock with a consolidated buying agency on the 
other side, and a mill salesman as the feathered missile, 
is really worth while after all. 





MASS CONVENTION PROPOSED 

A CHICAGO last week, Mr. George P. Urban made 

it known that not only did the millers of Buffalo 
desire that a mass convention be held next summer, 
but that Buffalo was already an active and aggressive 
candidate for selection as the place of meeting. A 
great convention at the country’s newest and most 
rapidly expanding center of flour milling activity 
would, he urged, be fitting for the reorganized and 
strengthened Federation. 

It is not known that the directors and executive 
committee of the organization have as yet considered 
the matter of holding a mass meeting next summer. 
If such a plan is in contemplation, it is not too soon 
to reach a decision. One important factor in limiting 
the attendance at past conventions of millers has been 
the late determination and announcement of time and 
place. A mass meeting, to be successful in point of 
value and attendance, must be prepared for sufficiently 
in advance of its holding to permit advertising and the 
stimulation of interest in it. 

Experience in every trade organization has shown 
that the strongest association requires the stimulus of 
annual conventions attended by large numbers of its 
members to keep it alive and enable it to render maxi- 
mum service to its industry. Without this stimulus, 
its proceedings are likely to become routine, its activi- 
ties mechanical and, finally, the interest of its members 
perfunctory. The holding of reasonably frequent as- 
semblages of the whole trade body should not be over- 
looked by the reorganized Federation. 





FIGHTING DUST . 
[* AN address recently delivered before the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, and summarized in the 
Eastern Underwriter for September 19, Edward S. 
Inglis, general agent of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, Mercantile, Commonwealth and Pennsylvania in- 
surance companies, discussed the dust explosion hazard 
in grain elevators. One point in his address is par- 
ticularly worth noting: 

“The dust hazard could be greatly reduced by an 
air suction system and air hose equipment throughout 
the plant, so that operators could pick up the grain 
and dust from the floors, walls and ceilings at any 
point. However, such apparatus is often prohibited 
by the railroad and warehouse commissions or other 
bodies having supervision.” 

Nothing could more clearly illustrate the difficulty 
of making an intelligent and effective campaign against 
the danger of dust explosions. Equipment recom- 
mended by an insurance expert is, for reasons having 
no relation to explosion prevention, prohibited by state 
authorities. In the same way, attempts to have all 
grain properly cleaned before it is delivered to the 
elevators, thereby eliminating the chief source of dan- 
ger, have been frustrated by the officials in charge of 
grain grading and inspection, supposedly in the inter- 
ests of the farmers. All along the line there has been 
a conspicuous failure of the various agencies to work 
together, with the result that the dust explosion menace 
remains unconquered. 

The federal government has for several years car- 
ried on an extensive educational campaign to demon- 
strate the danger and suggest means for averting it, 
but relatively little can be accomplished until state 
authorities, insurance companies and elevator and mill 
owners are all united in a determined effort to render 
dust explosions, at any rate on a large scale, things 
of the past. 

The mills and elevators will assume the expense of 
installing the necessary equipment when the insurance 
companies are willing to let such safeguards be ade- 
quately reflected in lower insurance rates; the insur- 
ance companies will be able to make definite specifica- 
tions to cover dust explosion prevention when they no 
longer find themselves in conflict with the regulations 
of the state warehouse authorities. Until there is co- 
operation of this kind, grain elevators, corn mills and 
even flour mills will continue to be exposed to the risk 
of dust explosions and fires resulting therefrom. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
Oct. 11 Oct.4 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...230,796 237,813 310,890 455,835 





St. Paul ....... 12,353 11,336 15,770 14,365 
Duluth-Superior 26,760 34,675 23,940 25,950 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 4,500 6,000 10,200 

Totals ....... 274,909 288,324 355,600 506,350 


Outside mills*..198,763 265,058 199,239 253,927 





Ag'’gate sprg.473,672 553,382 554,839 760,277 


St. Louls ...... 32,200 29,800 46,600 32,300 
St. Louist ..... 46,400 58,300 50,600 47,300 
Buffalo 160,528 194,026 118,920 101,150 
Chicago . 37,000 37,000 32,000 33,000 





Kansas City. % -128,510 132,424 128,460 105,730 
Kansas Cityt...448,961 456,115 353,435 363,155 


Omaha .......«. 24,961 24,360 21,340 21,935 
St. Joseph ..... 43,883 52,432 27,175 41,805 
OS 32,238 29,838 20,235 35,965 
Wichita ....... 59,774 60,490 43,1456 50,425 
Toledo ....++.. 45,500 47,000 40,200 35,500 
WOIOGOT cc cccce 90,524 116,190 81,225 82,790 
Indianapolis ... 9,358 9,611 9,585 11,305 
Nashville*® .... ..... 107,734 145,010 124,205 
Portland, Oreg. 37,242 33,942 68,265 23,390 
Seattle ........ 30,638 28,790 45,700 36,420 
Tacoma ...+-+. 17,419 27,188 45,165 20,785 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 6 Oct. 7 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 41 42 55 81 
Bt. POU .ccsccsoce 56 52 65 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 72 94 65 70 
Milwaukee ........ 42 36 42 64 
Outside milis* .... 63 69 67 74 
Average spring.. 50 54 60 78 
Bt, LOU ..cccccce 50 46 92 64 
St. Loulsf ........ 53 67 65 61 
re 71 87 71 60 
CO vvcc carves 92 92 80 &2 
Kansas City ...... 86 88 85 85 
Kansas Cityt ..... 81 87 69 74 
CPUNOME cccccccccee OF 98 92 110 
ee OO aces ecce 110 58 88 
Saar eee 70 64 44 78 
4 eee 91 93 66 77 
OUD cecccossece 95 98 84 74 
Toledof ..... aig ea 74 82 56 
Indianapolis ...... 47 48 48 57 
BOGGRVillee?® .....00 «8 79 70 64 
Portland, Oregon... 60 54 93 56 
SEN A094 46.0:0-6 0:0 58 55 86 69 
TACOMA cccccccces 31 48 79 36 
Totals .oscccsces 72 7 74 70 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


UNITED STATES LANDS 
MIGHT FEED 300,000,000 


Available land resources in the United 
States are probably capable of sustain- 
ing a population of 300,000,000 with no 
greater relative dependence on outside 
sources of food and raw material than 
exists today, say experts in the United 
States Department of Agriculture who 
have been working on problems of land 
utilization. But a population of that 
size would have to go on a very different 
standard of living than the present one 
enjoys, and it would also have to main- 
tain its productivity of farm and forest 
land at a considerably higher level. 

This conclusion has been reached on 
the basis of a careful study of standards 
of living in western European countries, 
particularly Germany and Great Britain. 
All the facts taken for the study are 
based on pre-war conditions. It is not 
suggested, of course, that the United 
States should prepare to drop down to 
European standards of living. Those 
standards are used simply as a measure 
of what is possible in the support of 
population on a given land area. Taken 
along with European standards of ef- 
ficiency in land utilization, they indicate 
the direction in which.the United States 
will have to travel if it is to support a 
constantly growing population without 
excessive dependence on foreign food re- 
sources. 

Very considerable changes in consump- 
tion habits would be necessary to make 
our land resources suffice for 300,000,000 
people. This is particularly true of for- 
est products. There would have to be 
a big reduction in the consumption of 
animal products. At the same time a 
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large increase in the productivity of 
the land would have to be brought about. 
It is estimated by the department’s econ- 
omists, in fact, that it would be neces- 
sary to increase the average yield of 
crop land by nearly 50 per cent, and to 
double the return from pasture and for- 
est land. The experience of certain Eu- 
ropean countries shows this to be pos- 
sible. 

Besides that now in farms, there are 
in the United States about 600,000,000 
acres more land physically capable of 
being used for crops, although much of 
it is of low productivity and would re- 
quire expensive reclamation. Some of 
this land, however, would have to be kept 
for pasture, so that a right relationship 
would be maintained between crop and 
pasture land. In addition, there would 
remain about 470,000,000 acres of semi- 
arid land capable of use only for pas- 
ture, and about 270,000,000 acres of 
humid land too rough for crops and 
probably best adapted for forests, with 
perhaps incidental grazing. 





CROP STATISTIC SERVICE 
FOR SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


Barcetona, Sparin.—The collection and 
distribution of statistics governing food 
production and consumption in Spain 
is one of the poorest organized of the 
government services. The present mili- 
tary directorate aims to remedy this sit- 
uation by carrying out arrangements be- 
gun a long time ago by previous govern- 
ments. 





In connection with wheat and flour, 
the directorate has published an order 
calling upon the mayors of all munici- 
palities to forward to the bureaus of 
labor, commerce and industry, on the 
first, tenth and twentieth of each month, 
the following data concerning wheat and 
wheat flour, barley, oats and rye: stocks 
at the beginning of the 10-day period, 
production during the period, imports, 
exports, consumption, and _ remainder 
carried over as stocks into the next 10- 
day period. Prices are to be included in 
each report, as quoted in the local mar- 
ket, on cars, wagons or docks. Ultimate- 
ly this data is to be co-ordinated for dis- 
semination through the headquarters of 
the bureau of commerce and security 
(Seccién Estadistico-Comercial). 

Through this arrangement it is hoped 
to be able to tell at any given moment 
whether the crop is sufficient for home 
needs, information which hitherto has 
been lacking, with unfortunate hazards 
to merchants through the instability of 
markets. 

Feperico Montacup CasTELLano. 





A new implement, the invention of a 
South African, will, it is claimed, gather 
ears of corn from a field at the rate of 
100 acres per day. It straddles the rows, 
stripping the stalks of the ears, and these 
are gathered into a box. The invention 
is being demonstrated under the super- 
vision of the department of agriculture 
of South Africa, according to Wm. E. 
Vaughn, secretary to the trade commis- 
sioner at Johannesburg. 


October 15, 1924 


GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
ee 150% 155% 148% naa 
Disgece nt 149% 154% 147% 
| eee 145% 150 144 
| ee 142% 147% 140% , 
SRetcese o85ee S202 142% 147% 
14 146% 151% 144% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. 
Be s 1424 147% 149% 11% 
Rin 140% 145 148% 1 
eee 136% 141% 145 14 
Sa 134% 139 142% 1 
Ditcesvs sakes. saane  .aéens 
ea 137% 142% 145% 
Winnipeg Duluth durin 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Tree 
Seecoses 167% 158% 156% ] 7 
Deecccee 165% 156% 152% 1 4 
esse 159% 153% 147% 1 
BB. ccses 153% 148% 144% 1 
Bie céous 157% 151% 144 1 : 
BE eccees 159% 152% 147% 134% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ci; 
Oct Dec. May Dec. N 
re 113% 116 105% 1 
Brciseve 113% 116 105% 1 
ee 111% 114% 103% 1' 
Doweune 111% 113% 103% 1 
ivésses. wees “Gneas. .. seas 
BG cvses 112 114% 103% 1 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo!:. 
Oct Dec May Dec. M 
Basneces 57 61% 52% 
Bi cceves 56% 60% 51% 
ae 55 59% 50 
Bisse ves 53% 57% 48% 
ee ease oes 48% 
errr 54% 58% 49% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Oct Dec. May Dec. M 
Dias wie 132 135 121% 
ak eeeu 131% 133% 121% 
er 130% 131% 119% 1: 
Bas evene 127 127% 117% 1 
Seas cces “aease | aan 117% 12% 
| er 131% 132% 120% 1 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. ( 
Be eseees 238 238% 244% 2554 
padoete 241 242 248% 2 
ae 240% 240 248 241% 
Bb asecs 239 238 245% 25h 
) eer 247 245 247% 2 > 
14 249% 250 255% Qin 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu 


per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


Oct. Dec. Mar 
Oot. B ccecser 138s 1%d 12811%d 12s 1° 
me, @ ccccc 13s 4d 13s 2d 13s 6 
Oct. 10 12811%d 12s 9%d 12s * 
Gee, 84 2 oveccedcvceses 12s 6d 12s 5 
WOE, BB ccssecvvseseece 12s 6d 12s 4 
SBE ko esea'ees ¥e0en 12s 8%d 12s ¢— 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 


po 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted Th 


day, Oct. 14, in cents per 100 lbs: 
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From — 
Phila-Han »))- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia Ro 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24 
Antwerp - 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22 
Belfast ...... ‘ 22:00 22.00 2: 
Bremen 2 24 
Bristol ° .00 
Cardiff ...... /. ° 
Bergen ° ee 
Christiania .. 22.00 27.00 2 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 2F 
GOP cecccces 22.00 .. . 
Dublin ...... 22.00 
Dundee ...... 22.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... . 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .. ; 
Malmé ...... SAGO ccs F 
Hamburg .... 24.00 24.00 24 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 ... : 
Havre ....... 27.60 .. : 
Marseilles - 26.00 .... ° 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 . 
Hull ...... coe S288 «00 > 
BOGE cc cccccs $3.00 .... , 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22. 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.6 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... : 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.( 
Newcastle ... 21.00 .... . 
Rotterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.6 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... ‘+ 
Southampton.. 22.00 .. 
OO ee 28.00 
Pireus ...... 32.50 
Stettin ...... 30.00 

Luxemburg—Crops 


Grain crops of Luxemburg, by calend« 


years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley 
eee 316 378 187 
1923....... 540 409 138 
A 173 BAe eee 
2982. ..06.: 621 
Te 451 


Oa 3 
2,6: 


2,89 
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October 15, 1924 


NEW YORK’S PROTEST 
AGAINST SECTION 28 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, as chairman of the 
President’s committee to study the pos- 
sible effect of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act, has received a brief from the 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation protesting against putting the 
law in operation. 

Section 28 would give preferential rail- 
road rates to exporters and importers 
using American bottoms for transoceanic 
shipping. It has been suspended since 
its passage, but the Shipping Board un- 
dertook to put it in effect on May 20, 
this year, by making it apply to all com- 
modities except flour. This was such a 
manifest discrimination against flour that 
the millers of the country entered a 
protest, in which they were later joined 
by other shippers and by several of the 
port authorities. 

The effective order was postponed and 
later canceled, and future action by the 
Shipping Board depends upon the report 
expected to be made soon by the Hoover 
committee. (A bill is pending in both 
the House and the Senate to modify the 
law. 

Cartes C, Hart. 





IMPROVEMENT IS NOTED 
IN CHINESE WHEAT CROP 


(he Chinese, states a consular report, 
have only a very hazy idea as to how 
much wheat their country produces, or 
the areas devoted to that cereal. No 
government agency is charged with mak- 
ing erop estimates. Traders, mission- 
aries and American consular officers have 
worked to procure some data on the 
wheat crop, but so far nothing has been 
forthcoming which can be said to ap- 
proach accuracy, 

For several years the China Yearbook, 
published in Tientsin, has carried 866,- 
000,000 bus as an approximate annual 
national yield, but 300,000,000 is prob- 
ally a more accurate figure. Manchuria 
is said to produce 10,000,000 bus. Keep- 
ing in mind the fact that there is actual- 
ly no way at present of knowing how 
much wheat is produced in China, the 
only significance assignable to the above 
figures is that there is considerable. 

Until the end of August, all informa- 
tion was to the effect that the wheat 
crop was considerably below normal in 
China, but recent reports from eight 
consular offices scattered throughout the 
country, received in compliance with re- 
quests from the Department of Agricul- 
ture for information on the Chinese 
crop this year, now indicate that a nor- 
mal crop may be expected in all of 
China except Manchuria, where produc- 
tion is estimated to be slightly under 
normal, as was the crop for all China in 
1923. That province may therefore be 
expected to import wheat this season. 
Whether such imported supplies come 
from oversea or from the south, how- 
ever, is largely a question of available 
surplus in the southern provinces and 
the corresponding relative prices pre- 
vailing for foreign and Chinese wheat, 

Since 1922 Shanghai has grown to be 
an important importing and milling cen- 
ter, keeping pace with the growing con- 
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The flour market is exceedingly erratic, owing to the daily fluctuations in 


wheat, and also to the activity of resellers, who are taking 
higher mill quotations to dispose of a good 
0. Quotations show a wide range, and mean rela- 


prices of a month or more 


advantage of the 
deal of flour bought at the lower 


tively little, for with wheat jumping forward and backward 2@3c daily, there 
is nothing like uniformity in the manner in which flour prices reflect the changes. 
In general, however, the tendency is for spring wheat flour quotations to 


strengthen, while hard and soft winters have shown a slight decline. 


Buying 


is scattered and in only moderate volume, with little pressure by either sellers 


or buyers for forward business. 


The millfeed market has become considerably 


more active, with advances averaging $1@1.50 ton, and this has had a further 
influence in widening the range of flour quotations. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION LESSENED 


Flour production for the week of Oct. 5-11 was generally somewhat less 
than in the preceding week, as shipping directions came in rather slowly. The 
spring wheat mills reported an output representing 50 per cent of capacity, a 
loss of 4 points; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills, 82 per 
cent, a 5 point loss, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 84 
per cent, a 10 point gain. The Buffalo output was down 16 points, to 71 per cent. 


The mills of the St. Louis district dropped 6 points, to 52 per cent. 


The south- 


eastern mills continue to run well, with an output representing between 75 and 
80 per cent of capacity. The North Pacific Coast mills reported an average de- 


crease of 2 points, to 50 per cent. 


EXPORT INFLUENCE DOMINATES 

The entire situation as regards grain and grain products is just now domi- 
nated by the export demand. After a brief slackening, foreign purchases of 
wheat have been resumed on a very large scale, sales on several days running 


well over 1,000,000 bus. 


Although the export flour business has necessarily been 


handicapped by this vast wheat movement, inquiry has been active, and the 
United States mills have continued able to quote prices no higher than those of 
their Canadian competitors, with the result that a good deal of business has 
been booked. With the placing of considerable export orders for millfeed, the 
feed market has materially strengthened. Crop news from Europe continues gen- 
erally unfavorable, and late bulletins from Canada indicate still further damage 


due to rain and snow. 








sumption of wheat flour by all classes 
of people in China. Formerly an ex- 
porting country, China is consuming 
more foreign wheat every year, regard- 
less of crop conditions. Good crops in 
China, therefore, are not as clear an in- 
dication as formerly of the amount of 
foreign flour and grain that country will 
require. Plentiful supplies mean lower 
prices which, among — who want 
to use more wheat and wheat products, 
means increased consumption. 

From the point of view of the great 
exporting nations, states the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, China presents a 
potential market of significance. At a 
period of plentiful world supply, the re- 
sulting comparatively low prices may be 
counted upon to stimulate further in- 
creased consumption of foreign wheat. 





AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
STILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge has not abandoned his purpose to 
appoint a commission to study the needs 
of agriculture, it was made known at the 
White House during the week. Nothin 
was said about the action of the so-calle 
advisory council of agriculture in an- 
nouncing its withdrawal of a petition to 
the President to take action formulating 
a program of agricultural relief. 

Just how the President feels about it 
is not known, but the advisory council of 
agriculture is not taken seriously here 


among those who are familiar with its 
organization and its demand for the 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill or 
some measure of the same character. 
One of the foremost members of the 
council is identified with a concern which 
manufactures farm implements on a 
large scale. To what extent, if any, his 
company is troubled by frozen credits is 
not known. Cuartes C, Hart. 





BRITISH MARKET QUIET; 
FORWARD DEMAND DULL 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is quiet, with forward 
demand dull. Resellers are doing most 
of the business, Canadian top patents 
are offered at 52@53s ($8.17@8.33 bbl), 
exports at 50s ($7.86 bbl), Minnesota 
patents 50@52s ($7.86@8.17 bbl), and 
Kansas exports at 47@48s ($7.39@7.54 
bbl), but offers are scarce. Pacifics are 
46@47s ($7.23@7.39 bbl), and Austra- 
lians 47s ($7.39 bbl), all net, c.i.f. Home 
milled straight run is equal to 45s 6d 
($7.15 bbl), c.if., and is competing 
strongly with all flours. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


An estimate by the South Manchuria 
Railway Co. of the soy bean crop in 
Manchuria is reported by Vice-Consul W. 
F. Nason, Mukden, China, to be as fol- 
lows: area, 3,674,000 acres; production, 
84,464,000 bus. 
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KANSAS WILL HARVEST 
BUMPER CROP OF CORN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The joint state and 
federal crop report for Kansas said 89 
per cent of the corn crop was out of 
danger of frost Oct. 1. Fully 83 per 
cent of all corn produced will be. of 
merchantable quality, or 15,000,000 bus 
more than last year. 

The detailed Oklahoma report for Oc- 
tober shows 75 per cent of the wheat 
crop has been marketed, 5 per cent more 
than last year. In Missouri, 64 per cent 
of the wheat crop has been marketed, 
compared with 62 per cent at this time 
a year ago and 63 per cent two years ago. 

In Missouri, only 64 per cent of the 
corn was fully matured on Oct. 1, com- 
pared with 83 per cent last year. Pos- 
sibly 75 to 80 per cent is now mature, 
as there has been no injurious frost so 
far this month, the report said. 

Harvey E. Yanrts. 


CROPS IN AUSTRALIA 
IMPROVED BY RAINS 


MELBourRNE, Vicroria, Sept. 8.—Within 
the past fortnight rains have been ex- 
perienced throughout .the wheat belts of 
South Australia and New South Wales. 
The two first named states were partic- 
ularly fortunate, and as a result of the 
downpours the harvest prospects have 
been immeasurably improved. 

Whatever the next two months may 
have in store, a crop is assured. Should 
the precipitation be of normal dimen- 
sions yields fully equal to those of last 
season will be registered in many dis- 
tricts. Should, however, the rains be 
fairly frequent, as they were toward the 
end of last year, the harvest probably 
will be excellent, and quite up to if not 
in advance of the average. 

A recent telegram from Perth, West- 
ern Australia, states that the area sown 
to wheat in that state is 2,100,784 acres, 
representing an increase of 220,099 acres 
compared with the previous season. 

In the opinion of the director of agri- 
culture in Queensland the recent rains 
have practically assured the success of 
the main wheat crop in the northeastern 
state. 





Cuartes J. Matruews. 





DEATH OF GEORGE H. MEYER 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—George H. Meyer, president 
George J. Meyer Malt & Grain Corpora- 
tion, died this afternoon of pneumonia, 
following a five-day illness. Born in 
Buffalo in 1890, Mr. Meyer became head 
of the grain corporation five years ago, 
following the death of his father, founder 
of the firm bearing his name. Mr. Meyer 
was a member of the Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, Corn Exchange, Chamber of 
Commerce and Buffalo Athletic Club. 
He is survived by his widow and three 
children. P. D, Fannestock. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETINGS 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association will 
hold district meetings at Laporte on Oct. 
21 and at Fort Wayne, Oct. 22. The first 
will be held at the Rumley Hotel and the 
latter at the Chamber of Commerce. All 
—— and supply men are urged to at- 
tend. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 14. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spray Be OS ib ccbce ses ecndsccessesves 
Spring standard patent ...............500-- 
SPU BI EE cob ecccesciedenscocesscses 
Hard winter short patent .................. 
Hard winter straight. ........ccccscsccccces 
Hard winter frat clear ..........cccecescees 


Soft winter short patent ...............+.-- 
ee.  . .. . ear re rs 
Soft winter frat clear ........0.eccccecccees 


RPO BE ad oe Sou 5 heise NOs s tere ous oes 
REG ED 6-05 6o4% Visadoessintee ins s 


FEED— 


CR eet eos Vive saeiveds owas 
OR I oo .o.0 ss 000 0005 as eicdar see 
ee ee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog 


Family patent 
eee $8.20@8.60 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.70 


*Includes near-by straights. +tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.00@ 8.45 .00@ 8.60 $....@.... $7.85@ 8.35 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.15@ 8.40 8.60@ 8.9 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.20@ 8.45 $8.50@ 9.25 
7.75@ 8.30 7.60@ 8.10 00 eM soe 7.60@ 7.90 7.85@ 8.50 7.65@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.40 7.95@ 8.2 ae ee 
6.75@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.25 6caWPoves 6.35@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.55 cee @eocece 7.35@ 8.15 7.25@ 8.00 er ere ere, ee 
7.35@ 7.80 roe ler 7.30@ 7.95 7.25@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.30 7.90@ 8.15 8.25@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.75 7.70@ 7.95 7.50@ 8.25 
6.75@ 7.30 --@.. 6.35@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.85 7.20@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.25 cas Meese 7.40@ 7.70 ee eer 
6.05@ 6.45 oo@.- 5.80@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.35 6.50@ 7.00 coee@eess 0000 ceee cs@rcce evemaces se veces 
7.45@ 8.20 event Pesece ---@. 7.45@ 8.05 CU 7.30@ 7.55 o0ee@ coce 7.60@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.70 8.75@ 9.15 
6.85@ 7.40 ee er cole 6.70@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.50 *6.50@ 6.75 *6.50@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.85 
6.05@ 6.60 ces e@eces --@.. 5.85@ 6.35 eBecse coo@oces ocee@ cece 6.50@ 7.00 ++-@.. 6.00@ 6.50 
7.00@ 7.40 6.95@ 7.15 --@.. « Bue 7.50@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.55 7.80@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 ooeWee a 
6.75@ 7.10 5.75@ 5.85 oe o Bee oo@ ce 5.90@ 6.15 0 6ee@ coce 7.40@ 7.60 oo Bee soo@ . 
27.00 @ 28.00 25.00 @ 25.50 <Tt) eet eevee Deocs ee 31.50@32.50 33.00@34.00 33.00@33.50  31.25@32.25 wT ere 
27.75 @ 28:50 coce@eoecee 23.50@24.50 26.00@27.00 ooo coco @Mooee 32.00@ 32.50 32.50@32.75 ccce@ecee rt Sere 
cocc@ecce ce ccse ee ee 27.00@ 28.00 --@.. 33.00@34.00  33.00@33.50  33.00@33.25 ecoe@eces 28.00@30.00 
29.50@31.00 27.00@28.00 29.00@29.50 ob ou Use, --@.. 33.50@34.50 34.00@34.50  33.50@34.00  32.00@34.00  33.00@35.00 
33.50 @35.00 33.00@33.50  31.00@32.00 33.00@34.00 --@.. 38.00@39.00 41.00@42.00 40.50@41.00  38.00@39.00 coer cece 
40.00 @ 43.00 «+++ @39.00 SEF hee ob. 60 Qeeaws --@.. 45.00@46.00 46.00@ 46.50 ++++@46.50 44.00@45.00 cvce® wcce 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.50@6.90 (49's) $6.70@7.00 (49's) eT Fer $8.30@ 8.75 $7.70 @7.85 
7.75 @8.00 @.... 7.75 @8.20 8.55@ 9.45 8.00@9.00 
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SPRING WHEAT GAINS 
IN GOVERNMENT REPORT 


The crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, based on 
condition Oct. 1, shows a further increase 
in the spring wheat estimate, which is 
now placed at 266,000,000 bus, a gain of 
19,000,000 over the Sept. 1 figure, and of 
52,000,000 over last year. This brings 
the estimate for the country’s total wheat 
production up to 856,000,000 bus, or 70,- 
000,000 over 1923. 

The corn crop was seriously affected 
by bad weather in September, and the 
government estimate shows a decrease 
from a month ago of 54,000,000 bus, the 
present figure being 2,459,000,000 bus. 
This indicates the smallest corn crop 
since 1913. The oats estimate, on the 
other hand, shows a gain of 23,000,000 
bus, the present figure being 1,509,000,000 
bus, the largest crop since 1918. 

The report says that 93.4 per cent of 
the spring wheat crop is considered to be 
of a “high medium grade.” Much of the 
corn, on the other hand, is reported to be 
of poor quality, particularly in the South. 


United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1924° 856 2,459 1,509 201 6 29 15 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,638 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 
1907. 634 2,590 754 
1906. 735 ' § 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 34 29 16 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 80 18 15 


1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 


1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 

1893. 396 1,620 639 70 oe 

1892. 516 1,628 
*Oct. 1 estimate. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Acres————. -— Bushels—, 





— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*.. 36,898 16,920 53,818 589 266 856 
1928... 39,622 18,786 68,308 672 214 786 


19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
20,282 63,696 600 215 815 


1922... 42,358 
1921... 43,414 


1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 659,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 


1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 


1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 
CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The third uniform cost 
accounting conference under the direc- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 28-29. Among 
the trade association secretaries who will 
attend will be T. M. Chivington, secre- 
tary American Corn Millers’ Federation. 
For many months the cost accounting 
committee of this federation, of which 
Lyman R. Bowman, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo., is chairman, has 
been preaching the gospel of accurate 
cost accounting to its members. This 
work has progressed so far that monthly 
cost questionnaires are sent out from 
the secretary’s office, and a summary 
published and distributed to all members. 

The cost accounting conferences are 
really experience meetings of officials who 





have been trying to develop interest in 
the subject within their organizations. 
Many trade associations have adopted 
uniform cost systems, and representa- 
tives of these attend the conferences and 
give others the benefit of their experi- 
ence. 

At the last semiannual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, President 
Sydney Anderson, in his address, stated 
that it was difficult to discuss milling 
problems intelligently unless and until 
it was possible to establish a uniform 
language of cost in which these discus- 
sions can be carried on. 

S. O. Werner. 





HIGH PRICES RESTRICT 
CANADA’S CUBAN TRADE 


Havana, Cua, Sept. 27.—-No improve- 
ment has been noted in flour market con- 
ditions here during the past week. Some 
importers have been willing to buy, but 
they have demanded such rock bottom 
prices, or rather bargains, that in most 
cases the transactions were not closed; 
while in cases where the millers have met 
the buyers’ views, it is thought that the 
grades of flours purchased have been of 
the poorest. 

Quotations on American flour here 
have held firm and unchanged. Prices 
on the Canadian product, however, have 
been higher, and have ruleti firm over 
American quotations. This accounts for 
the considerable reduction in imports of 
Canadien flour into this market recently. 
The present prices of $7.80@9 on Cana- 
dian flour are quite impracticable for 
Cuba, taking into consideration that on 
the Canadian product there is an addi- 
tional charge in duty over the flour im- 
ported from the States. Reports re- 
ceived here say these prices will go high- 
er, in which case Canadian millers from 
now on will have to bid farewell to Cuban 
business for the season of 1924-25. 

Texas flour, on the other hand, is being 
favorably accepted in this market, and 
it is reported that its quality is better 
than that of the last crop. Another thing 
in its favor is the fact that its price is 
the lowest prevailing at present, com- 
pared with the prices on flours from the 
balance of the American wheat producing 
states. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been some buying movement here 
during this and the past week, it can be 
stated that the proper moment for sell- 
ing has not yet arrived, and buyers in 
general are awaiting an attractive chance 
in the market to place their regular or- 
ders. 

Luis Menenpez Bianco. 





GOLD MEDAL SEARCHLIGHT 
FOR BUFFALO COMMUNITY 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Washburn Crosby Co. 
will install a 500,000,000-candlepower 
searchlight on its Buffalo mill, and will 
offer it for the use of the community 
through co-operation with the Chamber 
of Commerce. The light, which dupli- 
cates the one installed some time ago at 
the Minneapolis plant, will be among the 
most powerful in this country. It will 
be similar to those used in Europe to 
locate Zeppelins during the World War. 

The Gold Medal searchlight, as it is 
to be called, will be in place by Nov. 1. 
Similar lights have been seen by aviators 
at a distance of 150 miles. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





ESTIMATE OF COTTON CROP 

Based on a condition of 53.5 per cent 
of normal on Oct. 1, the crop reporting 
board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture forecasts a cotton crop of 
12,499,000 bales (500 Ibs gross weight). 
The total production for 1923 (census 
final report of total ginnings) was 10,- 
139,671 bales, and for 1922, 9,762,069. 





ADDITIONAL SHIP SERVICE ORDERED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—T. V. O'Connor, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, has sent 
a letter to Admiral L. C. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, directing him to expedite the de- 
livery of all the ships necessary to move 
grain, cotton and lumber to foreign mar- 
kets. He called attention to his letter 
of Sept. 10, directing that 10 additional 
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vessels be placed in service to handle 
grain, but protests disclose that the ships 
then added have not been sufficient to 
take care of the cargo offered. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


PRESIDENT OF HUBBARD 
OVEN COMPANY DEAD 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Mrs. H. O. Bennett, 
president Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, 
died suddenly the evening of Oct. 9 at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York, after 
a short illness caused from a cold which 
developed into pneumonia. She was re- 
cently present at the bakers’ conventions 
at Atlantic City and Swampscott, Mass., 
accompanied by her daughter, Mrs. Roy 
O’Brien, Lakeland, Fla., and was spend- 
ing a few days in New York prior to re- 
turning to Chicago. 

The body was brought to Chicago in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hicklin 
and Mr. and Mrs. Roy O’Brien, and lay 
in state at her late residence, 2644 Lake- 
view Avenue. Funeral services were held 
at 10 am., Oct. 13, at St. Clement’s 
Church and interment was at Graceland 
Cemetery. 

The deceased was held in high regard 
by the baking fraternity, and was also 
known to many in the flour trade. She 
was the widow of the late H. O. Bennett, 
former president and founder of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., and is survived by 
three daughters and one son. 

A. S. Purves. 








MILLION BUSHEL GRAIN 
ELEVATOR FOR HOUSTON 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Grain ex- 
porters here are advised that the port 
commission at Houston has concluded to 
no longer delay erection there of a ter- 
minal grain elevator of 1,000,000 bus 
capacity. E. A. Peden, chairman of the 
commission, says that bids for construc- 
tion will be asked for within 30 days. 
Plans for the structure, which is to be 
of concrete and steel, were drawn by a 
Chicago firm. The arrangement will be 
such that a car of grain may be loaded 
in eight minutes. 

Bonds in the sum of $1,000,000 were 
voted for this enterprise some time ago, 
it being a part of a general wharf im- 
provement plan. Erection was delayed 
because of slow grain movement for ex- 
port nearly all of last season. Its com- 
pletion is expected by the time the 30- 
foot depth has been secured all the way 
to the turning basin at the port. 





COTTON IS SUCCESSFULLY 
CULTIVATED IN INDIANA 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Some weeks ago at- 
tention was called to an experiment in 
cotton growing in this county, fostered 
by the Evansville Chamber of Commerce 
and the Vanderburgh County farm bu- 
reau. The result indicates that cotton 
can be raised successfully in this lati- 
tude. The bolls are full grown and the 
cotton of superior quality, according to 
local experts. A larger acreage will be 
planted next year. 

The ground in which the cotton was 
grown has been known as “bottoms” land, 
and has heretofore been used solely for 
raising corn. There is a vast territory 
in southern Indiana along the Ohio River 
that can be utilized for raising cotton if 
farmers elect to change their crops. The 
boll weevil does not germinate in this 
latitude, and successful cotton raising is 
thus predicted. 

Should farmers change their crops to 
cotton from corn there will be an im- 
mense shortage of the latter grown in 
this part of the state, the experiment 
thus attracting wide attention from both 
farmers and those interested in the cul- 
tivation of crops. The experiment is ex- 
pected to be carried to wheat lands dur- 
ing the next season, it is stated. 

W. W. Ross. 





CHAIN STORES FOR FARMERS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Farmers’ 
Union Supply Co. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has started 14 chain stores in 
the first year of its existence. The ter- 


ritory is divided into three districts, with 
a warehouse in each, located at Lexing- 
ton, Louisville and Mayfield. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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FRIENDLY RECEIVERSHIP 
FOR THE LIBERTY MILLS 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The Liberty mills, 
Nashville, which have been in financia] 
trouble recently, have been thrown into 
a friendly receivership by a general ered- 
itors’ bill filed in the chancery court, 
A. D. Bryan, vice president of the mills; 
Randall Currell, vice president Fourth 
and First National Bank, and Morris 
Werthan, of the Werthan Bag Co., were 
appointed receivers by order of the 
court, and executed a bond in the sum of 
$25,000. The court order places the re- 
ceivers in complete control of the 1)iIIs 
and their properties. 

Previous to the receivership proce d- 
ings a meeting of the creditors was h. 1d, 
It was shown that the liabilities of {\e 
mills aggregate about $250,000, and cred- 
itors to the amount of approximaitcly 
$200,000 were represented. The Fou th 
and First National Bank is the lar. «st 
creditor, with notes for $125,000. Cuvin- 
mittees were appointed to look after ‘he 
interests of both creditors and stockh: \d- 
ers. It was the unanimous purpose of 
the creditors to take all steps possi le 
for the preservation of the indusi y, 
which is one of the largest in finan il 
importance in Nashville. It was sta'od 
that, with fair disposition of the pr: )- 
erty, the assets will far exceed the !\- 
bilities. It was shown that reproducti 
of the mills would cost approximat 
$750,000. 

The Liberty Mills is one of the larg: . 
and oldest flour milling companies in 
South, and has a capacity of 3,000 | 
4,000 bbls daily. E. M. Kelly has ben 
president of the mills for a number 
years, during which time the comp: iv 
has had a large and prosperous busin: -s. 

The receivership was adopted as ‘hic 
best plan for protecting interests of ) th 
stockholders and creditors, as it will } °e- 
vent any minor interests interfering \ th 
disposition of the property to the «d- 
vantage of all. No plans were perfec! ed 
to resume operation. The mills have }).en 
closed down several weeks on account of 
financial difficulties. 


“= 


Joun Lerrri 


GRAIN COMPANY BUYS 
KING MIDAS CO. MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The mill 
properties of the King Midas Mil! 
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Co., of Minneapolis, were sold last week 
to the Van Dusen Harrington Co. They 
include the 3,000-bbl mill at Hastinys 
and the 1,200-bbl mill at Shakopee, Miin. 

Changes in the management, if ary, 


will not be determined for some tinie 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co. is clos«! 
affiliated with The Mills of Albert I «: 
Co., which operates the 900-bbl mill at 
Albert Lea, Minn., and a 700-bb] mil! i 
Minneapolis, formerly owned by the \:- 
tional Milling Co. 


Rosert T. Beatrs 


NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CANADIAN CROP SUMMAKY 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Assoc ‘- 
tion, Winnipeg, estimates the wheat cr.)p 
of the western provinces on Oct. 8 it 
266,125,000 bus, an average of 13.8 | 1s 
per acre; oats 313,131,000 bus, averagi \¢ 
32.3 bus; barley 54,227,000 bus, 26.8 bi 5; 
rye 9,225,000 bus, 17.2 bus; flaxseed .- 
092,000 bus, 8.1 bus. The associatio ‘s 
final summary for the wheat crop of 1‘ 
places it at 393,578,000 bus inspect: 
45,000,000 bus used for seed, feed a 
country mills, a total of 438,578,000 bi 








CANADIAN CARRY-OVER OF WHEAT 
The carry-over of Canadian wheat ini) 
the current year is 28,000,000 bus, con 
pared with 12,000,000 for last season, a: 
cording to a report of the dominion bu 
reau of statistics as of Aug. 30, 1924, r« 
ceived by the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture. This is the largest carry 
over Canada has ever had. The follow 
ing tabular statement gives the locatio: 
of stocks on Sept. 1, in bushels (000 
omitted), with comparisons for 192!. 
1922 and 1923: 
1921 1922 1923 192° 
Elevators ..... 4,831 ©11,025 5,051 17,5 
Farmers’ hands 2,144 2,360 1,441 5 
6 


In transit ..... 082 «4.578 «2.758 = 1,8 
Flour mills .-. 720 1,500 2,500  4,! 





Total stocks..13,727 19,463 
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FLOUR RATES ON 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


Interim Report of British Shipping Commit- 
tee Promises to Remove Discrimination 
Against Canadian Product 


Lonpon, Eno.—The interim report of 
the imperial shipping committee on the 
rates of freight on Canadian flour on 
the north Atlantic has just been issued. 
Very interesting it proves to be to im- 
porters, and the whole, when completed, 
should prove of value to the trade. 

This interim report deals solely with 
the complaint brought before the com- 
mittee by the Canadian government in a 
letter from the Hon. Thomas A. Low, 
minister of trade and commerce, which 
fell under two heads, viz: (a) that the 
freight on flour milled in Canada and 
shipped from American ports was higher 
than that on flour milled in the United 
States and shipped from these same 
American ports in the same vessels to 
the same destinations; and (b) that the 
freight on flour shipped from Canadian 
ports was higher than from American 
ports. 

l.vidence was first taken in London, 
but as eastbound freights are fixed in 
Montreal and New York it was found 
advisable that a subcommittee, consisting 
of Sir H. J. Mackinder, chairman of the 
committee, and H. B. J. Larkin, should 
preceed to Canada and, with the consent 
of the Canadian government, they visited 
H«tifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ot- 
tava, Toronto, Port Arthur, Fort Wil- 
liam and Winnipeg. 

ihe result of their investigations is the 
revort under notice. The committee is in 
agreement that there was discrimination 
against Canadian flour, which arose 
tovard the end of 1920, when the United 
St-tes Shipping Board made an agree- 
ment with United States millers to carry 
flour at a differential of 5c over the pre- 
vailing liner rates for wheat. British 
lines would not adopt this principle, but 
competition compelled them to accept the 
rates quoted by the Shipping Board. In 
consequence of the agreement, flour rates 
dropped to an unremunerative level from 
American ports. 

In 1922, the lines trading from Cana- 
dian ports, knowing that rates from 
American ports were uneconomic, and 
fearing that traffic would be diverted 
from Canadian ports, requested the New 
York conference to respect their rate on 
flour of Canadian origin shipped from 
American ports. Thus the discrimination 
arose in New York and elsewhere against 
Canadian flour as compared with Ameri- 
can flour, although shipped from the 
same ports, in the same bottoms and to 
the same destinations, and was also ap- 
plied in favor of flour milled in America 
in bond from Canadian wheat. 

In 1923, wheat rates advanced from 
New York and carried the flour rate with 
it, bringing Canadian and American rates 
to much the same level, but the request 
from Montreal to the New York lines 
still remained. The subcommittee, how- 
ever, was able, after much discussion with 
both shipowners .and millers, to get an 
assurance from the Montreal steamship 
lines, acting: in conference, that they 
would not in future request the members 
of the north Atlantic freight conference 
to quote Montreal rates on Canadian 
flour shipped through any United States 
port. 

The Canadian millers accepted this 
promise as satisfactory. Further, in view 
of this undertaking by Montreal lines, 
the principal British lines engaged in the 
north Atlantic trade have assured the 
committee that Canadian flour shall be 
carried from American ports at the same 
rates as American flour. The imperial 
shipping committee considers these as- 
Surances are of considerable importance, 
as they definitely remove risk of any re- 
currence of similar discrimination in this 
form. 

As regards the differential of freight 
rates between wheat and flour, the im- 
perial shipping committee considers this 
Guestion will require careful investiga- 
tion, owing to the many problems of 
some difficulty which might arise. They 
therefore will present a further report 
later on. 

It is true that the majority of Cana- 
dian and American millers would-like to 
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see some definite differential as between 
wheat and flour in the matter of ocean 
rates, but it is only fair to members of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion to say that they do not wish any 
steamship line to carry any commodity 
at less than cost, yet they would appre- 
ciate some ratio between the two rates 
that would be fair to all, and at the same 
time give the steamship lines a fair profit 
on commodities handled for the millers. 
They furthermore are prepared to accept 
the ruling of the imperial shipping com- 
mittee as to what is a fair ratio, after 
it has procured the actual costs of han- 
dling flour, as against wheat, from both 
steamship and independent expert sources. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GERMAN FLOUR DUTY IS 
EXPECTED TO BE SMALL 


Hamesurc, Germany, Sept. 27.—It is 
confidentially stated that there will be 
a duty passed when the Reichstag meets, 
but that it will be not more than five gold 
marks per 100 kilos, or approximately 
$1.20, which will not prevent business in 
American and Canadian patents. It is 
further rumored that this duty will be 
passed but not put into effect on this 
crop, as the world price of wheat and 
the shortage of the crop in this country 
have practically settled the question. The 
government has forbidden bakers to raise 
the price of bread. This, together with 
the constant supervision of the police in 
weighing the bread offered for sale, 
makes a duty impossible with the present 
prices of flour. 


FLOUR DUTY IS REDUCED 
BY ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


Lonpon, Eno.—Information has been 
received from an authoritative source 
that the Italian government has reduced 
the duty on imported wheat flour from 
1.50 gold lire per quintal (220% lbs) to 
.65 gold lire, and on semolina from 3.50 
gold lire per quintal to 1.50, the change 
having gone into effect on Sept. 18. 

Foreign wheat is allowed to enter Italy 
free of duty and, according to a recent 
decree, the export of home grown wheat 
is entirely prohibited, as the wheat crop 
this year is short. The quantity har- 
vested is estimated at 4,800,000 tons, 
which is about 22 per cent less than last 
year’s crop. A certain amount of wheat 
flour and semolina may be exported, but 
the quantity is restricted to 10,000 tons 
per month, except under special circum- 
stances, when permission must be ob- 
tained from the minister of finance. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








SOUTH AFRICA AVERSE 
TO AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


Me.sourneE, Vicroria.—For some time 
Australian flour millers have been seek- 
ing to induce the South African customs 
authorities to reconsider their attitude 
in respect to the dumping duty on Aus- 
tralian flour. In this they have had the 
assistance of the federal customs de- 
partment, but without success. 

The South Africans have consistently 
refused to recognize the home consump- 
tion price of flour as stated on the in- 
voices of Australian millers. Flour is 
sold to the Union at about £1 5s ton 
under the Melbourne price, that being 
possible by reason of the fact that cer- 
tain charges involved in the trade with 
local bakers do not apply to the export 
business. Furthermore, the price charged 
to millers for wheat for export flour is 
about 2d bu below that for home con- 
sumption. 

The dumping duty in South Africa is 
based on the actual home consumption 
price in Australia, and in the case of 
forward sales of flour the South Afri- 
cans decline to accept the home price at 
the date of sale, but insist upon basing 
the dumping impost on the price ruling 
at the time of actual shipment. 

During the recent election campaign in 
South Africa much capital was made out 
of the effects of flour importations from 
Australia. Advocates of greater protec- 
tion for home millers declared that the 
present duties on imported flour were 
not more than 2s 11d ctl, but irrefutable 
evidence was adduced that they often 


were as high as 4s ctl, and only recently 
as much as 3s 944d dumping duty was 
paid on a shipment, the total duty having 
been 6s 844d ctl. 

According to one authoritative report, 
the South African millers claim that the 
cost of manufacturing flour is higher 
in the Union than it is in Australia, but 
that statement is discredited, in view of 
the fact that a considerable amount of 
native labor is employed in the mills at 
15s per week, Those in favor of a re- 
duction of the dumping duty point out 
that the South African farmers are not 
deriving any benefits from the high 
duties on flour, because the duty on 
wheat is Is ctl, and South African mill- 
ers import large quantities of Australian 
grain. 

A number of members of the federal 
parliament, including the minister for 
works and railways, are visiting South 
Africa and they have been requested to 
endeavor to secure a reduction in the 
dumping duty, if not its complete with- 
drawal. 

Cuaries J, Matruews. 


RAILWAY TO BUILD LARGE 
ELEVATOR AT MILWAUKEE 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Coming upon _ the 
heels of the cheering news that the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. will re- 
build its big corn mill, announcement by 
the Milwaukee road that it plans the 
immediate construction of a large grain 
elevator to compensate at least in part 
for the large capacity lost by the de- 
struction of its two main warehouses in 
Milwaukee by fire in the past four years, 
has been received with satisfaction by 
the grain and milling industry. In Janu- 
ary, 1921, the Milwaukee road elevator A 
was totally destroyed, leaving only ele- 
vator E and tanks, with 1,650,000 bus ca- 
pacity, to handle grain coming over this 
line. 

While the Chicago & North Western 
has in operation two large warehouses, 
the Kinnickinnic and the Rialto eleva- 
tors, it was feared that the interests of 
the Milwaukee terminal might be serious- 
ly affected when on June 17, this year, it 
lost its E house, only the tanks remain- 
ing. 

It has not been decided on which site 
the new house will be built, but the ca- 
pacity will be at least 1,500,000 bus, and 
the new elevator will be one of the most 
modern in design in this country, with a 
construction as nearly fire and explosion 
proof as advanced engineering practice 
has made possible. The proposed new 
house will be capable of handling from 
30 to 40 cars of grain a day. 

L. E. Meyer. 








CORN MILLERS’ FEDERATION 
WILL MEET IN CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation will 
be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 5-6, according to announcement by 
T. M. Chivington, secretary. The Inter- 
national Live Stock Show will be held 
in Chicago at that time, and those who 
attend the corn millers’ meeting can take 
advantage of reduced railroad fares in 
effect during the show. 
S. O. Werner. 





REDUCTIONS IN POLISH CROPS 

Large decreases in Polish cereal crops 
are shown in revised crop estimates 
cabled to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Wheat 
production is now placed at 32,849,000 
bus, compared with 49,735,000 harvested 
in 1923, a decrease of 34 per cent. The 
rye crop is nearly 36 per cent below last 
year, production being estimated at 150,- 
503,000 bus, against 234,730,000 pro- 
duced last year. An earlier estimate of 
this crop was 178,630,000 bus. 





SALINA BAKERY IS BANKRUPT 

Sauina, Kansas.—The Jenkins whole- 
sale bakery here was thrown into invol- 
untary bankruptcy last week by credi- 
tors. The property will be sold and the 
proceeds prorated among the several 
creditors. Liabilities are said to total 
$25,000. J. H. Moore has been appointed 
receiver to take over management and 
close up the affairs of the corporation. 
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SURVEY OF CORN 
MILLING CAPACITY 


American Federation Begins Important Work 
of Listing Plants—Many Changes 
in Industry Since War 


Cuicaco, Iti.—The American Corn 
Millers’ Federation has started a very 
important work in attempting to make 
a survey of the merchant corn milling 
capacity of this country. There has been 
no work done in this connection since 
the war. Many mills have abandoned 
corn milling since then, while consider- 
able capacity has been eliminated through 
fires and failures. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that corn millers will respond to 
the following questionnaire being sent 
them, so that the survey can be com- 
plete: 

“Is your corn mill in operation? If 
not, why? What is your daily capacity 
(24 hours) in bushels of corn? What 
was your percentage of operation in 1924 
to Oct. 1? What is your milling system— 
Beall degerminators, Watkins system, or 
other roll system? To what sections are 
your corn products distributed? Do you 
mill other products? If so, what?” 

T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, is convinced 
that there are some merchant corn mills 
not on his list, and he would be pleased 
if the mills that do not receive his ques- 
tionnaire would answer the questions 
shown above and mail to him at once, at 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago. Mr. 
Chivington also states, in order that 
mills not members of the federation shall 
have the benefit of the results of the sur- 
vey, that he will send a complete list, 
showing all corn mills, their addresses 
and capacities, to each mill answering 
the questionnaire. Corn millers are 
urgently requested to respond to Mr. 
Chivington’s questionnaire as soon as 
possible, as he feels that no other indus- 
try has so limited a knowledge of pos- 
sible production as corn millers have of 
theirs. He believes that the Federation 
is doing much needed work in attempt- 
ing this survey. 





S. O. Werner. 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 
FOR GOERZ COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Theodore B. Tholl, 
formerly secretary and sales manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, and more recently manager 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has been appointed sales manager 
for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, He assumed his new duties on 
Oct. 9. The appointment will allow 
Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the com- 
pany, to spend more time in actual con- 
tact with the trade. 





Harvey FE. Yantis. 


SHIPMENTS OF RUSSIAN 
GRAIN THROUGH BOSPHORUS 


During the first six months of 1924 
Russia shipped through the Bosphorus 
360,781 tons wheat, 128,811 tons barley, 
362,908 of rye, and 110,944 of corn, or a 
total of 964,443 tons cereals. During the 
last three months of 1923, her shipments 
of these cereals amounted to 817,447 tons, 
according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from J. E. 
Gillespie, trade commissioner, 





DEATH OF TEMAN J. BRADLEY 

Teman J. Bradley, who was for many 
years head miller of the Burkhardt 
(Wis.) Milling & Electric Power Co., 
died Sept. 26 after a long illness. He 
was born at Forest, N. Y., June 30, 1855, 
and went to Wisconsin in 1875, settling 
in the town of Richmond. For a time 
he was employed at the flour mill of 
William & James Johnston, Boardman, 
Wis. Later he moved to Waverly, Minn., 
but returned to Boardman, where he was 
employed until 1886. In February of ° 
that year he went to Burkhardt and en- 
tered the employ of C. Burkhardt as 
head miller. In 1891 he again returned 
to the Boardman mill as head miller for 
a period of five years. In 1896 he re- 
sumed the duties of head miller for the 
Burkhardt company, and in later years 
superintended the construction of several 
dams for the firm’s hydroelectric plants, 
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ESTIMATED WHEAT 
STOCKS IN KANSAS 


Mill Supplies on Oct. 1 Were Approximately 
20,000,000 Bus—Kansas City Mill 
Stocks 4,318,000 Bus 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports from 100 mills in 
Kansas, representing 66,000 bbls daily 
capacity, as compiled by The Northwest- 
ern Miller, show that wheat stocks, Oct. 
1, amounted to 14,899,418 bus, of which 
10,990,203 bus were held in mill storage, 
2,510,558 in line elevators and 1,398,657 
in outside storage. Stocks of all mills 
of the state, raised to 100 per cent on 
the basis of a total capacity of 88,000 
bbls, would amount approximately to 
20,000,000 bus. Flour sales against this 
wheat are estimated, on the basis of mill 
returns, to be approximately the equiva- 
lent of 14,000,000 bus wheat. 

Of the wheat now in store 65 per cent 
is 12% or better protein content, 25 per 
cent 12@12% and 10 per cent below 12. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City mills 
amount to 4,318,000 bus, practically all of 
it covered by flour sales. Total public 
elevator stocks in Kansas City are 19,- 
109,000 bus, of which 1,710,000 are car- 
ried on storage for local mills. 

These figures indicate a total in Kan- 
sas mills and Kansas City terminals of 
about 44,000,000 bus wheat. It is esti- 
mated that about 5,000,000 bus would 
cover country elevator holdings and 
wheat in transit. The Kansas farm re- 
serve was estimated a month ago by B. 
L. Hargis to be about 58,000,000 bus. 

Harvey E. YAnrtis. 








HIGHER TARIFF OPPOSED 
BY MILLERS IN JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan, Sept. 16.—The Federa- 
tion of Flour Manufacturers of Japan 
called a special meeting last week to 
discuss the proposed tariff, which would 
raise the duty on wheat and flour from 
17 to 1.54 yen per 100 kin; that is, from 
38\%c to 77c, nominally, per 132.27 lbs. 

The members were unanimous in their 
opposition to the proposed tax and drew 
up a petition to present to the depart- 
ment of agriculture and commerce and 
to the finance department, which forcibly 
points out that the measure would be a 
detriment, not only to city residents but 
also to the millions of lower class farm- 
ers. 

The petition further urges the govern- 
ment to consider seriously the effect the 
proposed measure will have upon the 
entire economic fiber of the country, 
especially in view of the fact that Japan 
is depending more and more upon wheat 
as a substitute for rice. 

On this question the newspaper Jiji 
prints the following statistics: 

“The annual wheat production in this 
country is about 5,712,000 koku (a koku 
equals 4.96 bus). For the last five years 
the figures have been: 1919, 6,360,000 
koku; 1920, 5,865,000; 1921, 5,582,000; 
1922, 5,716,000; 1923, 5,029,000; average, 
5,712,000. Of this annual yield about 
4,700,000 koku are sent to the open mar- 
ket every year, wherefore if the present 
tariff rate be increased to 1.54 yen, a 
koku can be sold at 1.71 yen higher than 
now, so that the wheat raisers will profit 
by 8,058,000 yen. On the other hand, 
the annual consumption of flour in rural 
districts is as follows: in 1919, 19,130,000 
sacks; 1920, 22,810,000; 1921, 27,250,000; 
1922, 34,570,000; 1923, 38,750,000. 

“Unquestionably, as the figures indi- 
cate, the consumption of flour is steadily 
increasing. It is customary for peasants 
and poorer farmers to sell their rice at 
high prices and buy flour cheap. It is 
not exaggerating to say that out of the 
total annual consumption of about 30,- 
000,000 sacks flour, something like 20,- 
000,000 are consumed in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

“If, therefore, the tariff rate on wheat 
and flour be raised, the peasants and 
poorer farmers will be compelled to buy 
flour about .73 yen sack higher than at 
present, thus inflicting a loss of about 
15,330,000 yen upon them, or nearly twice 
the amount they stand to gain. 

“Again, if we consider the fact that 
about 1,700,000 koku of wheat are used 
annually for brewing, and that out of 





this quantity about 850,000 koku are for 
the consumption of country people, we 
can easily see what effect the tariff will 
have upon the economic welfare of the 
rural districts. Such being the case, it 
is impossible to understand how the pro- 
posed measure can be regarded as a 
means of helping the economic condition 
of the farmers.” 
H. J. Scuvucx. 


NO RAILWAY CONGESTION 
IN THE EASTERN STATES 


Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—There is no railroad congestion 
anywhere in the eastern section of the 
country, it was reported today at the 
eighth regular meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board, in the 
Hotel Statler. Officials of the 19 trunk 
lines in the lake region reported that 
fast schedules are being maintained, that 
equipment is in good condition and that 
there is no car shortage. No embargoes 
on grain are in effect on the eastern 
lines, the reports showed, and confidence 
was expressed in the ability of the tide- 
water lines to handle the peak movement 
of cereals in good time when it develops. 

The Wabash stated that its August 
grain loadings broke all former records, 
and other lines reported a volume ‘of 
business ranging up to 90 per cent of 
peak load in the case of the New York 
Central. 

More than 500 shippers and railroad 
officials, including the major portion of 
the membership of the grain subcom- 
mittee, attended the meeting. 


P. D. FaAuNeEstock. 








CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, on Oct. 14 were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.70; St. Louis, 
$5.65; Memphis, Tenn., $5.85; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.95; Louisiana (group 1), 
a New Orleans, $6.20; Kansas City, 

.60. 


MINNESOTA-OHIO BAKERIES MERGED 

Mrinneapous, Minn.—The Purity Bak- 
ing Co., of St. Paul, recently completed 
negotiations for the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Banner-Grocers 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The con- 
sideration was reported at approximate- 
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ly $700,000. -The latter company con- 
trolled three bakeries in Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Hamilton, Ohio. The Purity 
Baking Co. controls two plants in St. 
Paul, two in Minneapolis and one in 
Duluth. E. T. Foley is president, 
Thomas O’Connor vice president, M. L. 
Molan treasurer and manager, and J. T. 
McCarthy secretary. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 


WESTERN MILLERS WILL 
MEET MR. ANDERSON 


Curicaco, I1t., Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—President Sydney Anderson and 
Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will attend a group 
meeting of millers of Kansas and Okla- 
homa at the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, on the afternoon of Oct. 24. This 
is the first of a series of group meetings 
to be held in western states to afford 
millers an opportunity to meet President 
Anderson. Arrangements are being 
made for similar meetings at Denver, 
Portland, Seattle, Great Falls or some 
other point in Montana, Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Nashville. The dates and 
places of meetings for these gatherings 
will be announced as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed. S. O. WERNER. 


CANADIAN MILLS MAKE 
REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A_ reduction of 20¢ bbl in 
spring wheat flour was announced Satur- 
day afternoon. Top patents are now 
$9.05, and first clears $8.35, jute, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points. Millfeed 
is unchanged. Export patents have also 
declined 3d, making quotations 49s 9d 
per 280 lbs, October-November seaboard. 
Demand is fair. A. H. Bamey. 











* * 


Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram) — Flour prices here have 
dropped 30c bbl, making top patents 
$8.50, jute. Millfeed is unchanged. 
Business is active. 

G. Rock. 





Before the war, China was a large 
buyer of flour; in 1920, however, she 
exported large quantities of wheat; now 
she is buying both wheat and flour in 
increasing quantities, the milling indus- 
try of China becoming more important 
all the time. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and esti- 
mates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against esti- 


mates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels 
1915 1916 1917 1918 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 





January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,40 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,282 9,425 10,286 
March ........ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
April ....ceeee 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823. 8,969 9,521 
May ..cceerees 7,171 17,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,715 
TUNE .occcoces 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,612 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,605 
TUly cevceenee 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 10,105 
August ....... 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 11,644 
September .... 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13/349 12,540 11,995 ..... 
October ...... 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 138,581 12,561 ..... 
November ..... 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 ..... 
December ..... 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 ..... 

Totals .... 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 *82,434 


The estimated total wheat flour output by 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 


111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 129,967 


*Eight months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United 


States, as estimated by the Department of 


Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
1928. ..ceseces 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1914... .ccccces 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
1915. cccccces 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
BORG. cccccecee 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
BOAT. ccccccces 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
155 153 114 171 134 155 167 95 120 
155 152 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
gee 155 152 115 194 135 155 153 114 129 
August, 1924.. 155 157 154 117 153 142 156 149 129 126 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 


1918. 
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THRESHING IS DELAYED 


Bad Weather Causes Setback in Western 
Provinces of Canada—Crop News 
from Other Sections 

Winnirec, Man.—Threshing in the 
prairie provinces has again suffered 4 
setback on account of bad weather, (on- 
siderable work has been accomplished in- 
termittently but, generally speaking, 
further heavy rain has suspended ope ra- 





tions. This applies to the entire West, 
In some localities it is feared that the ex- 
cessively wet weather will result in a 
considerable deterioration in grade of 
wheat. Manitoba appears to have the 


largest percentage of grain threshed, ind 
yields are very satisfactory. The corse 
grain harvest is likewise giving good re- 
turns. Very heavy rain in Saskatche- 
wan has for the time being entirely 
stopped harvesting work. In central 
parts of the province considerable sow 
also has fallen. It will probably be sme 
days before threshing can be resuied. 
Some damage from frost is repor'ed, 
but stooked grain is in good condi ion, 
despite excessive rain. Unfavor ble 
weather continues in Alberta, but |.cre 
again stooked grain seems to be stan: ing 
the inclement weather remarkably ell 
and, so far, little damage has been dine. 
Some shortage of labor is reported fiom 
various points in all three provinces, ‘jut 
the situation generally is improving in 
this respect. 

Great Farts, Mont.—Montana farin- 
ers, who this year will have the | st 
wheat market they have enjoyed since 
the war, are more impressed than eer 
with the old saw, “It’s the early bird tat 
catches the worm.” Showers have so 
hindered threshing that, with the w. ck 
ended Oct. 11, it seems probable : ot 
more than 70 per cent of the wheat !\,s 
been threshed, With snow starting so \c- 
what earlier than usual in Mont: iia, 
there is serious danger of damage to ihe 
wheat still unthreshed because of ble: :h- 
ing. Delayed threshing operations ll 
mean greater problems in getting the 
grain to market. Field help is not p'en- 
tiful, and wages are higher. Seediny of 
winter wheat is well along and, as fvre- 
cast some weeks ago, in the southern })or- 
tion the acreage will be lessened. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia—Rains | at 
were scattered over the northern tier of 
Oklahoma counties recently were of grat 
advantage to wheat growers. In swine 
places the soil was sufficiently wate :cd 
for planting that had been delayed. In 
other places the growing condition \as 
advanced. Rains over the grain belt of 
Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle h:ve 
placed the crop in an excellent state. y 
Oct. 10 seeding had been probably 80 » er 
cent completed. By the middle of ‘he 
month it will be about over. 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—According to ‘e- 
ports to the state department of a: ri- 
culture, sowing the new wheat croy in 
Tennessee is getting under way. Onl. a 
small acreage has been sown thus (ir. 
The weather has been dry, and farm rs 
have been waiting for rain. The reports 
to the department indicate that acre: ve 
will be about 30 per cent larger than | st 
year, farmers having been encouraged |\y 
the advance in prices. 


BRITISH MILL MACHINERY 
ENGINEERS VISIT CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man.—L. M. Robinson «14 
T. J. Stevenson, of Thomas Robinson & 
Sons, Ltd., mill machinery enginec >, 
Rochdale, Eng., who were recently 1 
Winnipeg, are expected to make a f''- 
ther visit to this city shortly. They a 
now in Fort William, Ont., and tne tra: 
understands that the object of their tr » 
is to investigate conditions with regar| 
to the establishing of a factory at 
western Canadian point. G. cK 


ENFORCED WHEAT POOL 
ADOPTED IN AUSTRALIA 


An Associated Press dispatch fro 
Melbourne states that the Australian le: 
islative assembly has passed a bill pr: 
viding for a compulsory wheat pool. A - 
cording to the latest estimates of ti 
wheat crop, the yield will be approx'- 
pe 119,000,000 bus, or about 4,000,0' 
less than last year’s crop. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

lour prices are 15¢ bbl lower for the 
week. The weakness, if it can be de- 
serived as such, has not proved an incen- 
tive to buying. The trade generally has 
no confidence in the present market. 
Millers say that never before have there 
been So many comparatively large bakers 
who have not bought in advance. They 
are depending for their current needs 
upon mill warehouse stocks, and they say 
that the market will either have to ad- 
vance a whole lot more or else decline a 
lot before they will contract. This, in 
substance, is the opinion expressed by 
a great many buyers. 

While patents are in anything but 

good demand, there is still an urgent in- 
quiry for fancy and first clear spring 
flours. Bakers want these grades for 
mixing, and mills are far sold ahead. 
They are behind on deliveries, and are 
api to continue so unless the capacity in 
operation is increased materially. The 
oullook for this, however, is not very 
bright, because of the continued lack of 
shipping directions. Mills are bending 
every effort to get directions, but with- 
out suecess. They are unable to account 
for the present situation, unless it is 
that the trade loaded up more heavily 
with winters than was generally sup- 
yosed. 
Che most encouraging feature to the 
trode is the steadily increasing export 
demand, particularly from United King- 
dom markets. Almost each day there 
are sales, some of them running into the 
round lot class. In almost every instance 
the order is for an export patent or cut 
straight. Bookings by Minneapolis and 
interior mills last week, in the aggregate, 
were large. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Oct. 14 Year ago 

rt patent, 98-lb 
ROOM ceanasesedees $8.00@8.60 $6.35@6.85 
idard patent ...... 7.60@8.10 6.10@6.35 
Second patent ........ 7.40@7.90 6.00@6.15 
ney clear, jute....,6.80@7.15 ....@.... 
st clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.25 5.00@5.15 
ond clear, jute.... 4.25@4.75 3.60@3.70 

*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


The domestic and export demand for 
rye flours this last week was negligible. 
Eastern buyers are uninterested and, 
where bids are made, they are away be- 
low millers’ ideas of values. Sales, con- 
sequently, for the week were light. 
Prices, temporarily, while lower than a 
week ago, are still too high to attract 
much foreign business. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.95@7.15 
bbl, in 100-Ilb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
and pure dark at $5.75@5.85. Millers 
feel that future prices will be governed 
largely by export demand, and this, in 
turn, will depend upon whether Russia 
becomes an exporter or not. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,056 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 13,563 a week ago. 

DURUM 

_ Semolinas have declined about 50c bbl 
in the last week, but this was not suffi- 
cient to attract any volume of domestic 
business. Home macaroni manufacturers 
apparently are not satisfied that prices 
are on a stable basis, and have decided 
to wait before committing themselves on 
future needs. Export inquiry, however, 
seems tobe improving. Continental im- 
porters are in the market for No, 3 
semolina and durum clears, and mills 
have no difficulty in selling their surplus 
of these grades for export. Bookings, 
of course, are not heavy, because offer- 
ings are limited. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3, semo- 
lina 4%@4%c, and durum fancy pat- 


ent 44,@4%c. Durum clears are scarce 
and strong at $5@5.30 bbl, jutes, Minne- 
apolis. 

In the week ending Oct. 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 78,825 
bbls durum products, compared with 
69,720 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 11 
was $1.3614@1.60%, and of No, 1 durum 
$1.3414@1.55%. No. 1 amber closed 
Oct. 14 at $1.39%,@1.51%4, and No. 1 
durum at $1.3744@1.46%4. 


WHEAT 

A sharp, insistent milling demand is 
noted for choice, dry wheat. There is 
considerable damp wheat arriving from 
Red River valley points. Mills’ buyers 
are inclined to back away from these 
offerings, even when the is sharply 
discounted. The spread on the top 
grades is widening, on account of the 
relatively small percentage of high pro- 
tein wheat among arrivals. Heavy, 
choice No. 1 dark from Montana sells at 
22@25c bu over the current option, while 
inferior offerings of the same grade will 
not bring more than 2@7c over. Ship- 
ping inquiry is good, heavy sales having 
been reported throughout the week. It 
is understood that some wheat has again 
been worked in Minneapolis for export. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
11 was $1.40%@1.68%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.39%@1.50%. No. 1 dark 
closed Oct. 14 at $1.44%@1.64%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.43%@1.45%. 

Based on the close, Oct. 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.33, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.18. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














No. 1 dark ..... 2,117 2,944 845 730 
No. 1 northern. .2,818 1,035 122 58 
No. 2 northern.. 810 1,427 203 11 
Others .....0.0- 2,872 6,300 1,732 2,831 

Totals ....... 8,617 11,706 2,902 3,629 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 11, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
t 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis .. 28,377 22,451 27,401 26,089 
Duluth ....... 28,112 11,569 22,842 20,077 





Totals ..6.. 56,489 34,020 60,243 46,166 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 


lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: | 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $44.75 @45.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 41.25@41.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.50@39.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.75@38.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 26.00@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowf ...........-. 3.25@ 3.30 
MVS BOGr, WIS? 2.0 c cer ccccecs 6.95@ 7.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.75@ 56.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.80@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.70@ 6.80 
Rolled oate®® ....ccccseessceeee @ 


eas 6 3.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............- 47.00 @47.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 11, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 13 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.08@ 
1.13%, $1.10@1.11; No. 3 white oats 46% 
@50%c, 46% @465c; No. 2 rye $1.17% 
@1.28, $1.16%@1.17%; barley 72@95c, 
72@88e. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 


vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Oct. 15 

Oct.11 Oct.4 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ... 341 320 1 48 329 

Oats ..16,260 14,077 6,026 15,181 20,583 

Barley... 932 842 842 293 1,269 

Rye ....1,331 1,421 7,012 817 496 

Flaxseed. 155 97 463 66 852 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 5-11, with comparisons: 

o— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

W't, bus.5,690,980 2,870,960 1,893,180 1,141,190 

Flour, bbls 14,953 32,798 259,897 352,484 


Millstuff, 
tons ... 514 4,790 12,029 19,130 
Corn, bus. 81,600 68,100 41,910 20,400 


Oats, bus.3,212,1001,060,400 626,300 785,380 
B’ley, bus.1,451,400 413,850 809,760 331,800 


Rye, bus.. 856,520 252,080 442,170 32,500 
Flaxseed, 
bus ....1,191,380 309,690 371,700 74,100 


NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT POOL O. K. 


To set at rest false rumors that have 
been circulated against the North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association, the 
board of directors appointed an auditing 
committee. This committee, in turn, em- 
ployed two certified public accountants, 
F, F. Burchard, of Grand Forks, and 
F. E. Luehe, of Minot. The latter made 
their report last week, and it shows that 
the affairs of the association are in 
splendid condition, its accounts regular, 
and its finances sound and solvent. The 
current assets are more than 5 per cent 
in excess of the liabilities, 


GRAIN YIELDS ABOVE AVERAGE 


Paul H. Kirk, federal statistician, in 
his October report says that the yields of 
spring wheat, oats and barley in Minne- 
sota this year were almost record break- 
ers. The average yield of spring wheat 
was 21.8 bus per acre, which was exceed- 
ed only in 1895; the oats yield, 43 bus 
per acre, was the largest ever recorded, 
while barley went 32 bus, compared with 
24.6, the five-year average. 

On a very diminished acreage as com- 
pared with other recent years, North 
Dakota has this season produced 114,- 
158,000 bus spring wheat, according to 
the preliminary estimate. This produc- 
tion is 8,000,000 bus more than the fore- 
cast of one month ago. The preliminary 
yield estimate is about 15.5 bus per acre. 
The total production of 1922, which was 
126,618,000 bus, and that of 1915, which 
was 151,970,000 bus, are the only crops 
within the past 10 years which excelled 
the wheat crop this year. In 1918, 105,- 
672,000 bus were produced. That year 
there were some outstanding yields in 
rather restricted areas of the eastern 
part of the state, but the production was 
not so uniformly good the state over as 
this season. The previous 10-year aver- 
age production was 84,351,000 bus. 


H. L. BEECHER HONORED 


H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., will be 
the guest of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner given by the citizens of New Ulm, 
Minn., the evening of Oct. 16. Mr. 
Beecher was recently elected president 
of the company, and his business asso- 
ciates and fellow-townsmen are taking 
this means of expressing their pleasure 
over his deserved promotion. A large 
group of his Minneapolis friends are go- 
ing to New Ulm for the occasion. 


M. H, STROTHMAN PROMOTED 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has appointed Maurice H. Stroth- 
man its supervisor of traffic, succeeding 
the late E. C. Best. He will have charge 
of general rate adjustments and the 
company’s relations with the railroads. 
C. C. Crellin has been made traffic man- 
ager. He will have charge of claims, 
routing, freight payments, and have su- 
pervision over the general traffic detail 
at all the company’s offices. 


NOTES 

Cracked corn and ground feeds are 
$1.25@1.75 ton lower for the week. 

C. T. Olson, export manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned Oct. 11 trom Cuba. 

L. J. Elsas, of Atlanta, Ga., vice 
president Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, is 
in Minneapolis this week. 

J. A. Middleton, of New York, vice 
president ee Valley Railroad Co., 
C. A. Blood, of New York, traffic man- 
ager, and E. J. Henry, of Chicago, west- 
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ern traffic manager, were in Minneapolis 
last week calling on millers. 


Mill oats have advanced to 38@389c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while mill 
and elevator screenings are held at $10 
@19 ton. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on its pre- 
ferred stock. 


James A, Crowe, of the British Em- 
pire Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has pur- 
chased a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Alexander Ingraham, who has been 
milling engineer for the Alberta Flour 
Mills Co., Calgary, is on a brief busi- 
ness visit to Minneapolis. 


W. J. Grover has resigned as manager 
of the New Richmond. (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co., effective Nov. 1. 
for the future are indefinite. 


Morris Robinson, of Thomas Robinson 
& Co., Ltd., milling engineers, Rochdale, 
ing., who is at present in western Can- 
ada, is expected in Minneapolis shortly. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 14 as follows: 
sight, $4.4914 ; three-day, $4.48% ; 60-day, 
$4.46%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.65. 

Eugen Salberg, of the importing firm 
N. V. “Veemesta,” Rotterdam, Holland, 
was in Minneapolis last week for a few 
days. His company deals extensively in 
oil cakes, and he was here visiting the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

D. G. Lowell, manager feed depart- 
ment Washburn Crosby Co., and O, A. 
McCrea, manager feed department Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, are 
planning to leave late this week for 
Washington to attend the annual meeting 
of the Feed Control Officials of the 
United States. 


A. W. Strong, head of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was operat- 
ed on Oct, 10 for gall stones and appen- 
dicitis. He is getting along as well as 
can be expected. Mr. Strong has just 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. 


His plans 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 144% were in operation Oct. 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’gs mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, 
Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


Lincoln, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 5-11 ........ 559,800 230,796 41 
Previous week ... 559,800 237,813 42 
WORF ABO vccccccs 561,100 309,520 55 
Two years ago... 546,000 436,185 77 
Three years ago.. 546,000 390,635 72 
Four years ago... 546,000 324,610 59 
Five years ago... 546,000 481,090 88 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 11,443 bbls last week, 
13,486 in the previous week, 1,814 a year 
ago and 3,547 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. BeAd ..cc.ees 335,040 211,116 63 
Previous week ... 406,200 276,394 68 
Veer G80 ..ccccse 335,040 200,226 66 
Two years ago... 384,642 252,362 66 
Three years ago.. 411,690 233,200 56 
Four years ago... 420,810 208,835 49 
Five years ago... 398,610 286,105 71 


Flour output and —- shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Sept. 6 62 69,915 253,750 229,006 3,694 1,131 
Sept. 13 62 69,915 278,552 232,405 6,477 2,068 
Sept. 20 69 68,640 285,802 240,288 1,479 4,726 
Sept. 27 58 67,590 269,657 249,114 6,980 2,112 
Oct. 4, 57 67,700 276,394 248,726 6,895 3,544 
Oct. 11. 50 55,840 211,116 200,226 3,728 357 
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KANSAS CITY 


The movement of wheat and flour 
prices could hardly be more unfavorable 
to business than in the past week or 10 
days. The advance to new high levels for 
several years restricted buying, and when 
this was followed by a substantial break, 
just as the trade was beginning to rec- 
ognize the new prices, the lethargy of 
buyers was even more pronounced. 

Prices are 15@20c lower than the peak 
reached last week. Prior to the break a 
moderate amount of domestic business 
was obtained by southwestern mills, and 
export sales were in sufficient volume to 
bring the percentage of capacity sold by 
Kansas City mills to 80 or 100 per cent. 
Interior southwestern plants sold less, 
proportionately, although in several in- 
stances this record was bettered. 

Inquiry is still rather active for both 
domestic and export grades. Buyers are 
hesitant to book flour for forward ship- 
ment, however, in the face of recent in- 
dications of weakness in prices. Most 
of them express a bullish sentiment for 
later months, but feel that values may be 
somewhat better between now and Jan. 1. 

The feature of the situation continues 
to be the rather substantial buying by 
European countries. Assurance of steam- 
ship operators that sufficient boats to 
supply all needs would be furnished in 
November and December caused millers 
to renew their offerings of export grades, 
and rather heavy sales were made, de- 
spite the high quotations. 

Besides Germany and Holland, flour 
was taken by the West Indies, the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Norway and Greece. 
Prices obtained were mostly good, con- 
taining a fair margin of profit. One 
sale of low protein straight, however, was 
so low as to cause considerable comment. 
It was a lot of 5,000 bags to the Nor- 
wegian government, bringing a_ price 
equal to $5.85, bulk, Kansas City. The 
same company, however, sold a high pro- 
tein straight to Denmark, October- 
November seaboard, at $6.65, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, one of the best prices of the 
week, 

A lot of 80 tons of straight flour was 
sold to Greece by a southwestern mill 
at a price equal to $6.30, bulk, Kansas 
City. The same price was obtained for 
several lots to go to the West Indies. 
London took some low protein straight 
at $6.15, bulk, Kansas City. 

Only occasional offers of clears are re- 
ported, and their prices are as high or 
higher than export straights. One mill 
sold first clear to Jamaica last week at 
$6.05, bulk, Kansas City. 

Shipping instructions continue difficult 
to obtain, and several southwestern 
plants were closed down one or two days 
last week because of a lack of them. 
Kansas City mills made about the same 
amount of flour as in the preceding week. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Oct. 11: patent, $7.30@7.95; 
95 per cent, $6.55@7.10; straight, $6.35@ 
6.95; first clear, $5.80@6.25; second clear, 
$5@5.65; low grade, $4.60@4.90. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. Gell ..ccece. 148,500 128,510 86 
Previous week ... 148,500 132,424 88 
Year ago ........ 150,900 125,550 83 
Two years ago... 123,900 107,222 86 
Five-year average (same week)..... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 5-11 ........ 561,610 448,961 81 
Previous week ... 521,130 456,115 87 
TOG? BOP 6 cccwrne 504,930 340,563 67 

Two years ago... 486,630 364,358 74.8 
Five-year average (same week)..... 75 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 77 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 85,581 bbls last week, 91,825 
in the previous week, 27,466 a year ago, 
and 17,379 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestig business active, 27 fair and 29 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80° mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


COE, BoE occcesitisestteseraséesevavees 65 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 2... ccecsceveecsevosecvees 66 
Es MD 805s 64 004 ye Grea tdcrksseace ees 79 
Cg Be: re ee ee ee 59 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ros | UTEREEEORT TC OTET 43,883 92 
Previous week ...........- 52,432 110 
0 aren er 34,950 73 
TOS PORE GE coos saddens 43,801 94 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Pilour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

COE, ke ssndoaeees 27,300 24,961 91 
Previous week ..... 24,900 24,360 98 
SOGP GHEO casciccecs Bee 23,182 100 
Two years ago..... 18,900 19,557 103 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Oct. 11: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.33144@1.52, No. 2 $1.23@1.51, No. 3 
$1.32@1.50, No. 4 $1.30@1.49; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.49@1.52, No. 2 $1.47@1.50, No. 
3 $1.42@1.46, No. 4 $1.40@1.45. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No. 3 
$1.10@1.11, No. 4-$1.09@1.10; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.12, No. 3 $1.11, No. 4 
$1.10; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.07@1.07%4, 
No. 3 $1.06%4, No. 4 $1.04@1.05. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 11, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls.. 16,900 16,900 141,700 141,375 
Wheat, bus.2,327,400 149,850 1,513,350 746,550 
Corn, bus... 82,500 100,000 | 77,500 108,750 
Oats, bus... 365,500 404,600 46,500 147,000 


Rye, bus.... 6,600 12,100 8,800 1,100 
marley, BUS. -ccer 57,000 1,300 13,000 
Bran, tons.. 2,160 400 5,160 5,220 


Hay, tons... 10,320 5,184 2,736 1,068 


PROTESTS OKLAHOMA RATE RULING 
W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner Kansas City Board of Trade, ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington last week to 
oppose placing in effect a Commission 
examiner’s recommendation for a maxi- 
mum rate of 35c cwt on shipments of 
grain and grain products from Okla- 
homa into Texas. The case is being vig- 
orously contested by the local exchange, 
Oklahoma millers and Kansas interests. 
Transportation experts say the Kansas 
City market would be hard hit if such 
a rate is granted, as Oklahoma wheat 
and flour would be forcibly diverted into 
Texas, either for domestic or export out- 
let. The flat rate would apply to ship- 
ments in excess of 300 miles, regardless 
of the destination in Oklahoma and 
Texas, 


SUFFICIENT BOATS AT GULF 

The United States Shipping Board will 
supply boats for all the flour sold for 
November or December loading at Gulf 
ports, according to advices received in 
Kansas City. As all regular tonnage 


was contracted by mills several weeks 
ago, southwestern exporters have been 
somewhat afraid to sell further volume 
unless sufficient boat space was assured 
them. 

“The scarcity of boats in September 
and October at Gulf ports was due to 
the unexpected increase in sales to Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe,” a re- 
port from Washington says. “The nor- 
mal increase could have been taken care 
of without trouble. As it was, boats 
were provided for all millers who had 
flour sold, but a few difficulties cropped 
out.” 

The increase in available boats is due 
to the fact that operators are returning 
the ships to the United States immedi- 
ately after they are unloaded in Europe, 
without awaiting a return cargo. This 
is said to increase the expense of opera- 
tion somewhat, although the fact that 
return cargoes were always taken at 
cheap rates minimizes the increase. The 
returning of empty boats is partly re- 
sponsible for the increase in ocean rates 
on flour to Holland and Germany, which 
has been about 5c cwt since September. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS TO MEET 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will probably be 
held in Kansas City about the middle of 
November, Secretary Topping announces. 
Mr. Topping has just completed a poll 
of members in an effort to determine the 
most convenient date. 

Practically every one suggested that 
the meeting be not held until after elec- 
tion. As the American Royal Live Stock 
Show will be held in Kansas City about 
the middle of November, it was thought 
that the millers’ meeting should be 
scheduled for the same time, in order 
that millers coming from a distance 
might take advantage of the reduced 
railroad rates which will then be in ef- 
fect. This plan was followed last fall, 
with the result that attendance records 
were broken. 

NOTES 


The resignation of J. B. Herbert as 
Houston, Texas, representative of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
is announced. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from the East after a trip of 
several weeks. 

Transactions in Kansas City wheat fu- 
tures last month aggregated 32,516,000 
bus; corn, 22,646,000; oats, 74,000; total, 
55,236,000 bus. 

J. F. Hall, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is making a 10-day trip to markets in 
the central states, and will go as far east 
as Toledo. 


William de Winter, formerly connected 
with the export departments of several 
southwestern mills, and now with the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, visited in 
Kansas City last week. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade was 
closed Monday, Oct. 13, in observance 
of Columbus Day, which fell on Sunday. 
Members held their annual golf tourna- 
ment. Mill offices also took a_ semi- 
holiday. 

Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., attended the Shorthorn demon- 
stration at the Sni-a-bar Farms here last 
week. He is an extensive Shorthorn 
cattle feeder, operating a large farm in 
West Virginia. 

Most of the millers who went East for 
the national convention of bakers have 
returned home. Practically all of them 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit connections and customers in east- 
ern and central states markets. 

Premiums on 12 per cent protein wheat 
have advanced 4c and on 14 per cent 
protein 64%c, in the past 30 days. Last 
week 14 per cent protein wheat sold at 
the top premium of this crop, bringing 
13c over the Kansas City December price. 

The Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment and the Southwestern Laboratories 
have announced an increase of 25c in the 
charge for making protein tests on wheat, 
effective Oct. 15. Hereafter the fee will 
be 75c, but the tests will be in duplicate 
instead of singly. 

Mills were good buyers of wheat on 
the break in prices, Oct. 9, local grain 
dealers said. Eastern mills were espe- 
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cially anxious for it. However, further 
weakness in the market caused demand 
to lag. The same situation is true ip 
the export trade. 

The civil war in China has so far dis- 
rupted business that the export commit- 
tee of the Southwestern Millers’ Leavue, 
Kansas City, has given up, temporarily, 
the investigations it had started to de- 
termine the possibilities existing in the 
Orient for southwestern flour. 

George E. Hincke, president and ven- 
eral manager, and J. B. M. Wilcox, s:les 
manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.,, 
Kansas City, returned early this week 
from the East. Besides attending the 
conventions of the American Bakers’ <s- 
sociation at Atlantic City and of the 
New England Bakers’ Association at 
Swampscott, they visited the trad in 
several important markets. 

Consensus of opinion of millers re- 
turning from trips to the East and other 
important territories is that flour buyers 
generally have booked their requiren «nts 
up to Jan. 1. It is thought that |)risk 
buying for later months will develo, in 
the next 60 days if prices stead) at 
somewhat lower levels than now pre: ail. 
Otherwise, buyers will probably stay out 
of the market as long as possible. 

Flour and feed shipments from so ith- 
western mills into Central Freight A-so- 
ciation and trunk line territories during 
August were 938,785 bbls, with 83 mills 
reporting, according to figures comp ied 
by the secretary’s office of the Southw.st- 
ern Millers’ League. Shipments to ‘he 
same territories in August, 1923, \-re 
795,562 bbls, 83 mills reporting. S)ip- 
ments in July of this year were 857.207 
bbls, 81 mills reporting. 

The affairs of the association forced 
last fall to supply seed wheat to fi m- 
ers in southwestern Kansas will be c}: sed 
by Nov. 15, and all payments mad: to 
donors. Money for the wheat was lo: ned 
on a percentage basis, and those who 
contributed will receive about 300 per 
cent on their investment, as an excelent 
crop was harvested this year in that .ec- 
tion of the state. The high prices jaid 
for wheat also increased the returns. 

“Foreigners missed their market c:rly 
and then bought supplies of wheat «t a 
terrific rate for 60 days,” said Fred C. 
Vincent, vice president Simonds-Shic |«\s- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, on his 
return from a several weeks’ trip in the 
East. “There has lately been a deciled 
letting up in foreign demand, as re: ent 
purchases were enough for near-by re- 
quirements. It may be expected thi! a 
tremendous amount of wheat will be 
found in this country in all positions on 
Dec. 1.” 

Recent heavy purchases of both wiicat 
and flour by European countries, «-)e- 
cially Germany and Holland, have ca: sed 
millers and grain men in Kansas Cit) to 
believe that importers have overbow cht 
their requirements. The opinion is ad- 
vanced that speculators in Europe «0n- 
tracted for more flour and grain {ian 
they actually had sold, hoping to dis) se 
of their holdings at a good profit \ ven 
the full extent of the world shortag« of 
breadstuffs was realized. Several sovth- 
western millers who have large book gs 
of flour for Europe in November «nd 
December have expressed uneasines~ at 
the decline in prices last week. I' is 
feared that a severe break would c: \1se 
many of the purchases to be canc:led 
or refused. 


ATCHISON 

Mills that have retained their ex; ‘rt 
connections are doing a very good busi- 
ness at profitable figures, and would .in- 
doubtedly do more were space availa’ ‘e. 
Most of it is with the Continent, “5 
United Kingdom buyers are slow in | l- 
lowing the advancing markets. Lar: 
bookings were made early in the weck, 
and several plants here sold over th ir 
capacity. One local mill, with plants in 
other cities, it is rumored has made te 
biggest sales of export flour during Se))- 
tember ever recorded by its company. 

Domestic buying is very limited, a'd 
the only sales being made are those ‘0 
buyers who are compelled to fill imme- 
diate requirements. However, from the 
amount of inquiry, buyers will shortly 
have to come into the market. One of 
the plants here has reduced its produc- 
tion, but this is being offset by greateT 
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activity of the other mills. The total 
output, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, was, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. BDL 2. cc cee ere e ences 29,200 101 
Previous weeK .......++.++. 30,730 108 


While shipping directions are a little 
better, there is still some complaint of 
buyers holding back their instructions. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, Missouri River 
rate points, Oct. 11: short patent $7.75 
@8, straight grades $7.35@7.60, first 
clears $5.80@6.10; soft wheat patent 
$8.20@8.60, straight grades $7.70@7.90, 
first clears $7@7.10. 


SALINA 

Flour trade is a. little slower, due to 
the advance in prices. Buyers have not 
yet accepted the rise in wheat, and are 
holding off. Shipping directions are 
good and export demand fair. Wheat is 
moving very slowly, farmers holding for 
sti]! higher prices. 

Flour advanced sharply last week, re- 
flecting the rise in wheat. Prices on 
flour, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
9: fancy short patent, $7.70@8; 95 per 
cent. $7.50@7.65; straight grade, $7.40 
@7.50. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills with 
a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. BD ceagacasaccesseoves 32,238 70 
PrevioUS WOOK ccccccccsese 29,843 64 


Crain inspections fell to the lowest 
point since the advent of the new wheat 
crop, totaling only 290 cars of wheat, 
6 of corn sal 1 of barley. 


NOTES 

J. R. Miller, grain buyer for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several days 
in Kansas City last week on business. 

Three Salina mills are now running 
full time to keep up with the flour de- 
mand, the Western Star Mill Co. being 
the latest to go on this schedule. 

L.. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and C. S. Chase, sales manager, have 
returned from Atlantic City, where they 
attended the national convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association, stopping 
in Chicago to attend the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 


WICHITA 

lhe Wichita market is unusually slow, 
with mills running about 75 per cent of 
capacity. Domestic inquiry is confined to 
the Southwest, but that trade is excep- 
tionally good, and a number of orders 
have been received for immediate ship- 
ment, 

Export inquiry has picked up in the 
last few days, and with the break in the 
cash wheat market it is believed that for- 
eign buyers will come into the market 
more freely, there having been a number 
of orders received during the last week. 
Bookings were to central Europe, Latin 
America and the Islands. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flour, Oct. 
10: short patent, $7.90@8.10 bbl, basis 
Kansas City; straights, $7.50@7.60; 
clears, $6.40@6.60. 

Wichita received 587 cars of wheat 
last week. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Oct. SeBR sasecccees 65,700 59,774 90.9 
Previous week ..... 64,620 60,490 93 
ZORP WN svcew esses 64,620 40,800 63 
Two years ago..... 64,620 47,604 73.5 
NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., is on an eastern business trip. 

O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., is on a three 
weeks’ business trip to Cuba. 

H. C. Sommers, formerly assistant 
manager of the branches of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, has been trans- 
ferred to Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
will have charge of the company’s busi- 
ness at that point. 

_A. B. Anderson, sales manager Red 
Star Milling Co., R. Ward Magill, sales 
Fey Kansas Milling Co. and An- 
drew Smith, sales manager Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., attended the round table meet- 
ing of millers in Kansas City last week. 
Mr. Anderson went from there to Chi- 
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cago to attend the meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 


Miss Ethel Hewey, domestic science 
expert with the Red Star Milling Co., 
has gone to Cumberland, Md., where she 
will do advertising work on Red Star 
flour for the J. C. Orrice Co. She will 
not return to Wichita until about 
Christmas. 

Much interest was shown in the Na- 
tional Air Congress held in Wichita, Oct. 
11-12. “Woody” Hockaday, the original 
Kansas advertiser, was on hand to give 
out his bags of wheat, balloons and nu- 
merous other trinkets, each of them bear- 
ing the state slogan: “Kansas Grows the 
Best Wheat in the World.” 





OKLAHOMA 

A depressed flour movement continues 
out of Oklahoma because of ascending 
prices, affecting domestic and Latin 
American buying in particular. Flour 
was quoted at 10c bbl higher on Oct. 11 
than during the previous week. Mill- 
feeds also made advances. 

Although specifications for shipments 
on old orders are being received with 
regularity, the lack of new business has 
caused a decline of 10 to 15 per cent in 
the operating capacity of mills. 

Some mills reported a decreased num- 
ber of orders from European buyers, 
probably due to heavy buying earlier in 
the fall and to the lack of shipping space 
at Gulf ports. Swift market changes 
have affected Latin American business 
in this territory more than any other 
thing recently. Acceptance of prices 
cabled to some have several times lately 
been received after yet another increase 
had been made, and acceptances were 
canceled. 

Soft wheat short patent flour was 
quoted, Oct. 11, at $8.50@8.60, straight 
patent $8@8.10, and clears and low 
grades $7@7.60; hard wheat short patent 
$8.10@8.20, straight patent $7.60@7.70, 
and clears and low grades $6.50@7.20. 


NOTES 

The Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock to 
$600,000. 

W. H. Boone, sales manager Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, attended 
recent meetings of millers in Kansas 
City and Chicago, 

According to C. D. Carter, statistician 
for the state board of agriculture, 72 per 
cent of the season’s wheat crop had been 
sold by Sept. 25, leaving an estimated 
15,103,000 bus on the farms. 

Mills of Oklahoma and Texas pur- 
chased about 10 per cent of the wheat 
that moved from country elevators dur- 
ing the first 10 days of October. Ad- 
vancing prices caused the emptying of 
many elevators and a little acceleration 
of movement from the farm. The move- 
ment was light but regular. Many farm- 
ers declined to sell at $1.25@1.35, and 
some intend to hold for $2. Much wheat 
belonging to the growers’ pool is being 
held in nn storage, grain dealers say, 
and growers are paid Ic bu per month, 
the same price the association would have 
to pay for elevator storage. 

A winter of unusually light millfeed 
demand in Oklahoma is forecast by S. A. 
Elliott, director of the feed bureau of 
the state board of agriculture, due, he 
says, to heavy feed and forage crops 
grown this year and to the cheapness of 
cottonseed. Applications of cottonseed 
millers for permits to sell meal and cake 
in the state were much fewer than usual 
in September, indicating, Mr. Elliott 
says, that many cotton growers are feed- 
ing seed rather than selling it to mills. 
The number of applications of feed and 
flour mills of other states for Oklahoma 
permits also was unusually small in Sep- 
tember. 





COLORADO 
The rather slow demand for flour the 
past two weeks was replaced with a rush 
of new buying last week as the result of 
the strong and active wheat market. 
Mills cannot begin to accept all the busi- 
ness offered them on soft wheat flour, 
but they are accepting as much as they 
can consistently, in proportion to the 
available supplies of soft wheat. Flour 
rices. are up 60c bbl. At this level, 
yers fail to display much interest in 
forward business, but the volume of 


shipping directions justifies a resumption 
of full-time operation by most mills. 

Southern flour jobbers are doing an 
excellent business in Colorado soft wheat 
flour. At this season of the year the 
southern trade is usually at its height, 
but this fall it seems to be unusually 
good, no doubt due to the excellent cot- 
ton crop in most sections, coupled with 
the fact that producers are receiving 
comparatively high prices for it. 

Hard wheat flour, both spring and 
winter, has advanced in the same propor- 
tion as soft. Mills have booked a large 
volume on the recent advances, and are 
busy filling specifications on these con- 
tracts. 

Prices, on Oct. 8: best patent soft 
wheat flour $8.15@8.25, standard patent 
$7.65@7.75, self-rising $8.40@8.50; best 
patent hard winter wheat flour $7.35@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.85@6.95; best 
patent hard spring wheat flour, $7.65@ 
7.75,—all in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 


NOTES 


E. C. Heitbrink, of the Sunset Feed 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, was in Denver 
last week. 


W. D. Young, of the Globe Mills, Og- 
den, Utah, was in Denver last week buy- 
ing barley. 

J. R. Forsythe, general manager Long- 
mont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., recently made a trip through grain 
growing sections of -eastern Colorado. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Grain Co. has 
closed its office in Denver, and for the 
time being it is understood that the firm 
will not maintain one in this territory. 
Carl Seibert, former manager of the 
Denver office, has accepted a position 
with the Farmers’ Union Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, as traveling salesman, 
and will cover Colorado territory, selling 
flour and other mill products. 


The movement of wheat to market in 
Colorado this season has been unusually 
rapid. The financial distress of most 
dry land wheat farmers, coupled with 
the comparatively high prices being paid 
for their grain, has facilitated this rapid 
movement. Until very recently, grain 
and flour men felt that considerable 
wheat still was held back in the country. 
Several grain men who have made it their 
business to check this up recently have 
found that this is not correct, and that 
the official government figures on both 
wheat and corn must be considerably 
overestimated for Colorado. 





AUSTRALIAN COMMISSIONER TO 
AMERICA 


MELBourNE, Vicrorta.—Several repre- 
sentative gatherings of Australian citi- 
zens have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to extend good wishes to 
J. A. M. Elder, prior to his departure 
for the United States, where, during the 
next three years, he will be Australia’s 
commissioner. At an assembly under 
the auspices of the Victorian branch of 
the English Speaking Union the prime 
minister (Mr. Bruce) said: “Australia 
desires that the greatest possible har- 
mony should exist between this country 
and America. Lately it has been dem- 
onstrated that the English speaking peo- 
ple are playing a momentous part in in- 
suring the peace of the world.” 

Mr. Bruce remarked that there was no 
doubt in his mind that the government, 
in appointing Mr. Elder to the import- 
ant position of commissioner for Austra- 
lia in America, had made a wise choice. 
Mr. Elder was a man of great business 
ability, and would do much to promote 
the friendly feelings between the United 
States and the British Empire. 

At another important gathering, in re- 
plying to the good wishes extended to 
himself and his wife, Mr. Elder said his 
duties might be placed under two head- 
ings. On the material side he intended 
to do everything possible to right the 
trade balance tween Australia and 
America, and on the spiritual side he 
would seek to foster the friendship be- 
tween the two countries. He indicated 
that numerous lines which could be sup- 
plied by Australia were now being ob- 
tained by America from other countries 
and it would be his business to see that, 
as far as possible, such trade is diverted 
to Australia. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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THE WHITER THE BREAD 
THE SOONER YOU’RE DEAD 


That is the catchy slogan originated 
by the London Daily Mail in its cam- 
paign against white flour. No American 
ad-smith could do better. According to 
J. Ellis Barker, ge ony of the theory 
that white bread eating causes cancer, 
its effects are even more disastrous upon 
beasts, birds and fishes. He says: 

“Rats, birds, and other animals will 
flourish and produce healthy offspring if 
nourished on nothing but whole meal 
bread and water, but they fall a prey to 
various diseases and die a miserable 
death if restricted to devitaminised white 
bread and water. Among the diseases 
caused by the white bread and water diet 
of animals is appendicitis.” 

WHY Not “EAT NO BREAD”? 

J. Ellis is by way of being a direct ac- 
tionist. He believes the solution of the 
white bread evil lies in a sort of glorified 
hunger strike, which, by making the 
millers and bakers turn pale, will make 
their bread turn brown. 

“Tf,” he says, “we wish to have good 
and wholesome bread, we need perhaps 
not wait for intervention by the slow 
moving government and politicians. The 
public can do a great deal to improve 
the bread supply by adopting the motto 
‘Eat no bread’ as long as millers and 
bakers endeavor to foist on us food 
which is not healthful, food which is de- 
structive of our health and strength. 

“Bread is convenient, but is by no 
means indispensable. The great major- 
ity of human beings live without bread. 
We can replace bread with porridge, 
rice, potatoes, and the various palatable 
productions which every good housewife 
can make with the help of flour. Of 
course rice is frequently devitaminised 
by polishing, and flour by being deprived 
of the outer layers of the grain. Still, 
if a sufficient number of people abstain 
from buying bread and tell their bakers 
about it, the bakers will become alarmed. 

“A national bread strike on the part 
of consumers will cause bakers to bring 
pressure to bear upon millers. Millers 
will thus be forced to supply honest 
whole meal flour to the bakers, and bak- 
ers will try to attract custom by guaran- 
teeing that no chemicals whatever are 
used in both flour and bread.” 

Bad 
NO COMPETITION HERE 

The Grand Island office of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co. re- 
cently received the following letter, 
which it regards as about as near an 
“open order” as possible: 

“The Household Favorite 
“Mother Best 
“Grand Island, 
Neb. 
“Gentlemen: 

“We been used your flour MOTHER 
BEST. So we can get the flour in 
Cheyenne, we please you send your price 
list on the flour MOTHER BEST 068- 
48-24-10 lb. Soon we get your price 
list, we will send order.” 


ad 


In a recent visit to a mill, we noticed 
the following program for better busi- 
ness posted in large letters and in a con- 
spicuous place: 

Work more—Rest less. 

Think more—Talk less. 

Sell more—Spend less. 

There is a sermon in each one of these - 
maxims, if you care for sermons.—Diate 
Miller. 

Bad 


AND OF THE INDUSTRY IN WHICH 
HE IS ENGAGED 

I like to see a man proud of the place 
in which he lives; I like to see a man 
live in it so that his place is proud of 
him.—Abraham Linooln. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices are considered too high, 
and have advanced too rapidly for most 
buyers, who have been looking for some 
reaction for several weeks. The decline 
last week was expected by the trade, and 
further recessions are now looked for. 
The drop did not stimulate buying much, 
and no great activity is expected for an- 
other 30 days or so. 

Spring wheat flour is moving in mod- 
erate volume. Mill representatives and 
brokers describe demand as quiet, saying 
that many large users have contracted 
for fair amounts and are not inclined to 
book more at present high levels. How- 
ever, occasional fair sales are reported 
by a few dealers, one having booked lots 
of 3,000 and 5,000 bbls to bakers. More 
business is being done by resellers, who 
have been offering round lots of flour at 
50@75c bbl under list prices. Shipping 
instructions are better, and jobbers re- 
port improvement in deliveries. 

Scattered sales of fair lots of hard 
winters were reported the latter part of 
last week, a few brokers claiming sales 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,500 bbls. How- 
ever, such business was not general, as 
most mill representatives say that the 
low prices quoted by resellers have held 
down their sales. 

Soft winter flour prices are higher, and 
this fact has retarded sales. Cracker 
bakers have not been in the market to 
any extent, and many apparently are 
waiting for a more opportune time to 
buy. Michigan mills continue to under- 
quote soft wheat mills from other sec- 
tions, and have been receiving the bulk 
of the business here. 

Clears are very strong, but demand 
has slowed up a little, as buyers do not 
feel kindly to present levels. Northwest- 
ern offerings are perhaps a little freer, 
although the better grades are still in 
light supply. Some export inquiry, but 
business has been light. A local dealer 
sold a small lot of fancy hard winter 
clears last week to Scotland, the first 
sale by this party to that country in 
some time. 

Rye prices have declined some, and 
demand has improved slightly. That is, 
occasional car lots are being taken, where 
a few weeks ago the buyers would not 
even listen to prices. Local output to- 
taled 3,000 bbls, compared with 2,500 
the previous week. White was quoted 
Oct. 11 at $6.95@7.25 bbl, jute; medium 
$6.70@6.95, and dark $5.30@5.90. 

The higher prices on semolinas have 
nearly entirely checked demand. Sales 
are nominal, although the trade is order- 
ing out against old bookings quite freely. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 11, at 
4% @4%c, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 444@ 
4%%c; fancy durum patent, 44%@44c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $7.85@8.25 bbl, 
standard patent $7.60@8.10, first clear 
$6.60@6.90, second clear $4.80@5.30; 
hard winter short patent $7.20@7.60, 95 
per cent patent $6.80@7.30, straight 
$6.60@7.10, first clear $5.90@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.30@8, standard 
patent $6.85@7.40, straight $6.70@7.20, 
first clear $5.90@6.40. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Bet, SBS .ccccccovs 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
FOO OBO ..ccsecese 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat increased last week, 
totaling 1,192 cars, compared with 985 
the previous week, and $11 a year ago. 
The bulk of it was hard winters, offer- 
ings of red winters and springs being 


light. Red winters were easily the fea- 
ture of the cash market last week, pre- 
miums advancing 3@3%c. Local mills 
picked up everything available. They 
also were good buyers of choice hard 
winters. Exporters were again in the 
market, although toward the week end 
interest slowed up some. Shipping sales 
totaled 1,688,000 bus, practically all for 
export. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
7@8c over December, No. 3 red 5@6c 
over; No. 1 hard December price to Ic 
over, No. 2 hard December price to %c 
over, No. 3 hard 1@1%c under; No. 1 
dark northern 5@12c over, No. 2 dark 
8@i7c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.52%4@1.53% bu, No. 3 red $1.50%@ 
1.51%; No. 1 hard $1.454%4@1.46%4, No. 2 
hard $1.45%@1.46, No. 3 hard $1.44@ 
1.44%; No. 1 dark northern $1.50%@ 
1.5744, No. 2 dark $1.48%@1.52%, No. 1 
northern $1.4744@1.50%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was in good demand, with 
prices a little easier. Receipts totaled 
1,366 cars, against 1,888 the previous 
week, and 828 a year ago. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $1.14% bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.183@1.13%, No. 4 mixed $1.12%, No. 
5 mixed $1.11; No. 2 yellow $1.15@1.15%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.134%@1.14, No. 4 yellow 
$1.124%@1.13%, No. 5 yellow $1.12; No. 
2 white $1.15@1.15%, No. 3 white $1.13%, 
No. 4 white $1.12%, No. 5 white $1.11%. 

Cash rye was lower. Receipts fell off, 
totaling 68 cars, against 75 the week be- 
fore. Demand was fairly active, mills 
taking the better grades. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.29% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Oct. 11, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis..... 290 237 218 181 
Wheat, bus.... 1,825 619 3,650 362 
Comm, BUS. cece 2,499 1,633 1,273 295 
Oats, bus...... 3,282 1,802 635 1,302 
BPG, Bhs ccese 104 16 1,008 19 
Barley, bus.... 670 230 78 67 


OPEN INTEREST IN GRAIN TRADE 


J. W. T. Duval, grain exchange super- 
visor in charge of grain futures adminis- 
tration of United States Department of 
Agriculture, published on Oct. 10 for the 
first time statistics showing customers’ 
open contracts as reported by the clear- 
ing members of Chicago Board of Trade 
during September. 

The open interest in four grains in the 
Chicago futures market reached its high 
point on Sept. 29 at 249,153,000 bus, and 
the minimum was 223,812,000 bus, on 
Sept. 30. Total transactions in all 
grains during the month were 1,825,578,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,158,309,000 for 
August, and 926,923,000 for September, 
1923. In 1922 the aggregate was 1,203,- 
770,000 bus, and in 1921 1,812,130,000. 
Trading in September at Chicago de- 
creased a little more than 15 per cent, 
compared with August. 

A summary of open contracts during 
September follows (000’s omitted) : 

Sept. 30 Largest Lowest Av'’ge 





Wheat....... 103,928 109,677 103,928 107,051 
COR. ccccccce 56,087 56,498 52,000 53,906 
Oats......... 61,832 61,832 43,921 53,697 
BRAVO. csc vccce 19,601 23,676 19,601 22,665 

Totals...... 241,448 249,153 223,812 237,320 


Deliveries of cash grain on September 
contracts during September: wheat, 12,- 
017,000 bus; corn, 2,327,000; oats, 4,246,- 
000; rye, 4,062,000; a total of 22,652,000 
bus. Counting redel:veries, there was an 
aggregate of 68,415,000 bus, including 
34,254,000 of wheat. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Mills in this territory report a fair 
call for corn goods, and in some in- 
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stances that buyers are anticipating their 
requirements to some extent. Mills are 
operating steadily, and report shipping 
instructions satisfactory. Corn flour was 
quoted, Oct. 11, at $2.921%4 cwt, corn meal 
$2.85, cream meal $2.85, hominy $2.90, 
oatmeal $3.35, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $3.05 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 

The Chicago Board of Trade was 
closed on Oct. 13, Columbus Day. 

Martin Luther, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., stopped in Chicago on his 
way home from an eastern trip. 

Clarke Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called 
on the trade in this market last week. 


W. H. Hatfield, sales manager St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., called at this office 
on Oct. 6, leaving later on a trip to 
central states markets. 


Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co. Kansas 
City, stopped in Chicago on his way to 
points in central states and the East. 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, remained in Chi- 
cago after the semiannual meeting until 
the evening of Oct. 10, when he left for 
Washington, D. C 

M. E. Schulz, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was in Chicago 
several days last week, on his way home 
from a several weeks’ trip to markets 
in the East and central states. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, spent Oct. 10 in 
this market, having visited New York 
after attending the bakers’ conventions 
at Atlantic City and Swampscott. 


E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Chicago Oct. 8 to attend the millers’ 
meeting and also to meet his sales repre- 
sentative, Lewis A. Kley, Phoenixville, 
Pa. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president, and 
C. S. Chase, sales manager, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, spent a 
few days in Chicago prior to attending 
the meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. They were on their way home 
from Atlantic City. 


The board of directors of the Dough 
Club of Chicago will meet Oct. 17 to 
discuss plans and draw up articles of 
organization. It plans to hold a noonday 
luncheon meeting next week, probably on 
Oct. 22, but definite arrangements have 
not been completed. 


H. S. Master, who has been Chicago 
manner Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion for the past year, has returned to 
Kansas City to take up duties similar to 
what he had before, and also added re- 
sponsibilities at this mill’s home office. 
Before leaving Chicago he appointed 
Frank G. Somers, who has been his as- 
sistant for some months, as manager for 
this territory. 


The Curry-Linihan Co., broker, has 
succeeded the firm of J. P. Curry & Co., 
with offices in the Security Building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Curry started in business 
handling flour and cereals about 20 
months ago, prior to which time he was 
in charge of the bulk cereal department 
of the Armour Grain Co. Mr. Linihan 
was formerly manager United Cereal 
Mills, Quincy, Ill., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 29,000 bbls to Buffalo, 14,- 
000 to Erie, 3,000 to Ogdensburg, 1,000 
to Depot Harbor, 1,000 to Collingwood; 
wheat, 2,165,000 bus to Buffalo, 202,000 
to Depot Harbor, 183,000 to Montreal, 
404,000 to Port Colborne, 194,000 to 
Tiffin, 221,000 to Port MecNicoll; corn, 
799,000 bus to Buffalo, 54,000 to Ogdens- 
burg, 91,000 to Depot Harbor, 45,000 to 
Collingwood; rye, 714,000 bus to Buffalo, 
188,000 to Depot Harbor, 103,000 to 
Montreal. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., visited 
in Chicago en route home from his east- 
ern trip, where he attended the bakers’ 
conventions at Atlantic City and Swamp- 
scott, Mass. At the former convention 
he had a conference with his following 
sales representatives: George A. Daut, 
Covington, Ky; S. C. Byrum, Indianap- 
olis; T. C. Davis, Syracuse, N. Y; J. H. 
Claybrook, New York; Frank W. Lund, 
Philadelphia; C. A. Balch, Pittsburgh; J. 
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B. Ellis, Lansing, Mich; S. P. Wagner, 
Tamaqua, Pa; W. H. Colvin, Ohio. 

C. L. Hutchinson, founder and _presj- 
dent of the Art Institute, and vice presj- 
dent Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, died 
Oct. 7 from an attack of bronchial pneu- 
monia. He was formerly in the grain 
business here, and also served as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
one time, leaving the grain trade to enter 
the banking field. A committee was ap- 
pointed to represent the Board of Trade 
at the funeral services on Oct. 9. 


MILWAUKEE 

Despite the development of an easier 
tone in the wheat market, flour prices 
are firmly maintained at a further ad- 
vance of 10@15c bbl. The extent of the 
decline in wheat evidently was a disap- 
pointment to customers, and it is ap- 
parent that the conviction is growing 
stronger that it is hopeless to look for 
much cheaper flour for the present. 
Sales were only for absolute needs. \ills 
received some bids on fair-sized lots on 
open offers. Closing quotations, Oct. 11: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent $8.50@8.80, standard patent $8.20 
@8.45, straight $7.95@8.25, first clear 
$6.40@6.80, and second clear $5@5.23, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The spread between spring and Kan- 
sas flour has narrowed more, owing to 
the relatively higher price winter wheat 
is commanding in the cash market, and 
this has discouraged trade somewhat. 
Kansas patent, however, remains attrac- 
tive, and the bakery trade especially has 
had wires out for moderate lots. While 
but a small part of the business reac!ied 
the booking stage, the turn of events is 
expected to make trade more active. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 11: fancy brands 
of hard winter wheat patent $7.75@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7.50@7.75, straight 
$7.30@7.60, and first clear $5.80@5.9.;, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

BOR, BebD wccpecsces 12,000 5,000 42 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,500 38 
BE POMP o6.c.eces 12,000 4,500 38 
Two years ago..... 16,000 9,500 60 
Three years ago ... 24,000 18,570 66 
Four years ago..... 24,000 3,180 17 
Five years ago..... 24,000 14,000 58 


Although the cash rye market has de- 
clined 6@7c bu during the week, and rye 
flour has eased off somewhat, the trade 
is not manifesting any interest. Sales 
during the past week were the lightest 
on the crop. Some bids were made from 
day to day, but they were out of line 
with the limits named by mills, which 
were based on the cost of the grain and 
appeared exorbitant. The experience in 
this market, which doubtless is general, 
is that offerings of cash rye are chiefly 
off grade, with high moisture content, 
upon which discounts are liberal. Con- 
siderable Wisconsin rye has been sold 
for forward shipment on the basis of No. 
2 grade, but on arrival samples graded 
lower, and settlements were enforced. 
Millers find it hard to obtain the choice, 
dry rye needed to keep up the standard 
of their flour, and are not anxious to sell 
the better qualities at the slightest con- 
cessions. Low grades are easy, with lit- 
tle demand, export requirements being 
almost entirely for the grain rather than 
the milled product. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 11: pure white rye flour $7.25@ 7.50 
bbl, straight $6.90@7.15, pure dark $5.50 
@5.75, and ordinary dark $5.10@5.45, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 11, as repor'cd 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipment:— 
1924 1923 1924 1°23 


Flour, bbls... 70,990 72,760 8,520 8,%50 
Wheat, bus.. 148,400 51,800 198,975 34,(25 
Corn, bus.... 148,000 128,760 290,203 131,54 
Oats, bus.... 749,000 860,200 385,403 490,°°9 
Barley, bus.. 356,800 297,040 167,940 63,5:0 
Rye, bus..... 162,725 31,130 87,707 10,0°0 
Feed, tons... 420 2,340 2,137 6,16 
NOTES 


Business on ‘change was suspended 
Monday, Oct. 13, in observance of Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Herbert Westernhaven, North Free- 
dom, Wis., has sold his feed mill and ele- 
vator to Oscar Wagner, of Loganville. 

K. B. Jeffris, secretary Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., successor to the Blodgett- 
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Holmes Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., 
called on the Milwaukee trade during the 
past week. 

Gabriel Zweifel, New Glarus, Wis., has 
sold the New Glarus Brewing & Malt- 
ing Co., established in 1893 and operated 
until 1920, to Darrow & Cox, of Kenosha, 
Wis., who will resume operation of the 
plant and manufacture a line of cereal 
products as well as beverages. 

The Appleton, Wis., Woolen Mills, 
which on Oct. 1 took possession of the 
Reedsburg, Wis., Roller Mills, to gain 
an additional source of supply, has made 
it known that not only will it continue 
to operate the flour and feed depart- 
ment, but will make improvements to 
give customers greater service. A new 
dam is being constructed to provide more 
power for both the woolen mills and 
flour mill, and the grinding equipment is 
being overhauled to make it modern in 
every respect. Clyde Stewart is retained 
by the new owners as the active manager 
of the flour mill. L. E. Meyer. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF 
AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS 


MexBourne, Vicrorra.—Millers in South 
Australia and Victoria continue to re- 
port small sales of flour to South Africa. 
Otherwise, the flour export trade lately 
has been quiet. 

Since the opening of the export season, 
Dec. 1, last, the quantities of wheat (in 
bushels) and flour (in short tons) dis- 
patched oversea from the four principal 
exporting states (compared with the fig- 
ures for the corresponding terms of the 
two immediately preceding seasons) have 
been as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 








krom— 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus. .. 18,966,869 14,383,610 23,648,872 
Victoria .... 24,252,910 8,495,472 12,759,374 
N. S. Wales.. 17,390,910 1,203,309 3,982,641 
W. Australia. 8,334,300 6,856,536 8,994,382 
Queensland.. 810,908 wcccccce cevccecs 

Totals .... 69,755,892 29,938,927 49,385,269 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 


Frrom— 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 





South Australia ..... 30,837 44,674 49,546 
VictOrim scsvccocenes 84,412 116,787 118,578 
New South Wales ... 73,750 66,598 87,305 
Western Australia .. 41,828 38,870 45,628 

Totals wccccccccces 230,827 266,929 301,057 


For the first seven months of the year, 
Victoria exported 8,349,208 ctls wheat 
and 2,397,370 ctls flour, the whole having 
been equal to 19,669,036 bus wheat, com- 
pared with 13,573,484, of which 5,834,900 
were in the form of flour, for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The in- 
crease this year may be attributed to the 
larger wheat yield 

Details of the exports for the seven 
months of the current year (January- 
July), and the destinations thereof, were 
as follows, in centals: 


To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 8,751,139 658,124 
EE Sea pened eecaseanee 1,606,876 ..c.«. 
0 EEE er errr 246,419 710,760 
Bouth AICR ..cccccscess 267,499 283,966 
Java and Sumatra ...... = ..e.6. 240,649 
SOE £060 6.00606 00se0ce ve 1,507,086 ...... 
BEOE Segeeicusvesscecsnes | pieane 339,582 
oo ee errr rr 1,070,689 264,289 

WOE Sowetevenesseurs 8,349,208 2,397,370 


Jast month Victoria shipped 961,277 
ctls wheat, compared with 845,771 for 
June. Italy absorhed 167,094 ctls, New 
Zealand 179,543, the United Kingdom 
457,800 and France 11,335. Flour ex- 
ported for the month was about the same 
it volume as that dispatched during 
June, the total having been 252,234 ctls, 
against 251,339. Egypt was the largest 
individual purchaser, having bought 50,- 
572 ctls. Other principal destinations 
were the United Kingdom, 49,833 ctls; 
South Africa, 33,083; Hongkong, 23,993; 
Java and Sumatra, 25,936. 

The financial stringency in Australia 
at the present time was the subject of 
some critical comments by the premier 
of Queensland (Mr. Theodore) recently. 

he searceness and dearness of money, 
he said, were hampering development in 
tural industries, and the position was 
accentuated by the adverse exchange sit- 
uation between England and Australia. 
The banks attributed the difficulty to 
over-expenditure by various governments, 
and an excessive isssue of Australian 
loans in London. 

He was of the opinion, however, that 
the banks and private concerns, and not 
the governments, were principally to 











blame. In the last two years the banks 
of Australia had advanced such huge 
amounts of money for speculative enter- 
prises and nonessential business under- 
takings that the cash reserves of the 
banks, in proportion to the liabilities, had 
declined to about 17% per cent. The 
banks had lately become alarmed, and 
were drastically contracting credit, with 
the result that farmers and other pro- 
ducers were unable to get accommoda- 
tion. 

The efforts now being made by Aus- 
tralian exporters to develop trade with 
the East are being facilitated, to some 
extent, by the increasing competition be- 
tween shipping companies engaged in the 
trade. This competition is particularly 
marked among the Japanese lines, and 
the arrival upon the scene of still an- 
other company has precipitated hostili- 
ties. There is considerable doubt in 
shipping circles as to whether the pres- 
ent volume of trade, which is undoubt- 
edly expanding, justifies the increasing 
number of vessels which are being 
brought into commission. The freight 
market at present is quiet, but seasonal 
activity will soon become manifest. 

The result of an extensive freight cut- 
ting campaign is revealed in some singu- 
lar conditions. For example, whereas 
general freights to Hongkong average 
about 40s, those to Singapore are more 
than double that figure. News from 
Japan is to the effect that two modern 
vessels are being built at Hongkong for 
the Australian-Oriental trade. Special 
attention is being paid to the provision 
of facilities for the carriage of cargo, 
the accommodation for which, in each 
steamer, will be equal to 4,000 tons. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





USE OF DRIED INSECTS AS FEED 

Quantities of unpoisoned locusts are 
being offered for sale in South Africa 
for pay and cattle feed. These lo- 
custs are dried, packed in bales or bags, 
and are sold for £14 ton, f.o.b., South 
African ports, packing included. The 
ground locusts are sold for £16 ton. The 
composition is given as follows: moisture, 
9.05; ash, 5.12; ether extract, 11.19; fiber, 
11.26; protein, 59.60. The firm of Sales- 
nick & Co., Johannesburg, has brought 
this matter to the attention of the office 
of the American trade commissioner. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

WM ccccsccccsscs ieee 42,889,684 
Bb 800.060 00060208 16,309,856 98,524,405 
errr 15,024,628 164,691,565 
ree 16,800,805 280,057,601 
EP oor 19,853,952 218,287,000 
Pree 26,449,581 148,086,470 
Sere 21,706,700 111,177,103 
er 13,926,117 106,196,318 
eee 14,379,000 154,049,686 
rrr 15,662,000 205,906,000 
rT re 12,769,073 173,861,944 
Deeb teh o8ets0e 12,278,206 99,508,968 
Bn 68.6 vceecuaenae 10,622,000 61,655,000 
er rr 11,258,000 32,669,000 
0 rrr re 8,370,000 24,257,000 
ree 9,688,000 48,490,000 
|, PRE EEEE REEL 13,013,000 92,780,000 
Rr 15,277,000 91,384,000 
DN 66.0600 60vee ese 14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 

11,543,000 °* 13,015,000 

19,555,000 73,373,000 

18,328,000 129,466,000 

19,200,000 178,300,000 

18,500,000 98,900,000 

18,500,000 108,700,000 

16,600,000 149,200,000 

13,600,000 109,900,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924*.. 15,768 255 11,122 6,127 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 389,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 652,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 653,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,673 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902 18.724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,996 
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THE WORLD SERIES UPSET 

Thank fortune, the world series is over 
and Washington may some day return to 
normal. Even for one with a perfect 
batting average as a nonfan the atmos- 
phere, heavily charged with ganglitis, 
became almost unbearable. For seven 
long days, and as many equally long 
nights, the national capital suffered from 
an aggravated case of tense and shat- 
tered nerves. 

A brief extension of the strain and 
stress and the government might have 
—- functioning. President Coolidge 
could not restrain his enthusiasm, and 
with Mrs. Coolidge at his side joined in 
all of the applause of the local team, 
the Senators. It is doubtful if Wash- 
ington has ever had a gala occasion 
equaling the jubilation following the 
final run which moved the world baseball 
championship to the capital of the United 
States. Armistice Day celebration on 
Nov. 11, 1918, could not be compared 
to it. 


PARING THE BUDGET 


Anyway it’s over, and the President 
is back at his desk busying himself with 
many items of the annual budget, mak- 
ing it his special business to see if there 
are not a few of them that can be 
trimmed. Some of the department heads 
already are understood to have received 
word that their estimates are too high 
and that the paring knife might as well 
be used now as later. Reductions are 
probable all along the line. 


THE GREAT BRAN CONSPIRACY 


The miller’s greatest concern perhaps 
should be here at home, where he must 
dedicate himself to the task of offsetting 
the libelous propaganda being carried on 
so systematically to the effect that horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep have been getting 
the better of the bargain in the division 
of food values of wheat grain. To be 
consistent, those who are carrying on 
this campaign against white flour should 
tell the world that the confectioner has 
been throwing away the wrong part of 
the walnut and the almond. 

Attention would not be paid in this 
column to the attack on white flour but 
for the fact that the fiction of whole 
wheat as the perfect health food was 
a Washington invention. It behooves 
the baker also to begin to think about 
counter attacking, as Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
the able secretary of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, is doing. If only bran 
and shorts are fit for human beings to 
eat, the bulk of the population will re- 
fuse to eat wheat at all. 


REPORT ON SEC. 28 


The report of the Hoover committee 
on section 28 of the merchant marine 
act may be expected, it is thought, about 
Dec. 1. The report will be submitted to 
President Coolidge, who is responsible 
for the existence of the commission which 
was appointed at the time when the Ship- 
ping Board, under the influence of the 
President, voted to reverse its previous 
action putting section 28 into effect. 

The Hoover report is likely to be com- 
prehensive, because the committee was 
directed to go into the question of the 
co-ordination of rail and water transpor- 
tation. Any recommendation for mak- 
ing the section effective should carry 
with it some definite plan for uniting 
land and water transportation into one 
great network in such manner as to re- 
move many of the objections to the or- 
der of a few months ago which gave no 
heed to the congestion it would cause at 
certain ports and the discrimination 
forced upon the flour milling trade. 

The Shipping Board has performed a 
service worthy of appreciation in the 
recent order of Chairman O’Connor to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to sup- 
ply adequate ships for moving the grain 





which has been piling up at the principal 
ports of the country. It was significant 
that such an order should become neces- 
sary, because it has been a long time 
since the export grain movement required 
special attention. The reason for the 
order is apparent in figures from the 
Department of Agriculture showing that 
wheat exports for September gained 8,- 
000,000 bus over August, and approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 bus over September, 
1923, 


MR. GASKILL’S REAPPOINTMENT 


The food trade is justified in express- 
ing its pleasure at the reappointment of 
Nelson B. Gaskill to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The appointment is for the 
recess only, but confirmation by the Sen- 
ate seems reasonable to expect. Com- 
missioner Gaskill as a member of the 
federal trade board has taken the posi- 
tion that there are two sides to every 
case, and that the business concern, or 
individual engaging in business, is en- 
titled to a full hearing. He has kept 
an open mind until the evidence was all 
in, and has not participated in some of 
the best known of the numerous political 
decisions of his colleagues. 

It will be recalled that Commissioner 
Gaskill dissented from the action of the 
majority in the case of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce several months 
ago. He has consistently declined to be 
a party to proceedings by the commission 
which he regarded as wholly destructive 
of business rather than constructive. He 
believes that the commission was created 
to help business, and not to destroy it. 


RECLAMATION OF LANDS 


There are likely to be additional ap- 
propriations for reclamation of arid 
lands in the West, but this money will 
come out of the reclamation fund and 
not out of the general fund in the treas- 
ury. Congress will have before it rec- 
ommendations that several new projects 
be undertaken without delay, favorable 
reports having been received during the 
week from engineers and economic and 
soil specialists who have been making all- 
summer studies of one project in Ne- 
braska, one in Utah, one in Nevada, 
three in Oregon and one in Washington. 

Some protests have been heard from 
certain of the agricultural states of the 
Middle West and East against the fur- 
ther reclamation of the desert land of 
the West, on the ground that there is 
already an agricultural overproduction. 
The President made his position clear in 
a letter recently to the American mining 
congress, in which he said that the gov- 
ernment was compelled to look far in 
the future. 

“It is my purpose,” the President said, 
“unremittingly to stimulate and encour- 
age the development of these great 
projects by every authority of the fed- 
eral government. A country growing so 
fast as is our own cannot limit its con- 
siderations to immediate necessities. 
Many people now living will see this a 
country of 200,000,000 inhabitants. The 
nation’s interest will be served by pro- 
moting the widest diffusion of popula- 
tion. The national security, the best so- 
cial development, the wisest utilization of 
natural resources, all demand this.” It 
is too bad that wider publicity was not 
given to the following paragraph from 
the same message: 

“As soon as the gold standard is again 
generally in operation our stocks will 
again be drawn upon to meet the needs 
of other countries.” 

Signs are appearing that Europe is 
getting itself in better shape to become 
a good customer of the United States. 
The grain farmer already is reaping the 
benefit of the improved economic condi- 
tion abroad, and the miller is justified 
in looking forward to a sizable gain in 
the foreign demand for his product. 
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FEDERATION WELCOMES SYDNEY ANDERSON 





Chicago under auspices of the Mill- 

ers’ National Federation marked a 
new gain in the feeling of confidence and 
friendship among millers which had its 
beginning at a similar meeting a year 
ago. While the outstanding event was 
the installation in office of Sydney An- 
derson, the new president, the meeting 
was, in its larger aspects, a conference 
of good friends and good neighbors in- 
terested in the improvement of milling 
conditions. In its contribution to this 
cause, the meeting was undoubtedly sig- 
nally successful, and no miller attended 
who was not apparently strongly im- 
pressed with the headway being made 
and strong in his confidence in the ability 
of the industry to continue to progress 
toward better days. 

o 7 

The regular semiannual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation was opened 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 8, at a little 
after 2 o'clock. Invitations had been 
extended to all wheat flour millers to be 
present at this gathering, and there was 
a very fine response, as the registration 
showed that about 150 to 160 were in 
attendance for the first session. As this 
was to be a reception to the new presi- 
dent, the Hon. Sydney Anderson, he was 
formally introduced by T. S. Blish, chair- 
man of the board, at the opening of the 
first business session. Mr. Anderson re- 
sponded briefly, explaining that he ex- 
pected to have many opportunities dur- 
ing the convention to declare himself. 
He expressed his satisfaction on being 
associated with an industry that holds 
such an important economic position in 
this country, and suggested that at this 
time there be a frank and heart to heart 
discussion of the many problems facing 
the industry. 

One of the first important actions 
taken was the approval of a declaration 
of principles and policies of the Millers’ 
National Federation which had _ been 
drawn up by President Anderson at the 
request of the executive committee, and 
which had been approved by this body. 
This declaration, after being read, was 
unanimously approved by the convention. 

In calling the meeting to order, Chair- 
man Blish said he wished to express his 
appreciation of the excellent work that 
has been done by the members of the 
executive committee since the reorganiza- 
tion. They have accomplished much, he 
said, during the past six months. A large 
part of the first session was devoted to 
reading the reports of the executive com- 
mittee, secretary-treasurer, export agent, 
traffic director, and the standing com- 
mittees. 

This was followed by the reading of 
the principles and policies of the Fed- 
eration, and Chairman Blish asked Presi- 
dent Anderson to speak briefly on these. 
Mr. Anderson stated that at the first 
meeting of the executive committee the 
oo of policies came up, and that 
the committee had received many re- 
quests asking the officers to outline the 
policies of the Federation, and in what 
activities it expects to engage. The poli- 
cies should be, he said, such that they 
could be assimilated by the public, as 
it is impossible to avoid public interest 
in what is being done. r. Anderson 
said he had taken notes of the discussions 
at executive committee meetings, and on 
instructions by the committee had pre- 
pared the statement. On being read it 
was unanimously adopted. 


Tic: meeting of millers last week at 





J. B. McLemore announced that a com- 
plaint had been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by certain inter- 
ests on account of the lower classifica- 
tion of self-rising flour than their prod- 
ucts. This, he said, would not only af- 
fect millers of this product, but also 
those making pancake flour, etc. He said 
that he had notified the directors of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ League, who had 
taken steps to protect their interests, 
and to endeavor to postpone the hearing, 
which has been set for Oct. 30 at Provi- 
dence, R. I., until a later date. Mr. Bell 
announced that the executive committee 
had authorized President Anderson to 
work with Mr. McLemore on this matter. 

A resolution of the executive commit- 
tee was approved, as follows: “That the 
executive committee recommend to mem- 
bers of the Federation that the articles 
of organization be amended to provide 
that, when mills representing more than 
50 per cent of the yearly output of mem- 
bers of state or regional millers’ asso- 
ciations have become members of the 
Federation, the secretary of such organi- 
zation shall automatically become a mem- 
ber of the Federation without payment 
of dues and without vote except as proxy 
for a member of his organization who 
is a member of the Federation and who 
is not present.” 

The following were elected honorary 
members of the Federation: William C. 
Edgar, Minneapolis; Charles Espen- 
schied, St. Louis; Frank B. Rice, Miami, 
Fla;-A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; H. 
S. Kennedy, Minneapolis. 

Carl W. Sims, chairman of the sales 
contract committee, stated that his com- 
mittee, with the executive committee and 
Federation counsel, will make a deter- 
mined effort to formulate a sales con- 
tract that will be satisfactory to all mem- 
bers, and as nearly satisfactory as pos- 
sible to all flour sellers and buyers alike. 

The rest of the session was taken up 
by a frank discussion of present condi- 
tions in the trade. C. B. Jenkins, James 
Ford Bell and B. W. Marr expressed 
themselves as highly pleased over the im- 
proved morale and better financial con- 
dition of the industry. It was stated 
that the industry can get nowhere unless 
the millers have respect for their own 
business, and until they reach the point 
of deciding that prices are to be fixed 
at the mill office and not by the buyer. 
“When we look back to about a year ago 
and think of the conditions at that time, 
we can do so with a great deal of pleas- 
ure,” one miller stated. “At that time 
we started to build up the morale of the 
industry, and we have succeeded to a 
large extent. We should take stock of 
what has been accomplished and make a 
further determination to carry on the 
good work, by having the nerve to sit 
tight and demand a reasonable profit.” 


THE DINNER 


The feeling and atmosphere of a Fed- 
eration mass convention attended the 
dinner in the evening in honor of Presi- 
dent Anderson. The occasion was en- 
tirely informal, the 150 or more millers 
and their guests being seated at small 
tables, with Federation officers at a 
speakers’ table across the end of the 
room. Mr. Blish presided, but quite 
wisely the customary long program of 
after dinner talks was dispensed with, 
Mr. Anderson being the only speaker. 
His outline of conditions in the industry, 
with his suggestions about the work to 
be undertaken by the Federation, were 
closely attended and frequently inter- 
rupted by applause. 


THE THURSDAY 8E8SION 

The second day’s session was not so 
much an official meeting of the Federa- 
tion as an informal friendly conference, 
with free interchange of views on mat- 
ters of current interest to millers. The 
attendance was limited to millers and to 
invited members of the trade press, not 
so much because all discussion might not 
have been carried on in public as to cre- 
ate a feeling of informality and friend- 
liness in order to bring out free discus- 
sion of trade problems and perplexities. 
The meeting was a worthy successor of 
the one of a year ago, which was, in con- 
siderable degree, the starting point of 





the better conditions in the industry. No 

formal action was taken in connection 

with any of the subjects discussed. 
Adjournment was taken at 1:30 o'clock. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the executive committee 
covered the four meetings held by it 
since the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion last April. At the first of these, 
held in Chicago on May 21, there was 
detailed discussion of the organization of 
the Federation under the new plan 
adopted in April. The committee adopt- 
ed the basis of one and two tenths mills 
barrel on the wheat flour output during 
the calendar year 1923 as the basis for 
dues for 1924. Authority to pass on ap- 
plications for membership was delegated 
to the committee on membership. A 
resolution was adopted defining the 
status of the executive committee as a 
committee of the board of directors, act- 
ing for and by authority of the board in 
carrying out its policies and responsible 
to the board for its action. The qualifi- 
cations of seven candidates, nominated 
for the presidency of the Federation, 
were discussed, It was determined to 
select 16 regional directors to assist in 
carrying on the work of the Federa- 
tion, and appointments were made as 
follows: 

California, S. B. McNear, San Fran- 
cisco; Pacific Northwest, O. D. Fisher, 
Seattle; Colorado, Idaho and Utah, J. K. 
Mullen, Denver; Montana and Wyoming, 
Ralph Denio, Sheridan, Wyo; Texas, 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls; Kansas and 
Oklahoma, Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas 
City, Kansas; Kansas City and lower 
Missouri, and Kansas west to Topeka, 
H. C. Randall, Kansas City; Nebraska, 
A. R. Kinney, Omaha; Northwest, G. M. 
Palmer, Mankato, Minn; Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Walter Stern, Milwaukee; St. 
Louis and southern Illinois, George S. 
Milnor, Alton, Ill; central states, B. W. 
Marr, Columbus, Ohio; Southeast, G. A. 
Breaux, Louisville; Virginia and North 
Carolina, Thomas L. Moore, Richmond; 
Buffalo and New York, Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport; Pennsylvania and Mary- 
_ H. C. W. Patterson, Saltsburg, 

a. 

The second meeting, held in Chicago 
June 19, confirmed the appointment as 
president of the Federation of the Hon. 
Sydney Anderson, acting after the con- 
sideration of reports from subcommittees 
and telegrams from all members of the 
board of directors. A _ resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the Federation 
should confine its activities to matters 
affecting the milling industry. A resolu- 
tion was passed recommending that the 
secretary of any state or regional millers’ 
association should automatically become 
a member of the Federation, without 
payment of dues and without vote, when 
mills representing more than 50 per cent 
of the yearly output of the total mem- 
bership of such an association had joined 
the Federation. 

The third .meeting was held in Chica- 
go July 29, President Anderson being 
present. The committee adopted a res- 
olution recommending to the sales con- 
tract committee that the carrying charge 
on flour be changed to one third of one 
cent per barrel per day, and,on feed to 
one cent per ton per day. 

The fourth meeting was held in Kan- 
sas City on Sept. 3. It was decided to 
have the Federation headquarters remain 
in Chicago. After discussion of the 
subject of flour standards, it was de- 


cided to send to all members of the Fed- - 


eration copies of Professor Harry Sny- 
der’s pamphlet entitled “The Nomencla- 
ture of Wheat Flours.” 

The membership of the executive com- 
mittee is as follows: T. S. Blish, Sey- 
mour, Ind., chairman; James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis; Charles L. Roos, Welling- 
ton, Kansas; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City; Samuel Plant, St. Louis; Mark 
N. Mennel, Toledo; C. B. Jenkins, No- 
blesville, Ind. 





STANDING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The membership and finance commit- 
tee reported the receipt of applications 
for membership from milling companies 
representing an aggregate output of 57,- 











654,169 bbls for the year 1923, and an- 
nual dues to the Federation of $69 |85. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The committee on export trade re- 
ported that the question of enfor ing 
section 28 of the merchant marine act 
might again come up for considera‘ on, 
and that the committee was keepin, in 
close touch with the situation. It is 
maintaining a careful record of oan 
wheat and flour rates, and is calling the 
attention of steamship lines. to any in- 
usual spreads. With reference to the 
so-called “carriage by sea” act passed by 
the British Parliament, the commi'tce 
recommended that action be taken to se- 
cure the passage of a similar act by ( 
gress. As regards the prospect of an 
import duty on flour in Germany, ‘he 
committee reported that “to render «ll 
the aid that is asked would establis): a 
dangerous precedent and might place the 
Federation in a very embarrassing }))si- 
tion.” 


o 


CROP IMPROVEMENT 
The committee on crop improven nt 
reported that the millers in the So th- 
west have continued their good work of 
previous years, and have started an ed- 
ucational campaign among farmers « »v- 
ering the treatment of seed. In ‘he 
Northwest the main work has been in 
rust prevention. In the central nd 
eastern states the millers have cont-ib- 
uted to wheat improvement, especially in 
connection with the eradication of 
troublesome foul weeds. The commi''ce 
recommended that the Federation tke 
part in a co-operative campaign cover- 
ing clean and pure seed, dockage, rust 
elimination, elimination of foul weds 
and rotation of crops. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation committee repor' ed 
that “it has refrained from joining «ny 
rate discussions in any particular terri 
tory,” but that “as a general rule we 
have expressed the opinion that ‘he 
present rates are agreeable if they c 
tinue to provide millers with the sp!-n- 
did service and adequate car supply tit 
has been provided for the past seve al 
years.” 


4 
7 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 

The committee on grain standard °:- 
tion and inspection reported that of he 
two changes in wheat standards recei'|ly 
promulgated by the Secretary of A-ri- 
culture, one, establishing the grade *\o. 
1 hard spring,” can meet with no »)- 
jection from the standpoint of the mI- 
er. The other, increasing the maxim \'n 
amount of white wheat permissible in 
the No. 1 and No, 2 grades of hard +d 
spring and hard red winter, constitwc 
a material lowering of the standards a4, 
consequently, was vigorously oppos (|, 
but without success. 


LEGISLATION 


The committee on legislation report: 
that it hoped for favorable action | 
Congress on the decimal weight bill. 


FLOUR STANDARDS 
The committee on flour definitions ar ! 
standards reported that, thanks to t!° 
admirable work done by Professor Har! 
Snyder, it had been able to present |: 
the joint committee on definitions a!' 
standards of the Department of Agricu 
ture a full statement of the position «' 
the millers on the subject. The comm: 
tee “has to date taken no definite @ 
tion, nor do we anticipate that the flo: 
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FEDERATION’S DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


HE value of associational effort is obvious to the 
fi individual elements which compose the milling in- 
dustry as well as to the public, but in order that 
the associational activities of the Millers’ National 
Federation may have definite statement and may be 
the better understood and appreciated, not only by the 
trade, but by the public at large as well, the following 
declaration of principles, objects and purposes is made. 
The milling industry as the fifth largest commer- 
cial enterprise in the United States occupies a promi- 
nent place in the nation’s industry, both by reason of 
its size and the importance of the services and func- 
tions which it performs. The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration recognizes that it is of the first importance that 
the industry should stand for the highest principles 
of business integrity and sound business practice, and 
that in the performance of its services the spirit of 
national service should be exemplified in the highest 
degree, 

"The Federation is in full accord with the principle 
that a prosperous and efficient agriculture is essential 
to the well-being of the milling industry and the 
cevelopment of a sound and well-balanced national 
economic policy. 

The Federation pledges itself to co-operation with 
ihe United States and state departments of agriculture, 
oad other federal, state and private agencies and farm 
organizations, in promoting a production program 
which is in conformity with public requirements, sound 
agricultural policies and practices, and the mainte- 
nance of the highest excellence in quality, yield and 
relationship to market requirements, thus maintaining 
price levels which will reasonably remunerate the 
iarmer for the labor and investment required. 

The Federation will encourage and support policies 
which will promote the most efficient and economical 
iarketing methods and the widest and most effective 
listribution, both foreign and domestic, and reflect to 
ihe producer a price representing a reasonable and 
‘roper proportion of the price received and paid by 
the industry. 

The Federation believes that the survival of the 
milling industry upon a sound and economic basis is a 
consideration of first importance, not only to it, but 
to the nation. This survival is dependent in part upon 
(he maintenance within the industry of such practices 
ind methods as will make for self-preservation and 
the recognition by the elements within the industry, as 

ell as by the public, that the maintenance of a profit 
reasonable as to it and the public alike is essential to 
this survival, economical and efficient management and 
operation having been first obtained. 

The Federation believes that the industry owes to 
the public, as well as to itself, the development of the 
highest degree of milling technic, skill of management, 
and distribution consistent with recognized conditions 
within and without the industry, and pledges itself to 
the promotion of these objects. 

The destructive effects of overproduction, overcom- 
petition and disrelation of production to actual market 
requirements have come to be recognized to a greater 
and greater extent, not only by wheat producers and 
hy the milling industry, but by industry generally. 


Statement Approved at the Semiannual 
Meeting in Chicago on Oct. 8-9, 1924 


The development of a sound policy with respect to pro- 
duction and the relationship of production to con- 
sumption should be the subject of investigation, with 
the view of the formulation of the principles upon 
which a sound policy of production and distribution 
can be predicated. - 

Among the objects to be definitely undertaken and 
the purposes to be served by the Federation are the 
following: 

To promote acquaintance, co-operation and friendly 
relations among its members in general and through- 
out the trade. 

To promote a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public of the useful and 
valuable services and functions performed by the in- 
dustry. To this end the Federation pledges a frank 
and open attitude with respect to the business con- 
ducted by the industry and its relations to its members 
as well as to the general public. 

To improve its contacts with and relationships to 
allied and associated industries, producers and pro- 
ducers’ organizations and trade associations, with the 
object of eliminating such undesirable practices as may 
exist between them and with the view of securing a 
more orderly, efficient and economical flow of products 
from producer to consumer. 

To mobilize the elements composing the milling in- 
dustry and allied industries in support of such gov- 
ernmental measures as shall be within the scope of the 
Federation’s activities and in the interest of the in- 
dustry and the nation as a whole. 

To forward constructive activities looking to the 
correction of such abuses and undesirable practices 
as may exist and to secure the adoption of the most 
efficient and skillful technic within the industry, both 
as to manufacturing processes and as to distribution 
of products. 

To gather, co-ordinate and publish from time to 
time the facts of the industry which may be legitimate- 
ly required by government agencies or may be of in- 
terest to the public. 

To establish such informational, technical, and 
economic services as may be determined by the board 
of directors, or by the Federation, from time to time. 

The experience of many years has demonstrated the 
economic soundness of the practice of exporting flour 
instead of wheat because of the greater employment 
of labor and capital in this country which such a policy 
affords and the larger volume of feedstuffs resulting 
from the employment of additional milling capacity. 
The Federation will endeavor to secure the recognition 
of this principle in federal legislation. 

The policy until recently adhered to in the United 
States of equivalent import duties on wheat and the 
products thereof has proven sound and equitable in 
practice. The Federation will advocate the mainte- 
nance of this equality in such import duties as may 
hereafter be levied. 

The Federation will encourage and support a policy 


with respect to transportation which will promote the 
development and maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities of all kinds and which will make possible 
on the part of these agencies transportation service 
efficiently performed at rates which shall be fair alike 
to both the milling industry and the transportation 
agencies. 

The ancient and accepted usage in according wheat 
products the same freight rates that are applied to 
wheat is based upon sound principle. The Federation 
will seek such rate adjustments as are necessary to 
secure and maintain equal rates upon wheat and the 
products thereof. 

To secure the “poor adoption of the policies of 
the Federation with respect to the application of car- 
rying charges, subsequent to such free period as may 
be generally agreed upon, and the adoption of a stand- 
ard sales contract approved by the Federation. 

To secure the passage during the next session of 
Congress of the decimal weight law, which has pre- 
viously passed the House of Representatives and which 
has already received the indorsement of the Federation. 

To secure the adoption by state legislatures of uni- 
form feed laws. 

To secure the establishment of grades for wheat 
which will promote the production of wheat of the 
highest milling quality and value and reflect to the 
producer as nearly as possible the full market values 
of such wheats. 

To promote the practice of the removal of dockage 
on the farm, thus saving freight to market and the 
feed value of such dockage to the farmer. 

In order to more effectively carry out these policies, 
the executive committee appointed 16 regional direc- 
tors, with the object of facilitating the communication 
to the trade of the policies and practices approved by 
the national organization and of securing from the 
trade a more accurate reflection of local conditions 
and opinion. 


DUTIES OF REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


To call and preside over regional meetings from 
time to time as these meetings may be desired by the 
Federation or may be thought desirable by the chair- 
men or the members of the regional committees. 

To aid in securing the fullest possible membership 
of regional mills in the Federation. 

To advise the regional members of the national 
policies adopted by the Federation and to secure the 
fullest adherence to these policies by the regional mills. 

To advise the Federation from time to time with 
respect to problems affecting the general interest of 
the industry and of the local opinion with respect to 
local or national questions affecting the Federation’s 
interests. 

To promote closer relations between the individuals 
composing the regional membership and of this mem- 
bership with the Federation. 

To reflect the opinion of the members of the regional 
committees with the view of securing a better under- 
standing on the part of the national organization of 
local problems and conditions. 








definitions will differ from the simple, 


on feed.” Attention is called to the fact 


In speaking of the export flour trade, 


grain upon a cash basis, it would seem 


workable form used for other food 
products.” The Federation committee 
“is prepared to co-operate with the 
standards committee whenever it may 
desire to formulate flour definitions, and 
we have assurance from the department 
that we shall be called upon when, as and 
if necessary.” 


SALES CONTRACT | 


The sales contract committee reported 
that various changes in the uniform con- 
tract were under consideration, and 
would be covered in a subsequent state- 
ment, but that, meanwhile, four changes 
had been recommended, and had been 
approved by the executive committee, as 
follows: 

1. The paragraph under the caption 
“Prices” shall be changed to read “Prices 
in this contract are fixed with reference 
to delivery f. o. b. cars to initial carrier 
at shipping point, freight allowed to 

2. Eliminate entire paragraph on the 
back of the contract headed “Contract 
not subject to change,” as this is cov- 
ered by a provision on the face of the 
contract. 

3. The caption “Shipments” shall be 
eliminated and a suitable caption provid- 
ed which will not limit the provisions of 
the paragraph. 

4. The paragraph headed “Buyers’ 
Nonfulfillment of Contract” has been 
changed Eagar to provide that the 
carrying charge shall be “one third of 
one cent (14c) per bbl per day on flour 
and/or one cent (1c) per ton -per day 


that this does not provide an automatic 
extension of the contract, but that ex- 
tension is a matter of agreement between 
buyer and seller. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


The committee on feedingstuffs recom- 
mended the adoption of two changes in 
the feed trade rules, the first amending 
rule 8 so as to make it read that “a sale 
of feedstuffs by any miller or manufac- 
turer shall mean goods of his own manu- 
facture and brand, unless otherwise 
agreed at the time of sale,” and the sec- 
ond amending rule 15 to provide that 
the contract “shall be deemed broken by 
the buyer at the expiration of the time 
of shipment mentioned or provided for, 
if specifications are demanded by seller 
during contract time, and buyer has 
failed.to furnish same, and if the seller 
has not during contract time given no- 
tice to buyer of the seller’s election to 
treat the contract as broken. If the 
seller elects to hold buyer for breach of 
contract, he shall give notice to the buy- 
er by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to the buyer prior to noon of the 
day following the expiration of the time 
of shipment specified or provided for in 
the contract.” 





SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The report of Secretary Husband cov- 
ered in detail the activities of the Fed- 
eration during the half year. To some 
extent, of course, his statement paral- 
leled the reports of the standing com- 
mittees, summarized elsewhere. 


Mr. Husband referred to the possibility 
of further question as to enforcing sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act, and 
said that the Federation had been active 
in the organization of the American Ex- 
porters’ and Importers’ Conference. This 
conference, with a present membership 
of about 1,200 firms, is now in a position 
to defend its members’ interests if the 
question of section 28 is again brought 
up. The activities of the Federation in 
connection with section 28 involved an 
expenditure of about $6,500. 

The report on flour definitions and 
standards prepared by the Federation 
committee in conjunction with Professor 
Harry Snyder was summarized by Mr. 
Husband, and the committee’s formal 
recommendations, which were published 
in The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 17, 
page 1112, were incorporated in his re- 
port. 

Reference was made to the bulletin 
sent out calling attention to the relative 
feeding values of wheat millfeeds, to the 
monthly reports of mill operation as 
compiled by the census bureau, and to 
the revised carrying charges recommend- 
ed by the executive committee. 

As regards sound sales terms, Mr. 
Husband said: “For years the Federa- 
tion has urged millers to adhere strictly 
to draft terms in selling mill products. 
A surety company has recently been cir- 
cularizing the milling industry pointing 
out the advantages offered by its system 
of insuring credits where sales are made 
on open account. In view of the fact 
that millers are compelled to buy their 


unnecessary to again call attention to the 
necessity of a strict adherence to draft 
terms in the sale of mill products, and 
it is to be hoped that millers will not be 
led away from this sound policy by hopes 
of possible increase in trade on open ac- 
count terms through promises of insur- 
ance from loss on such transactions.” 

In connection with telephone and tele- 
graph rates, Mr. Husband asked for an 
expression of opinion as to whether it is 
worth while for the Federation to con- 
tinue its efforts to bring about an in- 
vestigation of the present rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The recent meetings of millers with 
President Anderson were outlined, and 
in connection with them Mr. Husband 
spoke as follows: 

“During the group meetings several 
needs of the industry have been brought 
out. In practically every case where a 
miller was called upon to express his 
views as to the outstanding need of the 
industry, the reply was ‘Confidence,’ 
——~ confidence of millers in each 
other. It was pointed out time and again 
that millers are inclined to believe, with- 
out confirming them, reports submitted 
to them by salesmen and brokers as to 
prices and terms being quoted by com- 
peting mills, and that this practice had 
much to do with the demoralization in 
the industry. 

“Much of this difficulty would be elim- 
inated if millers would emphasize to 
their salesmen and brokers that the sell- 
ing price of the mill’s products was to be 
made at the mill office and not by the 
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buyer, and that concessions as to prices 
and terms of sale would not be granted 
as a result of transmitting to the mill 
reports of what competitors were doing. 

“At several previous meetings of the 
Federation attention has been called to 
the almost universal practice of the mills 
in giving consideration to ‘counter of- 
fers.’ If the policy outlined above is 
strictly enforced by the mill the daily 
practice of submitting counter offers will 
die a natural death, and a decided im- 
provement in the industry will soon be- 
come apparent. 

“Another fact that has been empha- 
sized in these meetings is the need of a 
uniform system of accounting. It has 
been pointed out many times that hardly 
two mills approach the subject of cost 
accounting from the same angle; items 
that are included by some mills are ig- 
nored by others, so that it is impossible, 
under existing conditions, to secure any 
reliable data from the mills on this sub- 
ject. 

“Our group meetings have also devel- 
oped that millers are anxious to receive 
reliable statistical information presented 
in a form in which it could be applied 
to the needs of millers. Just how far 
this program could be carried out de- 
pends upon the funds available for or- 
ganizing such a service. However, in 
view of the insistent demand reflected in 
our various meetings, it seems reasonably 
assured that some work of this charac- 
ter will be inaugurated by the Federa- 
tion at an early date.” 


EXPORT AGENT’S REPORT 


The report of the export agent, F. H. 
Price, New York City, discussed in detail 
the work done in connection with section 
28 of the merchant marine act, and dwelt 
on the value of the American Exporters’ 
and Importers’ Conference to the mill- 
ing industry. In connection with the 
British act covering what is described 
as “a surrender of rights and immuni- 
ties and an increase of responsibilities 
and liabilities of carriers by sea,’ Mr. 
Price referred to the similar bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Edmonds, of Pennsylvania, and urged its 
active support by the Federation. 

In a supplementary report Mr. Price 
discussed export shipment sold for cash 
against seaboard documents and for 
which buyers have set up credits. 

“Shipments coming to the seaboard,” 
he said, “are apt to get more or less 
damaged in transit and are delivered in 
that condition to steamship companies, 
which have given clean bills of lading, 
nevertheless, in order to enable shippers 
to present clean bills of lading to the 
banks for payment against established 
credits. The steamship companies in con- 
ference have just announced their deter- 
mination to refuse to give clean bills of 
lading if the shipment or any part of it 
is damaged when tendered to them. 

“Unless any stipulations to the con- 
trary are made, credits with bankers are 
said to be subject to well understood 
and agreed terms and conditions which 
are printed, and which form a contract 
between the banker in Europe and his 
correspondent banker on_ this side. 
Among the terms of this bankers’ agree- 
ment are the following two items: rail- 
road export and forwarders’ bills of lad- 
ing will not be accepted; and bills of 
lading shall contain no words qualifying 
the acceptance of shipments in apparent 
good order and condition. 

“The banker’s right to make these two 
conditions a part of his credit contract 
has been well established, and is based 
on sound reason. It is probably under- 
stood by all millers that when they sell 
c.i.f. a foreign port, payment to be made 
under local credits against steamship 
bills of lading, invoice and insurance cer- 
tificate attached, delivery to the ship 
should be in good order and condition, 
and the bill of lading should be a receipt 
for the goods in that condition. 

“In the case of shipments to be paid 
for against ocean bills of lading the 
place of shipment is on board the ship, 
or in custody of the steamship company, 
at the port of shipment. Consequently, 
the risks of transportation up to that 
point from the mill are for account of 
the shipper. Nevertheless, it being un- 
derstood between the seller and buyer 
that the shipment originates at a place 
in the interior, the buyer may instruct 
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the bankers to accept a steamship bill of 
lading showing damage exceptions, or to 
accept a through export bill of lading, 
in which case the instructions to the 
bankers override the terms of the bank- 
ers’ customary credit contract. 

“Another way for shippers to handle 
the situation is to quote a price f.o.b. 
cars at the mill for shipment to a named 
foreign destination, with a _ specified 
amount covering freight and insurance 
added for buyer’s account. This is a 
rather new way, I think, for millers to 
quote, but it would comply with what is 
generally understood between buyer and 
seller, that the damages in transit be- 
tween mill and seaboard are a part of 
the risk intended to be assumed by the 
buyer. 

“Certainly it is not convenient or rea- 
sonable to expect shipments to be recon- 
ditioned at the seaboard. Our experience 
in that matter has shown us recondition- 
ing at seaboard leads to serious disputes 
and delays.” 


TRAFFIC DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


The traffic director, E. S. Wagner, Chi- 
cago, reported that the railroads had ap- 
parently dropped the question of revis- 
ing the grain products list in western 
trunk line and southwestern freight bu- 
reau territories so as to eliminate wheat 
products from the coarse grain list and 
allow wheat rates to apply. Millers in 
central freight association territory have 
been granted relief from the cumbersome 
methods of handling their transit records 
previously in force. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that for the present no 
action will be taken in connection with a 
general revision of grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates. 

As regards the present situation, Mr. 
Wagner said: “While the grain crop this 
year is one of the largest on record, we 
are advised by the railroads that they 
will be able to handle it in a manner sat- 
isfactory to shippers, and from the re- 
ports we are receiving it appears that 
there is no question that the railroads 
are performing good service both in the 
furnishing of equipment and the move- 
ment of the loads. It behooves us, how- 
ever, to co-operate to the fullest extent 
by loading and unloading cars promptly 
and to endeavor to secure the maximum 
use of equipment by loading cars to ca- 
pacity wherever possible.” 


ATTENDANCE 


Inu1No1s.— (Chicago unless otherwise 
noted )—F. M. Anderson; Sydney Ander- 
son; John E. Bacon; F. T. Bascom; 
W. A. Baltz, Millstadt; E. P. Bronson, 
Chester; Truman W. Brophy, Jr.; J. T. 
Caldwell; H. E. Cotter; Phelps Cowan; 
N. C. Evans; J. N. Frankel; D. E. Ho- 
belman; J. L. Grigg, Sparta; W. M. 
Hommerding; James C. Jeffery; A. P. 
Husband; G. G. Jones, Quincy; M. D. 
King, Pittsfield; A. J. Koenigsmark, Wa- 
terloo; John I. Logan; R. D. McLean; 
W. H. Mast; W. E. Meek, Marissa; 
George S. Milnor, Alton; A. H. Mitchell; 
A. J, Mitchell; K. V. R. Nicol; E. E. 
Murphy; C. W. Partridge; Julius Postel 
and Philip H. Postel, Mascoutah; E. M. 
Paget; H. A. Porter; A. F. Prange, New 
Douglas; Richard Pride; A. S. Purves; 
O. H. Raschke; George N. Sauer, Evans- 
ville; H. B. Sparks, Alton; K. A. Tem- 
pleton; Wallace Templeton; J. H. Wel- 
come; L. J. Weitzman; S, O. Werner; 
C. M. Yager. 

Inprana.—T. S. Blish, Seymour; Ed- 
gar Evans, Indianapolis; Frank Hutch- 
inson, Lawrenceburg; E. A. Igleheart and 
J. G. Igleheart, Evansville; C. B. Jen- 
kins and Don B. Jenkins, Noblesville; 
Charles T. Johnson, Mount Vernon; 
W. A. Sharpe, Goshen; Cloyd Loughry, 
Monticello; Carl W. Sims, Frankfort; 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute; W. W. 
Suckow, Franklin; I. E. Woodard, In- 
dianapolis. 

Frorma.—F rank B. Rice, Miami. 

Kansas.—A. B. Anderson, Wichita; 
Fred F, Burns, Hutchinson; C. S. Chase 
and L. G. Gottschalk, Salina; C. M. Jack- 
man, Wichita; W. Kelly, Hutchinson; 
Malcolm B. McNair, Hutchinson; J. C. 
Regier, Buhler; Charles L. Roos, Wel- 
lington; H. E. Schulz, Great Bend; 


Ralph C, Sowden, Arkansas City; Emil 
Teichgraeber, Marquette; H. D. Yoder, 
Topeka. 





Micnican.—George A. Amendt, Mon- 
roe; William Beers, Manistee; Charles 
Doyle, Lowell; Franx B. Drees, Lansing; 
Franklin Edwards, Detroit; Robert Hen- 
kel, Detroit; Frank T. King, Lowell; 
C. D. McKenzie, Quincy; F N. Rowe, 
Grand Rapids; Ernest C. Stott, Detroit. 

Minnesora.—F. J. Allen, Winona; H. 
L. Beecher, New Ulm; James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis; V. C. Douglas, Minneapo- 
lis; M. P. Fuller, Waseca; H. C. Garvin, 
Winona; W. C. Helm, Minneapolis; R. 
A. Hoyt, Lake City; E. R. Kibler, Min- 
neapolis; A. L. Goodman, Duluth; George 
Livingston, Minneapolis; A. B. Marcy, 
Minneapolis; H. M. Meech, Red Wing; 
J. A. Rieck, Springfield; B. B. Shef- 
field, Minneapolis; B. Stockman, Duluth; 
C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis; W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha. 

Missovur1t.—J. R. Brown, St. Louis; 
Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph; E. F. Em- 
mons, Kansas City; K. A. Fowler, Kan- 
sas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas 
City; R. C. McKenna, Kansas City; F. 
P. Meyer, St. Louis; N. F. Noland, Kan- 
sas City; Harry G. Randall, Kansas City; 
Hugo Roos, Kansas City; S. Sosland, 
Kansas City; E. L. Stancliff, St. Louis; 
Robert E. Sterling, Kansas City; Louis 
A. Valier, St. Louis; J. L. Walker, Kan- 
sas City; W. D. Wells, Kansas City; 
Charles E. White, St. Louis. 

Montana.—R. J. Anderson, Lewis- 
town; W. C. Boeke, Cascade. 

Nesraska.—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Oma- 
ha; Hugh Butler, Omaha; Charles Har- 
ber, Superior; A. R. Kinney, Omaha; P. 
A. Johnson, Crete. 

New Yorx.—W. C. Bates, Bingham- 
ton; A. J. Bamford, New York City; 
W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia; Ansel S. 
Leo, New York City; Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport; John H. Peek, Buffalo; F. H. 
Price, New York City; Frank R. Prina, 
New York City; Walter Quackenbush, 
New York City; John A. Sim, New York 
City; Charles T. Stork, Buffalo; George 
P. Urban, Buffalo. 

On1o.—W. K. Algire, Toledo; Henry 
M. Allen, Troy; David Anderson, Tole- 
do; W. A. Boardman, Toledo; L. C. 
Chase, Grafton; E. M. Colton, Bellefon- 
taine; C. S. Coup, Toledo; W. D. Hollo- 
way, Elyria; K. Kerlholtz, Toledo; B. W. 
Marr, Columbus; L. A. Mennel and Mark 
N. Mennel, Toledo; L. B. Miller, Spring- 
field; W. H. Wiggin, Toledo. 

Oxtanoma.—W. H. Boon, El Reno; 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno; John K. 
Landes, Enid. 

Pennsytvanta.—L. A. Kley, Phoenix- 
ville; G. N. Mackay, North East; W. C. 
W. Patterson, Saltsburg; John L. Schulz, 
Pottstown; Jesse C. Stewart, Pittsburgh; 
C. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte; H. G. Wolf, 
Chambersburg. 

Wisconsin.—E. C. Bennington, Charles 
R. Decker, and Harry Hunter, Milwau- 
kee; Walter S, Stern, Milwaukee; E. O. 
Wright, Menomonie. 


Wyominc.—Ralph Denio, Sheridan. 





VALUE OF LINSEED MEAL 
AS CATTLE FEED SHOWN 


Mitwavker, Wis.—A_ unique exhibit 
stressing the value of linseed meal as 
cattle feed, arranged by the linseed 
crushers’ meal advertising committee, at- 
tracted attention and aroused much fa- 
vorable comment at the National ‘Dairy 
Show in Milwaukee, Sept. 27 to Oct. 4. 

Meal bags used by the various par- 
ticipating companies and enlargements of 
several of the committee’s recent adver- 
tisements were skillfully used in decorat- 
ing the exhibit booth. Folders, telling 
“how to make money with linseed oil 
meal” used as hog and cattle feed, were 
passed out. 

J. H. Mathews, assistant general man- 
ager Spencer Kellogg & Sons and chair- 
man of the linseed crushers’ meal adver- 
tising committee, and L. C. Barritt, of 
Chicago, who handles the committee’s 
advertising, inspected the booth on the 
opening day. Harris G. Nelson, divi- 
sional director of the Red Wing linseed 
division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and W. H. Eastman, vice president 
and general manager William O. Good- 
rich Co., comprise the local Milwaukee 
committee in charge of the exhibit. 

The eight firms which are served by 
the advertising committee are: American 
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Linseed Co., Ankeney Co., Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., W. O. Goodrich Co., 
Hirst & Begley Linseed Works, Mann 
Bros., Red Wing linseed division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons. 

L. E. Meyer. 





KANSAS CITY WHEAT RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat by grades, in Kansus 
City, from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, as 
reported to E. L. Morris, district feder, 
grain supervisor (in carloads): 


DARK HARD WINTER 
Samp 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 graid: 
July ... 44 99 82 42 10 8 
August. 34 33 49 27 27 H 
Sept.... 9 9 13 11 4 
ica ces 04 10 36 15 4 2 
Nov 1 8 11 13 8 2 
Dec 5 12 14 11 6 : 
Jan 7 5 17 2 2 1 
Feb 8 11 6 6 1 1 
March.. 3 12 4 4 1 1 
April... 4 1 3 3 es 1 
May.... 3 9 s 7 4 
June... 1 10 4 9 4 
Tots.. 119 219 247 150 71 Hi 


HARD WINTER 
Sam); 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 gra 
July... 489 1,667 1,565 653 141 2s 
Aug... 487 2,103 2,072 1,439 691 


Sept... 70 536 851 766 755 : 
Oct.... 74 782 886 748 598 sg 
Nov... 26 547 688 757 792 3 
Dec... 60 531 728 618 733 2 
Jan.... 64 359 569 371 350 141 
Feb... 39 574 952 518 396 
March. 62 302 516 352 259 
April.. 23 258 324 205 127 
May... 27 295 588 357 257 
June... 25 448 659 336 146 


Tots.1,446 8,402 10,398 7,120 5,245 2,5 
YELLOW HARD WINTER 


Samp 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 gra 
ee 3 33 39 s 1 
Aug.... 28 81 24 19 
Sees oe 6 15 16 6 
RES a 4s 6 11 9 1 
Nov. . 2 4 3 e° 
Dec. .. 1 7 3 i 
Jan... i ; es 
Feb. .. 2 1 2 1 
March 1 1 es 
April. 3 1 oe 
May.. 4 14 1 1 
June.. 1 4 1 ee 





Tots... 3 84 179 69 29 
RED WINTER 














Sam} 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 gras: 
July.... 60 393 251 70 10 
Aug. ... 24 338 317 111 24 
Sept.... 7 103 122 29 11 : 
Oect..... 10 82 106 17 4 13 
Nov 3 103 65 10 9 1 
Dec 1 34 43 & 3 
BOB. cose 1 47 34 13 3 
Feb..... 4 45 29 5 
March 2 53 51 10 4 
April 4 32 22 5 2 
May 3 57 30 8 we 
June 2 46 32 3 2 
Tots.. 111 1,333 1,102 288 77 1 
MIXED WHEAT 
Sam} 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 gra: 
July.... 61 361 205 92 6 10 
Aug 21 406 540 183 39 
Sept 3 159 196 103 61 
Se 3 121 194 100 23 1 
Nov 84 182 98 102 1 
Dec 7 92 133 82 79 
pS ere 5 38 103 69 45 
Feb 88 161 70 45 
March 3 52 107 48 38 
<r 24 42 22 14 ' 
May - il 39 82 42 38 
June... 3 56 90 41 20 








Tots.. 111 1,520 2,035 950 510 6 
ALL OTHER CLASSES 


Sam! 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 gra 
July | 1 oe ee ee 
,\ rere | 1 1 1 
Sept 6 39 33 16 8 
Oet..... 9 12 24 19 9 
oe 6 20 21 22 16 
Dec..... 7 42 21 6 13 
Jan..... 5 13 16 7 5 
Feb..... 8 15 5 11 3 
March... 7 4 6 6 3 
April - 3 1 1 ee a 
May..... 2 3 2 1 2 
June 3 4 os 3 2 








Totals 58 154 130 92 62 


TOTAL ARRIVALS 


Year 1,848 11,712 14,091 8,669 5,994 3,77> 
Grand total, 46,092 carloads. 





Morocco—Crops 
Grain crops of French Morocco, as of 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxsec: 
1924.... 25,169 48,226 #3 «.«.... er 
1923.... 20,050 * ieee eee 
1922.... 12,894 27,230 4,564 ...- 
1921.... 28,241 37,264 5,886 eee 
1920.... 17,947 39,645 3,436 229 
ee" eee ee eee 
1918.... 22,697 35,217 3,364 
1917.... 15,056 31,649 3,143 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseeé 
2,332 2,981 : - 
SOG8..... 2,249 2,803 
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THE CANADIAN HARVEST 

The ready response which Canadian 
markets have given to the international 
excitement and anxiety over supplies of 
wheat for the coming year has been a 
surprise to many in this country, Much 
of the talk about damage to the sprin 
wheat crop of the West, which mark 
the latter part of the summer, was un- 
warranted, but, unfortunately, the har- 
vest weather proved unpropitious and 
damage has since been done that reduces 
the millable portion of the crop to 
somewhere near the estimates of last 
July. 

Threshing is now far behind the point 
it should have reached by this time, and 
a good deal of wheat that was of the 
best milling quality when cut has since 
been lowered in grade by wet weather. 
Reliable authorities today place the crop 
at between 250,000,000 and 275,000,000 
hus, some of which will be of poor qual- 
ity. These facts explain to a large ex- 
tent the readiness of the Canadian trade 
to follow the advance in prices. Others, 
such as the influence of pool control, 
have helped, but nobody in Canada could 
have influenced wheat to advance as it 
has without this one big natural cause. 


TORONTO 

The course of prices for spring wheat 
flour has brought buying in this terri- 
tory to a pause. Mills report little new 
business booked since Oct. 1, and buy- 
ers are anxiously waiting for prices to 
settle. There were two advances here 
last week, amounting in all to 60c bbl. 
Most mills are busy on old orders which 
will keep them going to Nov. 1 or later. 
Quotations, Oct. 11: top patents $9.25 
bbl, seconds $8.75, first clears $8.55, in 
98-lb bags, jute, mixed car lots, 30-day 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. Cash 
buyers get a discount of 10c bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are hard to get 
and almost unquotable. Mills report de- 
liveries of wheat about nil. Nominally, 
prices have advanced, but are still rela- 
tively lower than springs. Quotations, 
Oct. 11: 90 per cent patents, in new 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights, $7 
bbl, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 

For the time being, sales of flour for 
export have ceased. The market is too 
unsettled, and neither over-sea importers 
nor mills care to contract. Between 
Oct. 4 and 11 prices fluctuated as widely 
as 50c bbl. On Oct. 10 there was a re- 
duction of 2s 9d in prices to British 
ports. Quotations, Oct. 11: export spring 
patents, October-November seaboard, 50s 
per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, seven-day drafts, 
December 9d over and January Is over; 
Ontario winters 45s, October-November 
seaboard. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
exceptionally low for October. Farmers 
are busy with other work, and the rising 
tendency of prices makes it profitable 
for them to hold this grain off the mar- 
ket. It is difficult to name today’s price, 
as there is not enough business doing to 
make a market. For farmers’ loads of 
No. 2 red or white, mills have been pay- 
ing $1.30 bu or better at their doors. 
Car lots would be worth a few cents 
more. 

The course of Winnipeg prices for 
western spring wheat has been such as 
to drive Ontario millers out of the mar- 
ket. They are only buying enough wheat 
from day to day to cover their sales of 
flour. ere is plenty of wheat at 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports, 
though United States grain has lately 
been monopolizing the storage space in 
these terminals. Quotations, Oct. 11: 
No. 1 northern $1.68% bu, f.o.b., cars, 
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Bay ports, an advance of 414c over pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Other grades are 
at the usual Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


Millers and dealers report that oat- 
meal and rolled oats prices have reached 
a stage where they do not care to make 
quotations. They are waiting for the 
market to settle. The big milling com- 
panies making standard grades under 
standard brands advanced their prices 
for rolled oats in jute bags in the week 
ending Oct. 11 to $8.30 bbl, delivered, in 
mixed car lots, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl discount for cash. Standard oatmeal 
is worth $9.35 bbl, in jute, same terms. 

Exporting business in these products 
amounts to nothing. Canadian mill prices 
are said to be shillings out of line with 
Glasgow and other markets. A nominal 
quotation for rolled oats would be 45s 
per 280 lbs and for oatmeal 42s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, October shipment. 

Oat hulls are quoted at $17.50 ton, 
Montreal, and $19, Boston, in bags, car 
lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are sharing in the general 
excitement with regard to prices, and are 
inclined to fluctuate wildly. Canadian 
western oats have become too dear for 
this market, and mills are turning over 
to the Ontario products wherever they 
can. Quotations, Oct. 11: No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 70c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn $1.28 bu, To- 
ronto freights; No. 3 Ontario white oats 
52@55c bu, car lots, on track, at country 
shipping points; malting barley, 87@92c; 
rye, $1.10@1.15; standard screenings $23 
ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies’ quotations to Ca- 
nadian mills are unchanged. Rates for 
October: London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, 21c per 100 lbs; Glasgow, 22c; 
Hull, 22c; Belfast and Dublin, 22c; Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam, 22c. Novem- 
ber-December rates: London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, 22c; Glasgow, 22c; Hull, 
23c; Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 22c. 


SEPTEMBER EXPORTS 


Canadian flour exports for September 
showed a startling increase of over 100 
per cent, compared with last year. The 
actual figures were 967,140 bbls, compared 
with 456,479 in September, 1923. In- 
cluded in the countries contributing to 
this larger volume of business is the 
United Kingdom. British importers took 
248,909 bbls, compared with 172,854 in 
September, 1923, but, while this increase 
for Great Britain is gratifying, the big 
feature in the growth of the Canadian 
flour trade is the sales to countries other 
than Great Britain or United States. 
Under this heading the September, 1924, 
figures show 710,830 bbls, compared with 
270,935 a year ago. 


NOTES 


Ontario grains, such as winter wheat, 
rye, barley and buckwheat, are all being 
sold for export. As a rule this province 
is not an exporter of grain, everything 
being fed on its own farms or sold to 
local mills. 


F. W. Raymond, trustee for St. Mary’s 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., is offering the 
700-bb1 mill of this company for sale 
by auction on Oct. 15. This is an excep- 
tionally good plant of its size, and the 
buyer will get a bargain. 


The news from Valleyfield, Que., that 
the McDonald & Robb mill at that place 
was burned last week was received with 
general regret in the Ontario trade. Al- 
though small, as modern mills go, this 
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was one of the best known mills in 
Canada. 


Millers quoting soft wheat flour to 
the maritime provinces report the cur- 
rent price for a good grade of 90 per 
cent | pony at $8 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, St. John, N. B., freights, 
less usual 10¢ bb] discount for cash. 


All the week ending Oct. 11 Canadian 
mills were quoting bran for shipment to 
the United States at $20.70 ton, jute 
bags, f.o.b., Fort William. Shorts, where 
wanted, were worth $1.80 over bran. 
Both products carried with them the 
mill-run screenings. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, has published a state- 
ment showing imports of flour into South 
Africa for eight months ending April 
last. The total quantity in cwts was 
590,926, of which Canada supplied 72,- 
202. Australia gets most of the flour 
trade of that part of the British Em- 
pire, her share being over 504,000 cwts, 
with Canada second and Argentina 
third in the list of sources of supply. 


WINNIPEG 


The strength of wheat is again re- 
flected in the flour market. Millers have 
had to make further advances in their 
quotations to meet the situation, and 
throughout the West the prices are now 
some 40c bbl higher. Business is brisk, 
the climbing prices seeming to have 
brought out an increased inquiry from 
domestic buyers. It is a difficult market 
for export business, but this branch of 
the trade continues fairly active. All 
prairie mills are operating steadily. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted Oct. 11 at $8.80 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.20, and first 
clears at $6.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15¢c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute get special prices. 

Both domestic and export call for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is steady. Fol- 
lowing the higher trend of the coarse 
grain market, prices have been advanced 
on these commodities, and quotations 
were, Oct. 11: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$3.60, and oatmeal 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered to the trade. 

The chief influence on the Winnipeg 
wheat market is the weather, which re- 
mains unfavorable for harvesting op- 
erations. On receipt of reports of con- 
tinued rain over most of the prairie 
country the market showed considerable 
strength, and prices have maintained 
their upward tendency. Trading is some- 
what erratic, with a good demand occa- 
sionally for No. 1 northern, but offerings 
of this grade have been light. The call 
for the lower contract grades is not ac- 
tive. Future delivery wheat is receiving 
scant attention. Prices for No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William: 


--— Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Ot, 6 secocccees $1.65 % $1.63% $1.55% 
. a ere. 1.64 1.62 1.55 

Get. OB ccvccocscsoce BOS 1.67% 1.58% 

TO, © sccccsnves 1.69 1.65% 1.56% 

Sk OO seceviaces 1.61% 1.59% 1.52% 

es BE acecnvevae 1.55% 1.53% 1.48% 


In the coarse grain market, the high 
prices have put a stop to export buying, 
and large quantities of the contract 
grades of oats have been going through 
the clearing house. Demand for cash 
barley continues fairly good, particular- 
ly for the lower grades. That for rye 
of low grade is fair, but trading gener- 
ally is limited. Lack of stocks has again 
curtailed flaxseed business, and buyers 
are awaiting the new crop movement. 
Coarse grain quotations, Oct. 11: No. 2 
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Canadian western oats, 63%4c bu; barley 
93c; rye, $1.2414; flaxseed, $2.37. 


NOTES 


D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is expected 
in Winnipeg shortly. 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
back in Winnipeg after attending the 
company’s annual meeting at Montreal. 


With flour prices following the trend 
of the wheat market, western Canadian 
bakers are advancing the price of bread. 
At many points, the retail figure is al- 
ready Ic higher for a loaf of 16 or 20 oz. 


A Calgary, Alta., dispatch states that 
work toward the completion of the large 
flour mill at that point, recently taken 
over by Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., has already commenced, with the 
awarding of a graveling contract to a 
local firm. 


B. H. Kepner, head chemist Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, 
Ont., is in Winnipeg; also J. R. Thomp- 
son, the company’s chemist at Kenora. 
These gentlemen are conducting tests on 
the new wheat from the prairie provinces, 
the protein content.of which is said to 
be very high. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Effective Oct. 8, millers added an- 
other 20c to the price of flour in British 
Columbia, the car lot price, f.o.b., Van- 
couver, becoming $9.10 bbl in jute 98’s; 
cotton 98’s $9.25. . Notwithstanding the 
continued advance, millers report domes- 
tic business on a more satisfactory basis 
than since the upward trend of prices 
began. The steady strength of the mar- 
ket has imbued the trade with confidence, 
and buying is more liberal. The extreme 
caution which was so pronounced when 
flour was $1 bbl cheaper than it is to- 
day has given place to a_ speculative 
spirit. 

Export business is extremely dull. 
Oriental flour buyers are still in a posi- 
tion where, until their stocks become de- 
pleted, or the market has a substantial 
setback, no business is likely to be done. 
United Kingdom buyers have purchased 
small parcels of established grades, but 
the volume is very disappointing. 

No. 1 northern, October shipment to 
Vancouver, was quoted Oct, 8 at 2c over 
Winnipeg October, No. 2 northern at 2c 
under and No. 3 northern at 6c under. 
November shipment was quoted at the 
same premiums, compared with the No- 
vember option. No. 1 northern for the 
first half of December shipment sold 
during the week at 6c over December, 
and basis No. 1 northern, with No. 2 
and No. 3 northern applicable, at 4%c 
over December. Local exporters are very 
inactive. Fear of congestion has caused 
the railways to place a temporary em- 
bargo on Vancouver, but it is expected 
that it will be lifted within a week. 

Oriental buyers came into the market 
for a small parcel of wheat for early 
loading to fill an old sale, but no new 
business could be worked, as their ideas 
are fully $38 ton under present costs. 
United Kingdom bids have also been be- 
low present levels, but considerable quan- 
tities were booked by resellers who were 
willing to take profits on their cheap 
freight and wheat. 

Ocean freights have a slightly easier 
tendency. November and December char- 
ters are available at 38s 9d, compared 
with 40s a week ago, Parcel space still 
holds firm at 40s for United Kingdom 
ports, with a limited quantity available. 
The trade is of the opinion that lower 
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rates will be obtainable in the immediate 
future. 
NOTES 

The grain export offices of Vernon & 
Buckerfield have been moved to the Pa- 
cific Building. 

A. W. Whitmore, Vancouver manager 
of Strauss & Co. Ltd., has returned 
from a two months’ trip to London. 

A. C. Randall, Winnipeg, and H. E. 
Roenisch, Calgary, both of Randall, Gee 
& Mitchell, Ltd., were recent visitors in 
Vancouver. 

Grain bookings up to Oct. 9 were: to 
United Kingdom, October 179,450 tons, 
November 107,000, December 25,000; 
Orient, October 11,000; New Zealand, 
October 650. 

Kerr Gifford & Co. Inc., Portland, 
Oregon, will open offices in the Bank of 
Nova Scotia Building on Nov. 1. Up to 
the present its operations through Van- 
couver have been very heavy, and have 
been handled under the agency of 
Charles P. Coles. H. M. Cameron. 





July Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of July, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -—Bushels—— 

















To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
ABOTOR, OC, coccsee seosee svecee 36 
Belgium ...cescecs 2,576 218,666 awn 
Denmark ......++- 4,641 24,000 
Pimiand ..c.ccseces 183,934 .so.ce 
FPANCE ....02.cceee 1 40,140 
Germany ... 

Gibraltar .. 
Greece ..... ee 
Iceland, etc. .....+. ) > rere re 
DOE 40606684000 008 224 6,168 
Netherlands ....... 65,012 226,450 
WOPWAY ccccccccces 7,643 wescce 
Poland, Danzig .... 4,098 = .eeeee 
BPAIN wcccccccccece BS «seeses 
Bweden ....ccccsee 3,374 40,000 
Turkey (Europe) .. 1,063 cco 0% 
England ........++ 41,009 677,147 1,791 
Scotland .....ccees 23,999 40,000 oes 
Pree eee eee 71,861 = weccce 
Jugosiavia, ete. ... L.38F cesees ome 
COMBED .ccccceccse 6,997 2,091,049 101,993 
British Honduras .. 1,086 = . ac cnee 200 
Caste RICK ccccccce < | irre 1,200 
Guatemala ........ 10,787 =—«s aac rvee 2 
Honduras ......... 4,888 = ccrvce 174 
Nicaragua ......e0% 4,405 4 879 
PARAM 2 occcccsece 6,327 283,733 1,304 
Salvador ...2-cce0- 4,986 = wesc coe 
PUOMIBD ces cvesceces 17,630 49,198 227,965 
Newfoundland .... fe Breer oes 
Bermuda ....-..00> ee 1,220 
Barbados .......... CO ae eee 
SAMABICE 0c cc ccsecss se : re 10,450 
Trinidad, Tobago .. e errr eee 
Other B. W. Indies. Sl ieee 1,107 
CUBE. covcesccsecee 83,971 4,208 156,772 
Dominican Rep. ... 7,112 GB acces 
Dutch W. Indies... 5 Beer 134 
French W. Indies.. i) ior 464 
PE £ock-seebseee¢ Y eee ase 
Virgin Islands .....  taerrry.. 680 
| err ae ~6res oa 
| 48,048 83 69 
GRO cosccccesscece ie errr as 
SE, 5: 04.0:9:0:6.08 6,690 7,488 
eee Even 80s (wo see 
British Guiana .... 25 ee ee 
Dutch Guiana ..... 1,470 sana 
ss TOL er 
Venezuela ........+. 3 eee 
CARR cccccccevence 0) re 
A Serre 
EO 3,000 200,000 
Palestine, Syria ... ree ea 
Philippine Islands... 650,966 ...... 13 
French Oceania ... ie errr sen 
Other Oceania ..... bane 
Belgian Kongo .... 150 ben aes 
Br. West Africa ... teres 
Br. South Africa... lh ee 
Canary Islands .... . rere 
BER: 6 60:40:3's 0.06.66 - aes 
Other Fr. Africa... oe «tases 
BROOTID cecccscvcces Se 
MOProcco ......-200. 3,025 caeherea wes 
Other Port. Africa. . Sera 23 
Spanish Africa .... 810 eee bas 
DOERR cecsccccce 789,396 4,048,519 506,466 
-———Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
SPUOMRRTM ceccesees § § ccees 36,655 eve 
THOCUNORT ccccsccess vseove 180,673 
Netherlands .......  ..... 60,000 
BWOGOR .cccccecsss  ceeoes 17,316 
BPRBIARE cccccccccs 1,009,390 ...... 
Scotland ........0. $3,668 ...... eee 
COMAGR .cccccccses 16 1,011,804 530 
British Honduras ..  ..... 00 eeeeee 203 
EES cwewceees§ ctnee 8 cbcnde 3,778 
DEL ccecseees sctesn ceeses 1,085 
DEE nseaceesvcoeo eoeee  secevs 227 
Mexico ......+...+.++ 9,992 = ...00- 7,901 
CURD cocccccssecses a ery 3,282 
ge A a 1,628 
Other countries.... >| rrr 85 

TREND ccsicccere 1,054,012 1,306,448 18,719 
Rye flour, bbis— 

To— Canada ....... 231 
Denmark ..... 338 West Indies.... 389 
France ........ 672 Other countries 10 
Netherlands ... 448 

Sweden ....... 2,241 WOOD scene 4,229 





Europe now takes one half of all the 
American exports and ships to the Unit- 
ed States one third of all goods imported 
for our domestic consumption. 
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KEEPING IN STEP 

There are many millers in various 
parts of the country who have com- 
plained rather bitterly at times of con- 
ditions in the industry. They refer par- 
ticularly to numerous bad practices 
which have resulted from the overcapac- 
ity and overproduction of the —- 
Yet when a meeting is called to consid- 
er these things, and there is a possibility 
of doing something constructive to cor- 
rect them, they apparently have not in- 
terest enough to attend. 

What is one to think of such millers? 
Are they utterly without faith in the 
possibilities of improvement, and without 
belief in the g will and professed in- 
tention of their brother millers? Are 
they unwilling to lend themselves to con- 
structive discussion, or do they wish to 
confine themselves to lamentations? Are 
they just merely too dumb and dull to 
sense a favorable psychological situation, 
and to grasp an unusual opportunity 
when it presents itself? 

Perhaps, after all, they are of that 
breed which wants to “let George do it”; 
they want the other fellow to reform, so 
it may be that much the easier for them 
to continue their own bad _ practices, 
without let or hindrance. Their absence 
from such constructive conferences, their 
failure to lend even their moral support 
through their presence, might indicate as 
much, It is time for them to wake up. 
It is time to develop a sense of the in- 
dustry, of being a part of it, and to keep 
in step. 

There is one thing dead sure. If there 
is to be any lasting improvement, mill- 
ers must keep in step with the attempted 
forward march of their industry; they 
must not lag behind, or fall out of line. 
When the opportunity exists, and the 
time is ripe for improvement, they must 
not be found wanting. As combinations 
and agreements are illegal, any step for- 
ward must come from individual action 
and initiative. Even resolutions reflect- 
ing an agreed sentiment, and serving to 
crystallize it, might be open to suspi- 
cion, The situation is so absurd and 
preposterous that if it were resolved 
that flour should be sold only at a profit, 
a harmless and fundamental proclama- 
tion the soundness of which cannot be 
denied, this might lay the industry open 
to political persecution. 

According to the politician, no busi- 
ness should be conducted at a profit. 
Whenever it makes a profit, or is sus- 
pected of making a profit, it is to be 
attacked. Through misrepresentation and 
dishonesty the demagogue seeks to ob- 
tain votes and a following. The only 
gauge of honesty is to be the absence of 
profit. He does not say what is to hap- 
pen when the business of the country 
has been wrecked, and its people find it 
no longer possible to secure employment, 
or how that issue is to be met. Society, 
civilization itself, cannot exist without a 
profit in its gainful occupations. 

There is scarcely any danger of illegiti- 
mate profits in a business so competitive 
and individualistic as that of milling. 
Here and there may be found some com- 
pany occasionally making what looks like 
a large return on its capital, but it will 
usually be found that its capitalization 
has not been brought into accord with 
its actual investment and the amount 
of money actually used and required in 
the business, or that it has resulted from 
something over which it had no control, 
such as an advance in the value of its 
raw material. 

An unusual opportunity exists at pres- 
ent to swing the industry to a profitable 
basis of operation, Both large and small 
millers are in a receptive mood, more 
amenable to sound thinking than they 
have been for years. It is singular that 
this condition, and the potential possi- 


bilities wrapped up in it, are not more 
widely sensed in the industry. What is 
the matter with the sensibilities of the 
millers that they do not apprehend what 
is so clearly visible, and do not respond 
to the clear and unmistakable call which 
is audible to any one who is not deaf. 

There is a new spirit and a new leader- 
ship developing in the industry. It is 
coming from an undefiled source and is 
in strong and competent hands. It is not 
exactly altruistic and benevolent in pur- 
pose, although its result may be of that 
character. It is dictated by intelligent 
self-interest, and that is the finest thing 
about it, as it is the less likely, on that 
account, to flicker out at the first gust 
of an adverse wind. If you cannot lead, 
then follow. Many a man of rather 
mediocre ability has finally arrived at a 
desirable destination by following a com- 
petent leader. 

More than ever before millers are dis- 
posed to throw over some of their old 
bad practices, to sell flour only at a 
profit, no matter what may happen to 
the rate of operation of their plants. 
They have been driven to this position 
by hard and sad experience. They have 
been taught the disaster which follows 
in the wake of unprofitable operation. It 
has taken many years to bring this situa- 
tion about. It is the hour of fate. The 
Rubicon is at hand and should be 
crossed. 


TOLEDO 


There is some complaint about the 
slowing down in the sale of flour, the 
difficulty in making new sales and the 
scarcity of them. This seems to be a 
natural reaction from the advance in 
wheat and flour prices, and the fluctua- 
tions which have taken place. As a mat- 
ter of fact, business has been rather good 
and a considerable volume of flour was 
booked prior to this letting down, and 
this has rather spoiled some of the 
millers. 

While the margin of bookings is not so 
large as last year at this time, it has 
been sufficient, with fresh sales and di- 
rections on old, to maintain the recent 
rate of operation. No curtailment is im- 
minent, although some reduction may 
take place within a few weeks unless 
business picks up again. At that, one 
miller reports sales equal to production 
last week, included in which was some 
export business. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 10, at $7@7.35 bbl, 
local springs $7.80@8.50, local hard win- 
ters $7.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $29.25 
@30 ton, mixed feed $82.50, and mid- 
dlings $34@34.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.43% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 10. 


NOTES 


Fred Y. Warren, Saginaw, Mich., is 
now representing the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, in Michigan. 

Ellis Monroe, wheat buyer at Minne- 
apolis for the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, returned there last week after a 
short visit in Toledo. 

John C. Raible, of Eckhardt & Raible, 
flour jobbers, Cincinnati, died suddenly 
at his home this week of heart disease, 
aged 52 years. He has long been en- 

in the flour business at Cincinnati, 
and is survived by his widow and four 
sisters. 

David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., and Louis A. Mennel and 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
were in Chic: last week attending the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 
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TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
| ee” ko rere ye 45,500 95 
Previous week ............ 47,000 
a fe 39,800 
ee Pee OOP ic. < scosvees 35,000 
ZUPCS PORTS GOO 2. cccecséccs 32,600 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Tole:o, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cnt 
Capacity Output of 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 6-21 ...... 18 108,060 90,524 84, 
Previous week. 25 156,840 116,190 7 
Year ago ...... 19 134,700 94,413 ? 
Two years aga. 19 118,560 73,973 6 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the wi:k 
of Oct. 5-11, with comparisons: 
r~Receipts—, oo mz - 
24 


1924 1923 1 1:23 

Wheat, bus.. 214,000 445,000 120,000 385, 0 

Corn, bus.... 90,000 8,000 6,000 11,50 

Oats, bus.... 164,000 47,000 72,000 48, 0 
EVANSVILLE 


The flour market bounded upward 1: .t 
week, and jobbers rushed in to buy ‘s 
prices mounted. All mills are doing a 
rushing business, indicating that jobbe:s 
are loading up in face of the appare it 
strength of wheat, and the tenacity wi hi 
which the higher prices for grain ave 
holding on at primary markets. Milles 
also report that very little wheat is com- 
ing into this market, indicating tht 
farmers are strong in their belief tht 
the top price has not yet been reache |. 
Local millers are offering $1.45 for m |! 
deliveries and $1.42 at stations. Tic 
wholesale quotation for corn, Oct. |), 
was $1.18, while rye was quoted at S‘ic 
for new white. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 10, based Eva s- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best p:|- 
ent, $8.65; straights, $7.40; Kansas, *’; 
spring, $9.50; clears, in jutes, carloid 
lots, first $6, second $5.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Millers report that flour demand |}: 
improved considerably, and that order 
have begun to come in as a result of tiie 
drop in wheat prices. The increas 
demand has been satisfied with stoc\s 
that had accumulated during the pas 
few weeks. Flour made from Indiai:: 
wheat is in increasing demand, and cc- 
siderably more is being sold than at tl 
time a year ago. Recent exhibits 
Indiana flour at public affairs have ten |- 
ed to increase sales. 

Export business in flour is still scat- 
tering, and millers attribute this to tie 
difference in freight costs. They are 
selling some stuff to old custome's 
abroad, but the development of new ter- 
ritory is slow. Prices of flour as quot: 
by Indianapolis millers on Oct. 11 were 
unchanged from those of the previo.s 
week, 

Receipts of wheat were almost t.0 
light last week to cause a real mark:t, 
although there was a demand for mo:t 
any grade. Receipts of corn have be n 
light. Farmers are holding old corn aid 
selling the new crop. White corn mille’s 
report a good demand for flour, and N». 
2 white corn has been bringing premiums. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the c:!l 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trace, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Oct. 11: whe:t, 
No. 2 red $1.41@1.43, No. 2 hard $1.6 
@1.38; corn, No. 2 white $1.07@1.09, \». 
3 white $1.06@1.08, No. 2 yellow $1.05 2 
@107%, No. 3 yellow $1.044%@1.06'.. 
No. 2 mixed $1.08@1.05, No. 3 mixed 
$1.02@ 1.04. 

Output of flour by mills in Indiana; - 


v 


Dt 
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~ 


olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,0) 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activi'y 
J SAS eee eee 9,358 4 
Previous week ............ 9,611 45 
WOOP GOD cocccvcscccccsccces 11,673 S 
Two years ago .........--. 9,603 ‘ 


Grain inspections, week ending Oct. 1!: 
wheat, 73,000 bus in, 7,000 out; cor”. 
284,000 in, 150,000 out; oats, 224,000 in. 
114,000 out; rye, 6,000 in, 1,400 out. 

Stocks in store, Oct. 11, with compari- 
sons: wheat, 780,650 bus, against 770,01.) 
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on Oct. 13, 1923; corn, 266,600 against 
91,000; oats, 588,800 against 247,000. 
NOTES 

Indianapolis mills are paying $1.43 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat. 

Cc. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, has returned from at- 
tending a session of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City. 

Curis O. ALBron. 


NASHVILLE 

The advancing market has started 

me renewal of demand for flour from 
the Southeast, and a fairly substantial 
volume of business was booked by mills 
last week. Part of these sales were made 
on belated quotations, mills finding it 
difficult to reflect the full advance made 
in the wheat market. Bookings for for- 
ward sHipment are confined to reason- 
ably near-by deliveries. So far no sales 
have been reported beyond Jan. 1. 

Shipping instructions continue as sat- 
isfactory as could be expected, with run- 
ning time at the mills approximately 80 
per cent of capacity. 

Flour prices have been steadily ad- 
yanced, with the highest point of the 
crop year being touched. Sales are 
within the following range: best or short 

ft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
fo.b., Ohio River points, Oct. 11, $8.75 
( 9.15; standard or regular patent, $8@ 
«40; straight patent, $7.50@7.85; first 
clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers report a moderate demand 
t higher prices. Offerings of some of 
he mills do not represent the higher cost 

f wheat. Quotations, Oct. 11: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.50@9.25; hard win- 
ter short patent, $7.50@8.25. 

Wheat has continued its upward ten- 
dency, with mills light buyers at the ad- 
vance. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted, 
Oct. 11, at $1.70@1.71 bu at Nashville. 

Corn meal has been some easier, as 
new crop corn begins to move. Prices, 
Oct. 11: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.90@2.95; unbolted, 
S2.85@2.90. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 4... 185,720 107,734 79.4 
Previous week ... 139,020 104,673 75.2 
YOG? GHP i cceccvsic 207,780 150,192 72.2 
Two years ago.... 183,780 118,029 64.2 
Three years ago.. 190,530 110,915 58.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 
PIO, DOE so60csccceses 22,200 25,700 
Wa Do bow 6ewew eee 420,000 415,000 
COM. Takes 00kes cesne 50,500 61,500 
CREE, Ge cine sesrevouns 464,000 510,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 114 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour market conditions show a close 
adherence to the price of wheat, and as 
wheat ascends, flour follows. According 
to leading flour men, sales the past week 
were rather brisk, with shipping direc- 
tions exceptionally good. 

While some of the bakers have not 
heen inclined to follow the market to its 
present levels, which are the highest for 
the season, they have been taking their 
immediate requirements, and holding off 
as regards future commitments. The 
larger ones are amply supplied with 
flour. 

Mills are holding firmly to quotations, 
and their representatives here do not 
trouble their sales managers with offers, 
often ridiculous, made by eager con- 
sumers. 

Rye flour took an upward turn during 
the week, and is in fair demand. Whole 
wheat and graham flour had a fair sale. 

Semolinas advanced, although sales 
were not as brisk as the trade would have 
liked. Macaroni manufacturers who 
bought did so only for prompt shipment. 
No. 1 semolina was quoted, Oct. 11, at 
43gc lb, No. 2 4%c, and No. 3 4%c. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 11: spring 
wheat, first patent $8.25@8.75, standard 


patent $7.75@8.25; hard winter, short | 


patent $7.50@8.25, standard patent $7@ 
7.50, clears $6.50@7.25,—all cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $6.50@6.75, 
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bulk; pure white rye $6.75@7.50, pure 
medium rye $6.25@7, pure dark rye $5.50 
@6. 

NOTES 

Jacob Dudt, a well-known baker of 
Pittsburgh, was refused a permit to erect 
a bakery at 340-42 Pearl Street, by the 
board of appeals of the city zoning com- 
mission. 

Charles W. Jewell has opened offices 
at 7006 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, as 
representative of the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and the Christian Mills, 


Minneapolis. He was formerly located 
in New York. 
C. C. Larus, 
NORFOLK 


The flour trade is fairly active, and a 
general expectation of advanced values 
prevailed the first of the week. Dealers 
were scarcely prepared for the sharp de- 
cline which occurred later. Some of the 
best posted members of the trade took 
advantage of the break, and ordered 
freely. Winter wheat mills made liberal 
concessions, but spring wheat mills re- 
duced values very little, if any. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 11: spring patents $9@9.25, 
bakers grades $8.55@8.75; Kansas fancy 
family grades $8.10@8.25, bakers grades 
$7.90@8.20; fancy winter top patents 
$7.45@7.65, standard patents $7@7.35. 


NOTES 


Bakers here are discussing a boost in 
bread prices, but none has taken place 
as yet. Chain stores which sold a 14-0z 
loaf for 5c have reduced the size to 12 
oz, but no other change in the bread 
situation has been reported. 

D. P. O'Neill, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Minnesota board of grain ap- 
peals, was in Norfolk recently, inspect- 
ing terminal facilities and the grain ele- 
vator here. He declared Norfolk stands 
in good position to get increased grain 
shipments this year. 

The Pure Food Show, under the aus- 
pices of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail 
Grocers’ Association, will open Oct. 24, 
and run for two weeks. All space in the 
Armory, where the show will be held, has 
been reserved by exhibitors. The larger 
bakeries here are preparing extensive ex- 
hibits, while half a dozen of the larger 
flour mills are preparing to put on a 
more elaborate show than ever before. 

Josep A. Lesuir. 


ATLANTA 

Prices on flour have advanced with 
wheat. Demand, however, has’ been 
rather quiet and merchants and jobbers 
are rather cautious about overstocking. 
Stocks generally are moderate to small. 

Cottonseed meal trade is steady, with 
a very good demand for cake and a fair 
one for meal. Stocks are accumulating. 
Some oil mills were forced to shut down 
for a week on account of extremely bad 
weather which retarded movement of cot- 
ton to gins. 

Hulls are in good demand, and prices 
have advanced $1 ton. Stocks are in- 
creasing at mills, and merchants and 
jobbers are contracting for forward de- 
livery. 

Corn and oats are in good demand, but 
stocks are very light. On Oct 10 No. 2 
white corn was quoted at $1.40 in bulk, 
and No. 3 oats at 69c, bulk, and 7l1c in 
sacks. 

Hay receipts are about normal, with 
consumption equal to arrivals. Stocks 
are generally small with merchants and 
brokers. The better grades are in best 
demand. Choice alfalfa is quoted at $35. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


SPECIAL BARGE BUILT 
TO CARRY SCREENINGS 


Vancouver, B. C.—A barge built spe- 
cially to carry screenings from Vancou- 
ver to Puget Sound ports is causing some 
interest, as this is a new departure in 
grain export business of the port. The 
barge arrived Oct. 9 from Seattle in tow 
of a tugboat, and loaded 450 tons screen- 
ings at Elevator No. 1. She is a wooden 
vessel, 153 ft long, 50 ft wide, fitted 
with a scoop conveyor and an unloading 
system similar to a real elevator, and will 
be regularly on the run, carrying screen- 
ings exclusively. 

The barge, which has a screenings car- 
rying capacity of 600 tons, is the W. T. 








and B. No. 30, and the screenings for 
her were loaded by the British Pacific 
Exporters, for whom the vessel was con- 
structed. The first shipment of water- 
borne screenings, consisting of 400 tons, 
by barge from Vancouver to Seattle, was 
dispatched some weeks ago, byt came to 
grief on Vancouver Island and _ the 
screenings were lost. When the W. T. 
and B. No. 30 reaches Seattle, therefore, 
she will have the honor of having de- 
livered the first screenings by water out 
of Vancouver. 
H. M. Cameron. 





OGILVIE PROFITS LARGE 


Best Year Since 1919 Indicated in Annual 
Report of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at Meeting in Montreal 


Montreat, Que.—The highest profits 
since 1919 are shown in the annual re- 
port of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
presented at the annual meeting of 
shareholders on Oct. 9. 

After making allowance to the extent 
of $250,000 for depreciation, earnings 
applicable to the common stock were 
equivalent to over 30 per cent, compared 
with 27.37 per cent last year. 

Total profits amounted to $1,152,217, 
from which was deducted special depre- 
ciation provision as above mentioned, the 
usual preferred dividends and 25 per 
cent on the common stock, leaving a sur- 
plus for the year of $137,217, and bring- 
ing the total at credit of profit and loss 
to $2,138,320, 

This was considered sufficiently large 
to dispense with the $2,500,000 which has 
in previous years been carried as a con- 
tingent account, but has this year been 
added to the rest account, bringing that 
account up to $5,000,000. 

The already strong working capital has 
been further improved by nearly $500,- 
000. Current assets are shown at $10,- 
726,104, while current liabilities stand at 
$1,993,746, leaving net working capital of 
$8,732,358, compared with $8,296,112 a 
year ago. 

Cash is shown down about $250,000 
and inventories are up over $1,000,000. 
Investments are down about $1,000,000. 

Other balance sheet changes appear in 
the following comparative table: 











ASSETS 
1924 1923 

CMD 5.66.5 50 949.00604404 $390,391 $147,122 
Accounts receivable .. 1,884,595 1,797,538 
are Te 1,813,041 744,410 
Investments .......... 6,638,076 7,567,513 
NL EL. 3 4c6e bdo e Os 5,255,961 5,554,990 
er ees 1 1 

.... ererrre Trey $15,982,067 $15,811,577 

LIABILITIES 
1924 1923 

Accounts payable .... $1,523,496 $1,565,223 
Accrued charges ..... 470,250 395,250 
pS EFS rre Ty ree 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Preferred stock ...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Common stock ....... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Rest account ......... 5,000,000 2,500,000 
Contingent account ... ...... 2,500,000 
Profit and loss balance 2,138,320 2,001,103 

WO i. vintuseeedss $15,982,067 $15,811,577 


W. A. Black, vice president, said that 
keen competition in the flour department 
had limited profits to a very close mar- 
gin, but other departments gave excellent 
results. This and changed conditions in 
the milling business had made it advis- 
able to reduce the value of certain prop- 
erties by making the special depreciation 
referred to. This leaves the properties 
and plant now standing at a safe and 
conservative valuation. 

He referred to the necessity of wider 
development of natural resources in 
Canada and conversion of raw materials 
into finished articles before shipment to 
foreign countries, which would relieve 
unemployment and take care of a great- 
er population. 

“Our crops,” he said, “are as usual a 
source of not only national, but world- 
wide interest, and particularly so abroad 
this year, because of the crop failure in 
many parts of Europe. Ontario and 
Quebec have both had fair crops, and 
while our western provinces will not have 
as large a crop in bushels as last year, 
it now seems possible that the net re- 
sults may even exceed those of last year 
by reason of the greatly increased values 
of grain. 

“Ever since the days of the wheat 
board, many of our western farmers 
have felt that better prices might result 
to them from a similar method of han- 
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dling their wheat, and wheat pools with 
quite large memberships have been 
formed in the three western provinces. 
My personal view is that, generally 
speaking, the law of supply and demand 
must on the average prevail, and a de- 
viation from this natural law may ulti- 
mately have the reverse effect to that 
which it was hoped to obtain. 

“The hope for the success of the pools 
seems mainly to have been based on the 
results obtained by the wheat board, 
which, however, operated at a time when 
there were only a few buyers represent- 
ing all wheat importing countries, and 
about the same number of selling organi- 
zations, which were formed by the gov- 
ernments of exporting countries. Condi- 
tions are quite changed now, buyers and 
sellers having returned to those methods 
in use before the World War. Feeling, 
however, that our farmers are entitled to 
a full and fair trial of the pool market- 
ing system, we are according them every 
possible assistance in the way of financ- 
ing, storing, handling and_ shipping, 
through our many elevators, in an en- 
deavor to make the results to them the 
best obtainable under the circumstances. 
It will, of course, be necessary for the 
pool managements to exercise great care 
in their operations, more particularly so 
in view of the high prices prevailing for 
wheat in Canada, compared with the 
United States. 

“Canadian No. 1 northern wheat was 
quoted yesterday at Fort William at 
$1.6954 bu, while the same grade of 
wheat grown in Minnesota and Dakota 
could be bought at Minneapolis for $1.52, 
which means that a barrel of flour could 
be sold by American millers at 76c¢ less 
than the Canadian millers can sell for. 

“Under such conditions it is extremely 
difficult to do an export business in 
either wheat or flour. So far, only a 
small amount of our crop has been sold 
to go out of the country, while enormous 
quantities are being shipped from the 
United States; and it is to be hoped that 
we will not ultimately find ourselves un- 
able to market our crop at the same sat- 
isfactory values now being secured by 
the United States.” 

C. R. Hosmer, the president, in sub- 
mitting the directors’ report, said that 
the company’s line of interior elevators 
had been increased to 179, with a total 
storage capacity of 5,542,000 bus, and 
that the various milling plants and other 
properties had been kept at the highest 
state of efficiency. 

A. E. Perks. 





REMOVING SCARS OF WAR 
FROM FRENCH BATTLEFIELDS 


A report by the French bureau of in- 
formation brings up to date the record 
of the restoration of the devastated areas 
and industries of northern France. On 
Jan. 1, 1924, the population of these 
areas was 4,253,677, compared with a 
pre-war population of 4,690,183. Thus 
nearly all the refugees have returned to 
their homes, and conditions of living are 
rapidly coming back to normal. Of 866,- 
844 damaged buildings, 810,921 have been 
reconstructed or repaired temporarily or 
permanently, although the proportion of 
those only temporarily repaired is still 
very great. Of 17,616 destroyed public 
buildings, 10,458 have been permanently 
or temporarily repaired. Of 9,332 indus- 
trial buildings, 7,963 are now in working 
order. 

There were 3,303,350 hectares (one 
hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land devas- 
tated, of which 1,694,587 hectares needed 
only to be cleared, while 1,494,969 re- 
quired important work of transforma- 
tion. As for the remaining 116,794 hec- 
tares, the expense of clearing the ground 
would cost more than the land is worth. 
On Jan. 1, 1924, 2,911,510 hectares had 
been cleared of wire, shells and trenches, 
leaving 278,000 hectares of valuable land 
still to be cleared. More than 1,788,750 
hectares of tillable land are being cul- 
tivated. ; 


CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN MARKETING 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture that 
co-operative associations marketed grain 
to the value of over $600,000,000 during 
1923. This total is based on sales of 
more than $500,000,000 reported by 3,216 
farmers’ co-operative associations. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 
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There has been a general and fairly 
sharp advance in millfeed prices, and the 
rather inconspicuous buying by jobbers 
and mixers which has gone on quietly 
for a month past has given place to a 
much more active demand. To some ex- 
tent this is undoubtedly due to the influ- 
ence of reports of export sales. The 
amount of wheat millfeed actually dis- 
posed of abroad as yet is small, but the 
mere existence of a demand from Europe 
is enough to call attention to the fact 
that supplies are by no means large, 
while prices, relatively speaking, are un- 
deniably low. The volume of export in- 
quiry, particularly for red dog and the 
better grades of middlings, continues to 
be considerable. 

In past years, heavy mill operation in 
the autumn has annually resulted in 
loading down the feed market with large 
supplies which the mills had no way of 
storing, and which they were glad enough 
to get rid of. Unquestionably the pres- 
ent tendency is toward a much more even 
distribution of flour milling activity 
throughout the year, which means that 
the fall months are not likely to see great 
accumulations of millfeed pressing for 
sale. Just now, for example, there is no 
great urgency to make sales on the part 
of mills, and for the most part they are 
distinctly hesitant about accepting con- 
tracts for winter delivery. 

As usual when flour is moving rather 
slowly, the increase in the demand for 
feed is stimulating the mixed car trade, 
and many mills are beginning to make 
their feed carry their flour on its back. 
The warm, open weather is still holding 
back the consumptive demand for feed, 
but the first really cold weather is gen- 
erally expected to bring with it a further 
and very pronounced increase in the 
mixed car trade. 

The general advance for the week of 
50c@$1.50 ton for bran, and of $1@2 for 
shorts and middlings, still leaves wheat 
millfeeds relatively much cheaper than 
most other forms of feed, particularly 
with December corn on the basis of 
$1.12, Chicago. The fact that millfeed 
buying is not considerably heavier than 
it actually is can probably be best ex- 
plained by the disastrous experience of 
many feed jobbers and buyers last fall, 
when prices declined sharply and unex- 
pectedly after the first of November. 

The eastern states, which normally 
consume a large quantity of wheat mill- 
feeds, are not as yet very actively in the 
market, partly because of considerable 
receipts of Canadian bran and middlings 
during the spring and summer. The 
movement from Canada, however, is now 
reported to be very much lighter, owing 
to the relatively high price of Canadian 
wheat and its onlay and a material 
increase in the } eee for domestic mill- 
feed is expected. The Pacific Coast, and 
particularly California, is buying feed in 
large quantities, a good deal of this busi- 
ness going to southwestern mills. 

Representative quotations, with the 
advance from those of a week ago, all 
per ton: Spring bran, Minneapolis $25 
@25.50, up $1; Boston $83@33.50, up 
$1.50. Spring standard middlings, Min- 
neapolis $27.50@28, up $1.50; Boston 
$33.50@34, up 50c. Spring flour mid- 
dlings, Minneapolis 2.50@33.50, up 
$1.50; Boston $40.50@41, up 50c. Hard 
winter bran, Kansas City $24@24.75, up 
75c; Boston $32.50@32.75, up $1. Hard 
winter brown shorts, Kansas City $29@ 
29.50, up 75c; gray shorts, Kansas City 
$31@32, up $1. Soft winter bran, To- 
ledo $29.25@30, up $1. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of millfeed for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1924 and 1923, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, were as follows, in tons: 








1924 1923 

Bran and middlings ....... 1,267 1,662 
EE 6. wurs.o.0-vie's 0-08 0460 5,052 3,449 
eo eee -oce LOO 248 
Other millfeeds ........... 5,589 7,938 
| PTET ETI CTR eee 13,413 13,297 


Imports of bran, shorts and other by- 


product feeds for the eight months of 
1924 were 100,853 tons, compared with 
53,487 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1923. 

Exports of bran, middlings, screenings, 
corn feeds and other millfeeds in August, 
1924, were 1,644 tons, compared with 399 
tons in August, 1923. Imports of bran, 
shorts and other byproduct feeds in Au- 
gust, 1924, were 9,164 tons, as against 
6,201 tons in August, 1923. 


* * 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market is higher, and 
the improved demand of a week ago has 
continued. Buying is not urgent, but 
fair business is reported by jobbers with 
country dealers. These interests are not 
anticipating their requirements, but are 
taking on sufficient to carry them along 
for the present. Mixers have shown more 
interest in wheat feeds, and a few have 
entered the market for fair quantities. 
Offerings are not free, and they find a 
ready market. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 11, at 
$27@28 ton, hard winter bran $27.75@ 
28.50, standard middlings $29.50@31, 
flour middlings $33.50@35, and red dog 
H0@48. 

Sr. Lovis.—The local millfeed situation 
is practically unchanged from a week 
ago. Demand is not particularly active, 
but it is sufficiently in keeping with the 
offerings to maintain existing price levels, 
and in some cases a tendency to further 
strength is shown. Feed manufacturers 
and jobbers continue the most active 
buyers, as consuming trade is still out 
of the market. Soft winter bran was 
quoted, Oct. 11, at $27@28 ton, hard 
winter bran $26@27, and gray shorts 
$33 @34. 

THE NORTHWEST 

MitwavuKkee.—Speculative buying of 
millfeeds, following the sharp advance 
in grain and flour values without a cor- 
responding rise in feed prices, had the 
effect of pressing the level upward, and 
bran is now $1 ton higher, while mid- 
dlings improved $2. e call for mid- 
dlings is relatively better than for bran. 
Offerings from millers and jobbers are 
light, both for prompt and forward de- 
livery. The relatively light operation of 
mills is expected to throw a heavy bur- 
den upon the supply when the real needs 
of the coming months appear, and while 
November feed is offered at 50c ton over 
prompt, December commands $1 more, 
and $2 more is asked for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. The situation would re- 
quire but a slight manifestation of con- 
sumer demand to push values still high- 
er. This has been absent up to this 
time, while ordinarily it is a big factor 
in October business. 

Rye feed is less scarce than wheat 
feeds, but is $1 ton higher than a week 
ago, due to material advances in the rye 
market. Mills are holding offerings of 
rye feed at full limits, and seem to be 
able to get what they ask. Hominy feed 
is largely nominal. While no sharp re- 
cession is looked for, buyers seem to be 
inclined to wait for the pressure of the 
new crop to exert its effect, but do not 
look for much of an advance. 

Closing quotations, Oct. 11: spring 
bran $27@28 ton, winter bran $27.50@ 
28.20, standard fine middlings $30@30.50, 
flour middlings $33.50@35, red dog $39 
@41, rye feed $28@28.50, hominy feed 
$39.75@41, reground oat feed $12@12.50, 
cottonseed meal $44.50@49.50, and gluten 
feed $40.80, 30-day shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

MinNEAPOLIS.—Despite the scarcity in 
offerings, and the apparent strength in 
millfeed, jobbers generally report light 
inquiry and sales. Occasionally a mixer 
comes in and buys a small lot for near-by 
shipment, but the general run of coun- 
try buyers is absent from the market, so 
far as straight car business is concerned. 
The mills are doing a fairly big mixed 
car business. There seems to be enough 
of this class of buying to keep the mills 





out of the market. In fact, some still 
are buying a little bran and shorts 
wherever they can pick them up, to help 
fill their mixed car orders. The supply 
situation is such that most mills have 
advanced their asking prices $1 ton in 
the last week. 

No one seems to know just what the 
market is going to do, and, naturally, 
buyers are on the fence. Millfeeds have 
not followed the advances in grains. 
Those that are bullishly inclined argue 
that the advance in feed is just deferred, 
while others point out that mills ap- 
parently have not booked feed in keep- 
ing with their flour sales. For each bull- 
ish feature, two bearish ones are ad- 
vanced, or vice versa. 

The main thing is that mills are not 
aggressive sellers. They claim to have 
nothing to offer, and for December ship- 
ment ask $1 ton over spot, and for 
January $2 over. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25@ 
25.50 ton, standard middlings $27@28, 
flour middlings $83@33.50, red dog $39, 
wheat mixed feed $29@34, and rye mid- 
dlings $26@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Jobbers’ prices on bran and 
standard middlings are in line with city 
mill quotations, but on flour middlings 
and red dog they claim to be able to get 
occasional small lots from country mills 
at $1@1.50 ton under. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 14 Year ago 
DUR cciscnsnte nas $25.00@25.50 $28.50@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@28.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@32.50 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@39.00 33.00@35.00 

Dutvornu.—There is a light demand for 
millfeed. One mill continues sold ahead 
and out of the market, and the other 
keeps its output sold at all times at the 
going market basis. The fall demand 
which generally develops has not yet 
begun. 

Great Fatis.—Feed prices, Oct. 11: 
bran $29 ton, standard middlings $31, 
f.o.b., Great Falls. These figures are $8 
above those of last year at this time, 
and $5@7 higher than those of 1922. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for millfeed 
continues sufficient to take care of the 
current output of mills in the Southwest, 
and prices are strong. Mixed car buying 
and the demand for small lots of straight 
feed constitute an increased outlet, and 
are forcing the larger buyers to pay 
good prices for their requirements. Mills 
generally pursue the policy of selling 
only their production, feeling that prices 
later in the season will be much higher. 
This view seems to be borne out somewhat 
by the action of jobbers and mixers, who 
display considerable willingness to take 
on feed for forward shipment whenever 
it is offered at $2@3 over the spot mar- 
ket. 

The most important buying at present 
is coming from the Pacific Coast and the 
South. The former is taking practically 
everything that is offered from western 
Kansas and Colorado, and the South is 
also an active buyer, in an even broader 
territory. 

Few sales are being made for more 
than 30-day shipment. October bran is 
offered at $24.50@25, with November 
about $1 more. Spot bran is quoted $24 
@24.75; brown shorts, $29@29.50; gray 
shorts, $31@32. 

Oxtanoma Crtry.—Millfeed advances 
made in northern markets recently have 
been reflected in Oklahoma prices, ad- 
vances of 10@1l5c cwt being made in 
some instances. Short crops in some 
northern states are taken by millers to 
forecast a possible shortage. Oklahoma 
millers had a steady run of feeds in 
mixed car lots all summer and autumn, 
and straight car requirements are in- 
creasing as the trade of . southeastern 
states opens. Much of the Oklahoma 
surplus of feeds will move to other 
states. 

Mill-run bran sold at $1.40@1.50 cwt, 
straight bran $1.30@1.40, wheat gray 
Shorts $1.65@1.75, corn chop $2.40, and 
corn meal in 25-lb bags 80c. Corn prod- 
ucts prices are unchanged. There has 
been a light movement of corn in Okla- 
homa. 

Saurwa.—Feed demand is strong, and 
prices show substantial advances over 
last week. Quotations in mixed cars, 
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basis Kansas City, Oct. 11: bran, $1.20 
@1.30 cwt; mill-run, $1.35@1.40; pray 
shorts, $1.55@1.60. ; 

Wicurra.—Millfeed demand continues 
strong with bran on Oct. 11, basis K«n- 
sas City, $24@25 ton, mill-run $27 2s, 
and shorts $31@32. 

Atcuison.—A scramble for feed is re- 
flected in the advancing market, and on 
Oct. 11 bran was selling here freely for 
$25 ton, mill-run for $28 and shorts for 
$31, f.o.b., Atchison. Demand is good 
at this basis, and buyers are biddiny « 
premium for future delivery. 


Denver.—The revival in the flour le- 
mand means larger supplies of millfe«d, 
and prices are somewhat lower. There is 
an excellent demand for both immedi te 
and future shipment at prevailing ig- 
ures, but mills are confining their s: les 
to immediate shipment. Bran sold on 
Oct. 8 at $25 ton, f.o.b., Denver, ind 
$27, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


To.epvo.—Millfeed prices have been «.d- 
vanced $1@1.50 ton over last wee’s 
levels, and the feed is moving readily in- 
to consumption, with a strong undertw ie. 
Prices for soft winter wheat bran, (:t. 
1l, $29.25@30 ton, mixed feed $32.50, 
and middlings $34@34.75. 

Inp1anapouis.—A better demand is «‘e- 
veloping for feed, which is expected io 
continue for some months. Commere a! 
feeds are figured by feeders and farm: rs 
to be cheaper than wheat or corn. Sills se 
is not up to the standard of previ: iis 
years, and the farmer and feeder mist 
depend on commercial feeds. These to 
factors are the ones on which estimat:s 
of increasing business in millfeeds «re 
based. Feeds are about $1 higher. 


Evansvitte.—The millfeed market ev :- 
tinues strong at advancing prices. ‘Tis 
strength has been gradual and well s:\s 
tained over quite a period of time. ‘I ie 
indications are that the same condition 
will continue as the winter season «))- 
proaches and meadows grow bare. M|!- 
ers are disposing of stocks almost 1s 
fast as they accumulate. Quotatii.s 
closed Oct. 10 as follows: bran $29 tin, 
mixed feed $33, shorts $34. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was fairly 
tive all week, although the bulk of tiie 
buying was for prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 11: standard middlings ~ %3 
@34 ton, flour middlings $37.50@38..\\. 
spring wheat bran $31.50@32.50, red dog 
$44@45; cotton seed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $49.70, 41 per cent protein 
$47.70, 36 per cent protein $43.70; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $45.90@46.:\), 
16 per cent protein $37.40@38.40. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Finding themselves unccr 
the general market, Buffalo mills have 
been able to advance bran 50c@$1 tn 
and middlings $1.50@2. Reduced we-'- 
ern offerings and decreased competiti 11 
from Canadian mills, which have si ( 
their early production either abroad »r 
to domestic trade, gave the local mark:t 
the greatest strength it has display: 
in some time. 

While some sellers are inclined to d .- 
count the importance of the. Europe :n 
buying, there is no doubt it has been tie 
biggest bull factor the millfeed m:°- 
ket of this district has had in a long tin « 
Buffalo mills on Oct. 11 advanced t 
price on bran to $27.50, although it ws 
reported there were some confirmatio''s 
of $27 on the same day, for October shi »- 
ment only. Local mills quoted middlin s+ 
at $29.75@30, and asked 50c over thee 
prices for both bran and middlings f.r 
November shipment. 

Western mills offered bran around §:}. 
Boston, for October, and $33 50 for N:- 
vember. Quotations on middlings wee 
$86 for October and $36.50 for Novei- 
ber. Canadian pure bran was held firm 
at $29, Buffalo, with little offered. 

Cottonseed meal dropped $1@1.50 to. 
with these quotations made Oct. 11 «1 
northern route meal, Boston basis: 43 p:r 
cent $52.25, 41 per cent $50.25, 36 pr 
cent $46.25, for October only; Novem: ' 
and December 50c more. 

Gluten feed steadied and ruled fir 
at $41.90 ton, Buffalo, with little offered 
by resellers. 

Rocnester.—Sacked middlings were 
quoted, Oct. 11, at $36 ton for spring 
and $87 for winter; bran, $33 for spring 
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and $34 for winter. Rye feed was quot- 
ed at $35@36 ton, and corn meal at $57 
@58. 

Bostoy.—A sharp advance in all 
grades of wheat feeds was made last 
week, and prices are now 50c@$1 ton 
higher than a week ago. Demand is slow, 
with the trade only meeting pressing 
needs. Other feeds are held steady, but 
demand is limited. Quotations, Oct. 11: 
domestic spring bran, prompt shipment, 
$33@33.50; winter bran, $32.50@32.75 
for hard and $83@33.25 for soft; mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34 for standard and $40.50 
@41 for flour; mixed feed, $35.50@39.50; 
red dog, $46.50; gluten feed $47.95, glu- 
ten meal $59.70; hominy feed, $45.50; 
stock feed, $45; oat hulls, reground, $18; 
cottonseed meal, $46.25@52.50,—all in 
100’s. 

Canadian pure bran is held higher at 
$33@33.50 ton, with Canadian middlings 
quoted at $33.50@34, in 100-lb sacks. 

BautrmoreE.—Millfeed is firmer, but de- 
mand is limited because the trade is 
waiting for the lower prices which it 
savs are bound to come if the mills are 
running as strongly as generally claimed. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran $31@31.50, soft winter bran 
$32@33, standard middlings $83@34, 
flour middlings $87@38, red dog $45@46, 
city mills’ middlings $35. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Demand for millfeed 
is only moderate, but supplies are small 
aud the market rules generally firm, with 
some varieties a shade higher. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 11, in car lots, per ton: 
spring bran, $33@34; soft winter bran 
$33@33.50, hard winter bran $32@32.50, 
tandard middlings $34@34.50, flour mid- 
Clings $41@42, red dog $44.50@46. 

Norro.K.—Demand for millfeed is 
f.irly steady. With other grains holding 
high levels, millfeed is regarded as com- 
paratively cheap. In both Virginia and 
the Carolinas fall feeding is extremely 

ood, and has had a tendency to cut 
down to some extent the demand in this 
mirket. Dealers are not complaining, 
however, and are reporting an increase 
in business. Quotations, Oct. 11: fancy 
winter middlings $37@38, flour middlings 
836@37, standard middlings $35@35.50, 
standard bran $33.50@34, red dog $46 


47, 
THE SOUTH 


Artanta.—Wheat millfeeds are in 
rather slow demand, although prices are 
higher, due to the advance in grains. 
Offerings are free, although stocks are 
generally sufficient with most of the deal- 
ers and jobbers. The trade is buying 
only as needs require. Soft bran is 
quoted at $34.50, middlings $38@43, and 
hominy feed $50. 

New Orteans.—Mills quoted wheat 
bran, Oct. 11, at $1.60 cwt, sacked. 
reedingstuffs, mill quotations: oats, No. 
2 white 68c, No. 3 white 67c; corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.37, No. 3 yellow $1.38; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $39 ton, No. 2 $28; tim- 
othy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

NASHVILLE.—Demand continues excel- 
lent for millfeed, with prices steady, and 
mills having no difficulty in disposing of 
output. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard middlings or 
shorts $33@35. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed prices have been 
moving upward, and demand improved 
early last week. Mills have been firm, 
and have declined lots of business of- 
fered them by buyers who came in too 
late. Wheat bran on Oct. 11 was quated 
firm at $28.50 for spot or immediate, 
with some asking as high as $29, while 
gray shorts were at .50@36. Re- 
ceipts for the week were light, with de- 
mand from feeders henpoonall 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—There has been a strong de- 
mand for millfeed, and prices advanced 
$1 ton last week. Moderate flour produc- 
tion, colder weather, and the high prices 
of corn, barley and other feeds have 
added strength to millfeeds. Washing- 
ton mill-run was quoted at $34 ton at the 
close of last week, and Montana mixed 
feed at $83, for late October and No- 
vember shipment. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market was 
very firm last week, with several ad- 
vances, Mill-run was listed at the close 
of the week at $35 ton, in straight cars, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and middlings at $47. Mill stocks are 
small, and demand is good from all parts 
of this territory. There is also renewed 
inquiry from California. 

Los Awncetes.—The millfeed market 
shows decidedly higher prices, but de- 
mand is still good. During the past three 
or four days, arrivals have been very 
heavy. High levels prevail in Los An- 
geles, in sympathy with present Chicago 
grain prices, according to the local grain 
exchange, 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
is a little firmer, in sympathy with the 
more active demand and restricted offer- 
ings. Quotations: eastern red bran $36.50 
@387.50 ton, Montana $37@37.50, north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run $88@39, 
choice white $40@41, low grade $46@47, 
middlings $47@48. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—In sympathy with wheat, 
millfeed advanced $2 ton early last week. 
There are no surplus supplies in this 
part of Canada. Mills report a ready 
sale for all they make. Quotations, Oct. 
11: bran $80 ton, shorts $32, middlings 
$38, feed flour $47, in Fy: bags, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Monrreat.—An advance of $1 ton was 
the feature of the millfeed market last 
week. Business is good at the higher 
price. Closing quotations, Oct. 11: bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, middlings $38.25, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c for cash, 

Winnirec.—The market for bran and 
shorts is very strong, and prices, in sym- 
pathy with wheat, are higher. Western 
millers report that local demand is ab- 
sorbing the major portion of their out- 
put, although the demand from distant 
markets remains unabated. Throughout 
the late summer, the call for millfeed 
from western country points has been 
exceptionally heavy, and present weather 
conditions have added to the demand. 
Millers announced an advance in prices 
of $1 ton, Oct. 8. Quotations, Oct. 11: 
bran $23.50 and shorts $25.50, in mixed 
ears with flour; Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; interior British Columbia, bran $28 
and shorts $30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 
and shorts $31. 

Vancovuver.—Millfeeds advanced $1, 
effective Oct. 9. Bran is now $29 ton, 
and shorts $31, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
Both are very scarce, and are only pro- 
curable in mixed cars with flour. 
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There has been a very sharp advance 
in flaxseed prices, and with Minneapolis 
October closing on Oct. 14 at $2.49%, 
the gain since the beginning of the 
month has been a full 22c, This has 
been brought avout almost entirely by 
the situation abroad. Continued bad 
weather is week by week scaling down 
the estimates of the Canadian flaxseed 
crop, which are now generally put at 
somewhere between 6,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000 bus, or not more than 60 per cent 
of the government figure early in Sep- 
tember. In many sections the flax is not 
yet harvested, and rain and snow are 
interfering with the work. As for Ar- 
gentina, frost and drouth have both done 
a certain amount of damage, though just 
how much cannot be definitely deter- 
mined as yet. 


As a result, the very large flaxseed. 


crop in the United States is being con- 
sidered, not merely as the basis for do- 
mestic activity with imports added, but 
as possibly being called on to meet an 
export demand. don prices have been 
rising steadily, and supplies of flaxseed 
all over Europe are reported to be low 
enough so that there will be sharp com- 
petition for all available export supplies 
from the western hemisphere. 

Receipts from the farms are now com- 
ing forward in ample volume, but ship- 
ments to the East are still less than are 
required to take care of the needs of 
crushers. Demand for liriseed oil is re- 
ported as for prompt delivery, but 
very little oil is contracted for beyond 
November. Production still remains rel- 
atively light for this season of the year. 

Linseed meal prices are erratic, large- 
ly because occasional resellers have made 
sales at well below the prices quoted by 





crushers. Export inquiry is good, and it 
is evident that the European demand is 
going to exert a marked influence on the 

omestic market. As for the consuming 
trade at home, the weather continues to 
keep it more or less apathetic. The 
sharp advance in flaxseed prices has, of 
course, played into the hands of resell- 
ers, but their supplies are presumably 
not large, and with a steady foreign de- 
mand, linseed meal prices seem likely to 
follow closely those for flaxseed. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of linseed cake and meal for 
the eight months ending Aug. 31, 1924 
and 1923, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, have been as follows, in 
tons of 2,000 lbs: 








Linseed cake, to— 1924 1923 
Belgium ...... re rive 25,907 
ESS EET ET Eee 8,254 5,676 
og eee 143,511 142,047 
United Kingdom ......... 23,691 36,560 
Other countries ........... 1,011 800 

ED Sea len ces hcneae’s 213,181 210,990 
NN OS Perr ror err 6,174 14,566 

.,. Serre rcurrrre errs 219,355 225,556 


Exports of linseed cake during August, 
1924, were: to Belgium, 5,578 tons; to 
Germany, 562; to the Netherlands, 16,- 
232; to the United Kingdom, 5,503; total, 
27,875 tons. Exports of linseed meal 
during August were 1,124 tons. 

Imports of flaxseed during the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1924, were 135,- 
400,114 bus, as against 20,728,614 bus 
for the same period in 1923. In August, 
1924, the flaxseed imports were 1,217,748 
bus, compared with 1,699,885 bus in Au- 
gust, 1923, 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Minneapouis.—There was a little stir 
in the oil meal market late in the week, 
and some cutting of prices on the part 
of resellers. Evidently some distributors 
lacked faith in the market, and began to 
unload their holdings. The result was a 
sudden, sharp slump in prices. It is 
understood that some linseed meal sold 
as low as $45.75 ton, Minneapolis, $2.75 
less than was quoted a week ago. The 
indications are that the distress offerings 
have been absorbed, for the market has 
reacted and crushers are now quoting $47 
@47.50, with one small sale reported Oct. 
13 at $48. Oil meal at Chicago is quoted 
at $48, and at Toledo and Buffalo $48.50. 

Export inquiry is good. Oil cake is 
held at $49.50@50 ton, f.a.s., New York, 
with occasional sales. 

Cuicaco.—The market continues firm, 
and a good demand prevails. Mixers 
have been in the market for fairly liberal 
quantities, and a satisfactory inquiry 
from country dealers is reported. A sale 
of cake by a local crusher last week for 
export was reported on a basis of $50.50 
ton, New York. Oil meal was quoted 
Oct. 11 at $47@49 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 
by crushers, and at $47 by resellers. 

Mitwavker.—A firm tone has devel- 
oped in linseed meal, due to the general 
state of the market and the scarcity of 
offerings. Although demand has heen 
light and the market not subjected to 
pressure, big buying is in the foreground 
and higher prices are looked for. Prices 
are fully $2 higher. Oil meal quotations, 
Oct. 11, f.0.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50.50 
ton. 

Dvutvutn.—Operations in the flaxseed 
futures market are expanding. Appre- 
hension about getting deliveries on con- 
tracts, due to the embargo here, caused 
a covering movement that created a 
strong undertone. Constant bidding for 
all futures advanced prices to Oct. 10, 
when the top level was reached, with Oc- 
tober $2.5144, November $2.51, December 
$2.444%4 and May $2.5014. This advance 
represented gains running from 111%c 
for May up to 18%c for October. The 
closing day a break of 2@3%4c occurred, 
due to selling on the weak grain list. 
The cash demand absorbs the present 
free movement, with bids for to-arrive 
lowered 1@2c, the spot holding firm at 
October to 4c over. A fair increase was 
reported in stocks, shipping being well 
in proportion to the receipts. 

Burrarto.—Oil meal advanced $1@1.50 
last week, closing around $48.50 ton for 
the 34 per cent grade, October shipment. 
Mills asked $49 for November tonnage. 
The market was steady. 

PitrrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal was in 
fair demand the entire week, with prices 
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holding firm. Quotations, Oct. 11, $51.90 
ton. 


Boston.—The Boston market for lin- 
seed meal is about $2.50 higher for ship- 
ment during October, November and De- 
cember. Demand, however, is slow, and 
few sales were reported last week. Most 
receivers are holding at $53.75@54 ton. 

Winnirec.—Quotations at Winnipeg, 
Oct. 11: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $46; 
oil meal, $48,—f.0.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Oct. 1—Flaxseed prices are 
higher, with a good demand, and sellers 
not pressing for business at current lev- 
els. Calcutta to London spot value is 
nominally £23 5s, with sellers for afloat 
and as far ahead as November-December 
at the same price. This is a gain of at 
least 10s over a month ago. Calcutta to 
Hull is likewise higher, and is running 
2s 6d over London. Bold Bombay has 
gained a full 15s in the past month, 
September-October being now quoted at 
£23 15s, with October-November 1s 3d 
more. Plate to London in all positions is 
quoted at £21 5s, which is 10s higher 
than a month ago. To Hull the spot 
and afloat value of Plate is £21 7s 6d, 
with September-October and October- 
November offered at £21s 5s, November- 
December at £21 2s 6d, December-J anu- 
ary new crop at £20 7s 6d, and January- 
February and February-March at £19 
17s 6d. It is significant that quotations 
on new crop Plate flaxseed to Hull are 
now £1 2s above what they were when 
the first January-February prices were 
made. 

Liverroor, Oct. 1.—Linseed cake is 
very firm, with most of the business be- 
ing done by resellers. A parcel of Plate 
afloat sold recently for £13 2s 6d, and 
150 tons for September-October were 
offered at £13 10s. Firsthand offers are 
around £13 15s up to £14. American 
linseed cake is firm. For shipment to 
Irish ports, November, £13 6s 3d, c.i.f., 
was accepted, and still more recently 
£13 11s 3d has been paid. These prices 
are at least £1 over those prevailing a 
month ago. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
11, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 19238 


Minneapolis ... 4,005 3,341 1,227 440 
a eee 3,363 2,377 2,268 900 














ee 7,368 5,718 3,495 1,340 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 11, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7—Receipts—, -——In store—~ 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Mpls. .....1,191 310 249 155 463 66 








Duluth ...1,170 6592 278 1,036 1,520 443 
Totals ..2,361 902 6527 1,191 1,983 509 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
.$2.32% 2.31% 2.39 2.38 2.34 








Oat. 7 .. 


Oct. 8... 2.39 2.38 2.46% 2.44% 2.38% 
Oct. 9... 3.43 2.41 2.50% 2.46% 2.42 

Oct, 10 ... 2.43 2.41% 2.50 2.48% 2.41% 
Oct. 11... 2.40 2.39 2.47% 2.45 2.39% 
Oct. 138 ... 2.48 2.47 2.49% 2.47% 2.42% 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 

(bbls) from the United States by customs 

districts in July and August, 1924, as re- 

ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 

r——July——, —August—, 

Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour 








St. Lawrence ..... 175 eve 21 ° 
po” Peer ae 341 ia 845 rer 
New York ... 97 291 1,191 351 
Philadelphia . 112 31 659 35 
Maryland ..... 80 23 651 51 
WHE er caccsee ese 7 64 17 
3, See be 4 ae 2 
| ae ee 4 15 5 21 
New Orleans ..... 387 136 1,244 208 
err vee eae 281 1 
Galveston ........ 432 33 4,115 40 
San Antonio ...... 14 2 5 3 
Ml POSS .ccccccces soe 2 0s 2 
ATIBOME occcccecse ‘we 1 cee oes 
Los Angeles ...... rr 1 sane 1 
San Francisco .... 7 20 7 29 
GOED oc ccciiccsc. 824 29 877 61 
Washington ...... a 188 ret 126 
Duluth-Superior .. 1,123 «++ 1,568 ane 
Wisconsin ........ 100 as 619 he 
Michigan ......... 2 5 ene e4 
CE, 656-45 cues 351 4,683 , 
Perte Rico ....... os ar 1 
WO ie ctics 4,049 789 16,835 949 
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NEW YORK 

Local flour sales have fallen off, and 
business is of slight proportions, due 
primarily to the higher prices that the 
rise in wheat has occasioned. Mills ex- 
press the belief that quotations will go 
still higher, while consumers are quite 
willing to take a chance on the future, 
feeling that, since they lost out on the 
very low prices, they would be foolish 
to come in now. 

Purchases in July, August and Sep- 
tember were of good size, so that present 
needs are taken care of. It is quite cer- 
tain, however, that none of the larger 
bakers have flour booked ahead any later 
than Jan. 1, and some only until the 
middle of December, so they will be 
forced to come into the market for flour 
then, no matter which way prices go. 

The holidays last week brought about 
a complete suspension of business among 
Jewish bakers and jobbers, and since this 
class of trade forms a large part of the 
local business, it was an additional cause 
for quietness in the trade. 

Altogether the undertone is very un- 
certain, fluctuations in wheat undermin- 
ing confidence, and as one broker phrased 
it, “business was pretty good while prices 
were going up, but now that they are 
there, it has quieted down.” 

Prices on all grades cover a range of 
about 50c. On Oct. 10, for example, 
spring standard patents ranged $7.85@ 
8.50. Clears were relatively higher and 
very scarce. Mills were not anxious to 
sell, especially on deferred shipment or- 
ders, and in several cases brokers could 
only secure confirmation for half the 
amount they desired. Quotations on this 
grade ranged $7@7.55 for good brands. 

In view of the high price of semolina, 
some macaroni manufacturers bought 
rather liberally of Kansas flours, and 
hard winter straights on Oct. 10 ranged 
$7.20@7.75, with some small lots offered 
for resale at $6.75@6.90. White patent 
rve ranged $7.50@8, with a difference of 
about 40c between this grade and 
straights. 

Export sales, chiefly of low grades, on 
account of the rise in prices, have been 
of excellent volume, but they are falling 
off a little now. They went chiefly to 
central Europe, and markets in that ter- 
ritory that have been uninterested in 
American flour for a long time are re- 
questing offers. The big advance in Ca- 
nadian flours puts American mills in a 
comparatively better position, frequently 
turning the demand from Canada to the 
United States. 

General quotations, Oct. 10: spring 
fancy patents $9.25@9.90, standard pat- 
ents $7.75@8.35, clears $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patents $7.75@8.25, straights 
$7.25@17.75, clears $6.50@7; rve, $7.50@ 
8,—all in jute. Reteipts, 297,444 bbls; 
exports, 312,286. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market is extremely unset- 
tled, with a general rise in prices during 
the week, followed by a weaker market 
toward the close. Export demand con- 
tinues good. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.644%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.75%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1. 61; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.7914; No. 2 mixed durum, fob, 
export, $1.62%. Receipts, 1,139,600 bus; 
exports, 2,231,852. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn follows wheat very closely. In- 
terior receipts are expected to decrease, 
while those from the Argentine on Oct. 
9 were large. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.34; No. 2 mixed, $1.32. Receipts, 
799,500 bus. 

Oats closed the week 14, @25¢c lower, 
with sentiment bearish. The crop is the 
largest in some time, and the trade seems 


to think that there will be some hedging 
pressure in the near future. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 63c; No. 3 white, 62c; 
No. 4 white, 6lc; ordinary white clipped, 
61@62c; fancy white clipped, 6544@67c. 
Receipts, 914,000 bus; exports, 438,523. 


GOLF 


The fall tournament of the New York 
Flour Club was played on the grounds 
of the Pomonok Country Club, Flushing, 
L. I., on Oct. 2. There was a fairly 
representative number of enthusiasts to 
contend for supremacy in the various 
events, and since the regular statistician 
was away, announcement of the final 
scores was delayed. 

As usual, Ray Kilthau distinguished 
himself by carrying away the cup, ring, 
medal, or whatever one gets for playing 
good golf besides tired feet and a lame 
back. He succeeded in making the 36 
holes in a double 81 which, with his handi- 
cap of five, gave him a total net of 157. 

W. P. Tanner won the 18-hole contest 
in 106, less his handicap of 36, giving 
him 70 net. 

The foursome best ball was won by 
LL. A. Viviano and J. A. Claybrook, with 
a gross 89, less their handicap of 15, 
giving them net 74. 

The kickers’ prize went to O. H. Mont- 
gomery, with a gross 106, but his handi- 
cap of 36 gave him 70 net. 

Some of the other players had to be 
satisfied with the feeling that golf as a 
method of girth control is a great game. 


NOTES 

A. S. Leo left, Oct. 7, to attend the 
Federation meeting in Chicago. 

Cars on spot on Oct. 9, 1,064; the pre- 
vious week 1,077, and for the same period 
last year 1,010. 

William J. Brewer, sales manager 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
was here four days last week. 

B. H. Wunder spent several days last 
week at the Baltimore office of the Harry 
E. White Co., with which he is allied 
here. 

W. C. Duncan, export manager Maple 
leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
the greater part of last week at Mont- 
real. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., spent most of the week ending Oct. 
11 in the New York market. 

M. Hutchinson and M. Leo Hedin, both 
of the advertising department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent part of last week in the East. 

The Flour Club meeting on Oct. 7 was 
more largely attended than usual, and 
the athletic and entertainment commit- 
tees reported progress in their plans for 
the winter’s activities. 

Samuel Rowland, one of the oldest men 
in the local flour trade, died on Oct. 7, 
in the old home in Brooklyn, where he 
was born. He was 75 years of age, and 
his wife survives him. 

Michael A. Toomey, Jr., of the Ray- 
mond-Hadley-Toomey Co., importers, 
landed in Philadelphia from London on 
Oct. 8. He was in New York Oct. 9, 
and left for New England the next day. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending Oct. 4: 
wheat, 1,899,769 bus; flour 217,375 bus, 
of which 31,000 went to United Kingdom 
markets, 45,200 to Hamburg and Bremen, 
40,885 to Rotterdam, while the rest was 
scattered, with good-sized lots going to 
South American and Greek ports. 

Among out-of-town millers who visited 
the market recently are Robert I. Cohen, 
president American Maid Flour Mills, 
Houston, Texas, visiting Samuel Knight- 
on & Son, and G. W. Moody, Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., visiting the same 
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concern; Martin Luther, of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co; H. Glass, Winnipeg, 
and F. J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, who 
stopped here on his way to the Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago. 

Charles W. Jewell, who has spent all 
his business life in the New York flour 
trade, has recently moved to Pittsburgh 
to establish himself in the brokerage busi- 
ness there, taking the account of the 
Rodney Milling Co. and the Christian 
Mills. Mr. Jewell as a boy worked in 
the old Hecker mill, and when the New 
York City mill was built he became its 
superintendent. Subsequently he covered 
city trade for the New York office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and later on 
entered into partnership with W. W. 
Starr. He goes to his new job well 
equipped with a general knowledge of 
the business, and his many friends wish 
him good luck in his venture. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour buyers are scarce, the sudden 
reversal in price of all grain having sent 
them to cover. Domestic buyers have not 
been in evidence to any extent for a 
long time, and now that the exporters 
have gone to join them, the situation and 
outlook are anything but radiant. Mills, 
on the other hand, are very confident of 
the future, and are therefore following 
the decline slowly and cautiously. In- 
deed, many of them do not seem to real- 
ize that wheat has lost 10c bu within a 
week, judging by their prices. How- 
ever, the gap between buyers and sellers 
will have to be spanned before any busi- 
ness of consequence can be done. 

Some mills, a small minority, are ask- 
ing over $9, cotton, for their top brands, 
but it is doubtful if any wholesale buyer 
in this market would pay much if any- 
thing over $8 for the best flour in the 
universe. A few of the northwestern top 
notchers were seeking business around 
$8.25, cotton, at the close of the week. 
Hard winters are relatively firm, but are 
not wanted except at a fair discount un- 
der springs. Near-by soft winter 
straight, after selling up to $6.75 in new 
jutes early for export, is now nominally 
quoted, in the absence of demand or 
trading, at $6.35@6.60, as to quality of 
flour and character of sacks. 

Closing prices, Oct. 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8@8.25, 
standard patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8, straight $7.25@ 
7.50; soft winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.40, straight (near-by) $6.35@6.60; rye 
flour, white $7.15@7.40, dark $5.75@6. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$9.15; winter patent, $8.20; winter 
straight, $7.70. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
56,406 bbls, 33,564 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 5,795 
bbls. 

City mills ran strong on old sales but 
reported current demand quiet, domestic 
and export. They made no change in flour 
quotations, but advanced feed $1 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 4% 
@5¥ec lower than a week ago, Closing 
oped Oct. 11: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.52%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1 ‘47% October, $1.473,; new southern 
on grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.463g; No. 3, $1.433¢; No. 4, $1.403¢; 
No. 5, $1.383¢; range for week of new 
southern by sample, $1.40@1.51%. 

Of the 234,169 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 11, 228,243, 
mostly Canadian, went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 311,312 bus, 237,095 
domestic and 74,217 Canadian. Stocks 
are 1,429,895 bus, 1,134,508 domestic and 
295,387 Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat from July 3 to Oct. 11 
were 1,027,690 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Oct. 11: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.30; oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 6lc, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 60c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.35. 

NOTES 

Baltimore last week received 153,739 
bus Canadian wheat in bond. 

George A. Arnold, president Rein- 
dollar Co., millers, Taneytown, Md., has 
applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
H. D. Yoder, vice president and man- 
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ager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co, 
and E. Pennington, representing the 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
increased the United States wheat crop 
about 165,000,000 bus since its June re- 
port, which without doubt makes it the 
“champeen” crop guesser of the world! 

The Shipping Board steamer Madaket, 
which has been lying with the idle fleet 
in the James River for some time, wil] 
be added to the Consolidated Navigation 
Co.’s Oriole Line and be placed on its 
Baltimore-Liverpool route. 

Two large baking concerns of Bulti- 
more are announcing in the local payers 
that they are using in the manufacture 
of their bread certain high class inyre- 
dients which happen to be identically the 
same, yet one of the concerns, the [irst 
to adopt the new method of advertising, 
is charging 3c a loat more for its prod- 
uct than its rival. 

George B. Shaw and Miss Luerctia 
Owens, heads of the office forces of 
White & Co., flour distributors and x- 
porters, were quietly married at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sept. 7, after which 
they left for Norfolk by boat, thence ‘or 
New York by the Old Dominion [I ine 
and then by train to Atlantic City, whore 
they will enjoy a two weeks’ honeymon. 

G. Stewart Henderson and A, EF. Bek, 
traffic managers, respectively, of the I) .I- 
timore Chamber of Commerce and he 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, . re 
looking after the interests of this port 
in the hearings before the United Sta‘es 
Shipping Board at Washington in ‘he 
dispute between north Atlantic and so::th 
Atlantic and Gulf ports because of ('f- 
ferentials in ocean rates said to fa\or 
the northern ports. 

Charles Kinsey, in his interesting sad 
exhaustive article on “Flour and Gr:in 
via New York,” which appeared in ‘Ihe 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 1, was on 
controversial ground when he said: “I he 
port of New York, of course, has ‘he 
greatest grain handling capacity of any 
harbor in the United States. Its eleva- 
tor capacity is nearly 9,000,000 bus,” ec. 
Baltimore has a grain elevator capacity 
of 12,600,000 bus, and what is more, ‘ll 
its elevators represent the last word in 
elevator design, construction and equip- 
ment, with provision made to increase 
the capacity to practically 20,000,000 | us 
as the need occurs. Furthermore, Balti- 
more elevators have adjacent trackave 
for 5,000 cars of grain, and can berth and 
load 18 ocean steamers of the largest size 
at one time. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey 


BUFFALO 

Forced into the market by scarcity of 
spring wheat patents buyers have creat«d 
a little flurry within the past 10 days, 
with the result that there have been ni- 
merous sales of small lots. The bulk of 
the new business booked during tht 
period was spring, in spite of the fact 
that differences of $1@1.50 existed be- 
tween that grade and some of the Kan- 
sas offerings. 

There are several reasons for this con- 
dition, the chief of which is that users of 
spring wheat flours have permitted their 
stocks to dwindle to the vanishing poi't, 
while Kansas users bought very heavi y 
in August and still have plenty of sto k 
on hand or due them. Bakers usi'g 
blends are keenly interested in offerinss 
of spring patents, but not in southwe:'! 
ern grades, and the result is there bist 5 
been some reselling of winter whet 
grades. 

Cincinnati offered 5,000 bbls Kans is 
flour for resale at an attractive price 
but up to the time of the writing of tl's 
correspondence the lot was still on tle 
market. 

There was a disposition among son 
of the smaller mills to offer flour mace 
from wheat bought early in Septembcr 
at prices well under present values, bit 
the larger grinders, as a rule, maintain: 
limits. Reports reached here of exce}- 
tionally large sales for export purpose: 
and the prediction was made that Oct: 
ber production of flour in Buffalo mig! 
shatter all former records. 

The upward movement of spring pa'- 
ents continued, with fancy grades touc!:- 
ing a new high of $9.50 on Oct. lI. 
Standard patents were within 50c of this 
peak on the same day, although one mill 
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was 50c under both quotations, and it 
was reported a small grinder had offered 
bakers patent earlier in the week around 
87.15. There was an unusual range in 
all quotations, due to some reselling. 

Southwestern patents advanced 10@ 
loc, and ryes were up 25c. 

There were some good sales of semo- 
lina at the current price of 4%c, bulk, 
Buffalo, and macaroni makers report 
heavy consumption of durum products, in 
spite of slightly higher prices. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 11: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $9.10@9.50, standard $8.50@ 
9, first clear $7.60@7.90; rye, white $7.50, 
dark $7.20; southwestern patents, fancy 
$7.80@8, standard $7.40@7.60; semolina, 
1°,c, bulk, Buffalo. 

The Rochester market was steady dur- 
ing the week, with these quotations pre- 
vailing on Oct. 11: spring patents, $9.40 
@9.50; white winter pastry, $8.60@8.70; 
rye. $8@8.25. Rochester millers were 
paying $1.38@1.40 bu for white winter 
wheat. 

Qutput of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to {he Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

oO 5-11 ........ 228,500 160,528 71 
I ous week ... 223,500 194,026 87 
Yr ABO .ccccece 166,500 126,580 75 
1 years ago... 166,500 101,150 60 


heat receipts exceeded 5,000,000 bus 
du ving the week ending Oct. 10, but other 
re cipts fell off and the total dropped 
he ow 9,000,000 bus. Lake receipts in 
tht period: wheat, 5,585,175 bus; barley, 
794,035; corn, 648,332; oats, 525,000; rye, 
$s!.756. In the same period the Montreal 
filet loaded 1,560,400 bus wheat and 234,- 
i) of rye, while rail receipts were: 
wieat, 57 ears; corn, 112; oats, 90; bar- 
ley, 18. 

ilevators held 8,458,000 bus of all 
grins, an increase in one week of 783,000 
bus. They loaded 3,101 cars for eastern 
seavoard and placed 576,000 bus in barge 
canal craft. There would have been a 
much heavier canal movement but for the 
fact that freshets in the Mohawk valley 
worked havoe with navigation schedules 
for nearly a week. There is a heavy in- 
quiry for barges to load grain from now 
until the canal closes. There also is a 
fair inquiry for big steamers to bring 
down grain, but package freighters are 
not getting capacity business. 

Heavy grain movement is ‘slowing up 
flour shipments from the Northwest and 
Southwest, but so far eastbound tonnage 
has been handled speedily between here 
and tidewater. 

There was brisk activity on the Corn 
Exchange last week, with millers in the 
market for spring and red winter wheat, 
but offerings were mostly of the little 
wanted high moisture variety. Buyers’ 
ideas were well below those of holders 
of desirable grades at the close of the 
week, and little selling was in prospect. 

l'here was sufficient demand for corn 
to absorb the limited offerings. A car 
of No. 2 yellow sold on Oct. 11 for $1.24 
bu, and No. 3 had sold the previous day 
for $1.23. 

There was good inquiry for oats, but 
receipts were light. Last sales reported, 
on Oct. 10, were on basis of 59c for No. 
2 white and 57%c for No. 3. Barley 
offerings were limited, with 46-lb malt- 
ing grade bringing 98c and 48-lb grade 
$1. 

NOTES 


J. J. Kingston has purchased the Con- 
rad Link feed mill at Salamanca. 

{ rank Henry, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has been visiting eastern markets. 

_ The Buffalo Flour Club hopes to hay 
its second outing of the season on Oct. 18. 

T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
has been in Boston on business. 

The Empire Cooperage Co. is negoti- 
ating with Lewiston for a site in that 
village for its new cooperage mill. 

The Venango Mills, one of the historic 
mills near Franklin, Pa., has been sold 
by Johnson & Co. to Peters & Wood. 

Walter MacMillan, general eastern 
sales manager George P. Plant Milling 
pees St. Louis, was a recent Buffalo vis- 
itor. 

Harry Spence, of the Emporium (Pa.) 
Milling Co., and his companion, Arthur 
Mance, had a narrow escape from death 
or serious injury when their automobile 
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was wrecked while they were motoring 
through Pennsylvania recently. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is expected home the 
latter part of this week, following a visit 
to the Northwest. 

James Paisley, veteran vessel owner, 
is recovering after several months of 
serious illness. He is associated with A. 
E. R. Schneider, operator of a number 
of bulk freighters on the Great Lakes. 


A meeting of creditors of the Lewis 
E. Sands Co., warehouse proprietors, has 
been set for Oct. 18 at Albion. Orin C. 
Curtis, Milton J. Weedon and Frank 
O’Brien have *een appointed appraisers. 

Willis B. Combs has been appointed 
to succeed John Cavanaugh as federal 
grain inspector here. Mr. Cavanaugh has 
been transferred to Norfolk, Va., and a 
farewell dinner was given him in the 
Hotel Buffalo. 

With flour at its top price of many 
months, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. has announced that it will short- 
ly open a new bakery in its Buffalo ware- 
house and will retail 22-oz loaves of 
bread for 9c. The Buffalo made product 
also is to be sold in Niagara Falls, 
Rochester and throughout western New 
York, it is indicated. 

The S. Howes Co., manufacturers of 
grain cleaning machinery, with a plant at 
Silver Creek, has purchased the plant of 
the Invincible Grain Cleaning Machinery 
Co. of the same village, and will consoli- 
date the two. The poor health of the 
principal owner of the Invincible com- 
pany is causing his retirement and the 
taking over of the business by the Howes 
company. The transfer is. to become ef- 
fective at once. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


BOSTON 

The sharp advance in flour prices last 
week caused demand to fall off to such 
an extent that mill agents reported prac- 
tically no sales of flour. Many flour 
buyers here and in other New England 
distributing points are of the belief that 
the recent advance in prices did not rep- 
resent actual conditions, and for that 
reason they did not buy with the freedom 
that millers would like to see. 

It is said here that some of the larger 
bakers have taken advantage, more or 
less liberally, of occasional breaks in the 
market to stock up on flour, but no such 
movement has been seen this season as 
was the case a year ago, when some of 
the large buyers covered their needs for 
nearly three quarters of the crop year. 

Complaint is general among dealers 
that the recent advances in flour values 
have cut off most of the demand. Buy- 
ers have no faith in the present situa- 
tion, as it is hard for them to lose sight 
of the fact that a big crop of wheat has 
just been harvested, both spring and 
hard winter, much of it in prime condi- 
tion. Local stocks are fairly large, and 
the market closes the week without spe- 
cial features. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were 
as follows on Oct. 11: spring patents, 
special short $9.50@9.75, standard pat- 
ents $8.50@9.30, first clear $7.25@8; hard 
winter patents, $7.85@8.70; soft winter 
patents $7.60@8.50, straights $7.25@7.50, 
clear $6.50@7. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 11, with com- 
parisons: 


7—~Receipts— 7-Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 40,5625 20,0756 ..... «esos 
Wheat, bus... 39,950 114,400 114,133 47,822 
Corn, bus..... 425 B,BVO 3s ecee 9,979 
Oats, bus..... 29,975 16,800 31,750 21,615 
Rye, Bus...60 seese 1,175 67,632 182,035 
Bassey, BOO..¢ .OBTE ceess waves conde 
Millfeed, tons. ot. senses, teens, 2.044 
Corn meal, bbls > Ee ae es 


Oatmeal, cases. 4,280 ....- seeee  seeee 

Corn meal is reported quiet but steady, 
with offerings liberal. Granulated yellow 
was quoted Oct. 11 at $3.35, bolted yel- 
low $3.30, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.55, in 100’s. Oatmeal was held higher, 
with a better demand. Rolled was quot- 
ed at $3.35, with cut and ground at $3.68, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was very firm, 
with prices advanced. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted at $7.75@8 bbl, and 
standard patents at $7.40@7.65, in cot- 
ton. 

NOTES 

Exports from Boston during the seven 

days ending Oct. 11 included 191,753 


bus domestic wheat to Liverpool and 
54,783 sacks flour to Hamburg. 

The Food Sales & Warehouse Co., Bos- 
ton, was recently incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Hygeia Baking 
Products, Inc., Boston, by creditors. 

The Siberian Prince arrived last week 
from Liverpool with 800 bags dairy meal 
as part cargo. The Meltonian, also from 


' Liverpool, brought 224 bags oil cake meal 


consigned to order. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market has been irregular, 
closing at a net decline of about 25c bbl, 
due to the downward movement of 
wheat. Buyers’ ideas of value are still 
considerably under those of sellers, and 
the volume of business passing is of 
small proportions. Stocks are small, but 
there is no disposition to anticipate re- 
quirements. Receipts last week were 
11,783,080 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 
sacks to Manchester, 1,500 to Leith, 3,000 
to London, 2,182 to Bremen and 1,000 
to Bristol. 

Closing flour quotations, Oct. 11, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
spring first patents $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $7.50@8, first clear $6.75@7; hard 
winter short patent $7.75@8.25, straight 
$7.25@7.75; soft winter straight, $6.50@ 
7.25; rye flour, $7.80@8.25. 

The wheat market has developed a de- 
cidedly weaker tone under lower outside 
advices based on favorable crop advices 
and a less active demand, and prices are 
5¥%c lower. Receipts were 940,076 bus; 
exports, 586,260; stock, 1,221,607. Clos- 
ing quotations, Oct. 11, car lots for ex- 
port: No. 2 red winter $1.51@1.52, No. 3 
$1.48@1.49, No. 4 $1.46@1.47, No. 5 $1.43 
@144; No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.45 
@146, No. 3 $142@1.43, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.41, No. 5 $1.37@1.38. 

Corn products are steadily held, with 
supplies small and demand moderate, 
though largely of a jobbing character. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 11, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.45@3.55; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $3.45@3.55; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.45@3.55. 

Oatmeal is in small supply and a 
shade firmer, with moderate demand on 
Oct. 11 at $3.65@3.75 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

Coarse grain closing prices on Oct. 11: 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.32@1.33, No. 3 
yellow $1.30@1.31; oats, No. 2 white 624% 
@63¥%ec, No. 3 614%, @62%%c, car lots for 
local trade. 

NOTES 

The Commercial Exchange was closed 

Monday, in observance of Columbus Day. 


S. Townsend Zook, grain flour and 
feed merchant, is home from Ocean City, 
N. J., where he spent the summer. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





ST. LAWRENCE STATEMENT 


Decided Improvement Over Last Year’s Posi- 
tion Revealed in Annual Report to 
Shareholders on Oct. 10 


MontreAL, Que.—A decided improve- 
ment over last year’s position is re- 
vealed in the annual report of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which 
was presented to shareholders at their 
annual meeting on Oct. 10, covering the 
year ended Aug. 31. During that period, 
dividends on common stock have been 
earned by a comfortable margin, and 
last year’s reduction of surplus account, 
caused by a deficit after payment of 
common dividends, has been more than 
made up. Working capital position is 
also improved. 

The year’s profits amounted to $145,- 
900, as against $110,883 in the previous 
year. Deduction of income taxes for 
the year and bond interest left net in- 
come at $132,769, against $91,990 the 
previous year. Preferred dividends at 
$40,250 left $92,519, or 7.70 per cent on 
$1,200,000 of common stock outstanding. 
The previous year showed only $51,740, 
or 4.30 per cent. This leaves a surplus 
for the year of $20,519, against a deficit 
of $20,250 last year. 

The inventory is considerably smaller 
this year. Consequently, current assets 
are down from $747,456 to $567,456. Cur- 
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rent liabilities are still more reduced, so 
that net working capital is increased 
$15,771 to $372,161. To effect this re- 
duction in liabilities, sundry credits are 
down from $240,845 to $30,500. 

This year’s balance sheet compares 
with that of last year as follows: 











ASSETS 
1924 1923 

Real estate, etc. ....... $691,731 $690,483 
Good-will, etc. ......... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
SRS errr 25,000 21,500 
ETE 12,000 12,000 
Sundry debits .......... 62,094 59,996 
eee eer re 356,907 543,713 
Bills and accounts re- 

Se éteewee ee unee 131,403 130,779 
CGD 6-9 6.4865 4e54008 24505 2,052 968 
WOME skndvereecustes $2,484,187 $2,659,439 
LIABILITIES 

1924 1923 
Preferred stock ........ $575,000 $575,000 
Common stock .. .. 1,200,000 1,200,000 
PE oseekexesan 96,500 96,500 
Sundry credits ... ‘ 30,500 240,845 
Bills and accounts pay- 

GN aka Cone veverees 163,077 148,688 
Interest account ........ 965 965 
Unclaimed dividends ... 753 568 
BOPPIES .ccccccsessccecs 417,392 396,873 

5 a eee $2,484,187 $2,659,439 


*Includes loans, 


A, E, Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR 
MILLS CO. STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of shareholders of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held in the 
head office, Toronto, at noon on Friday, 
Oct. 10, There was a good attendance, 
and the statements presented were well 
received. Profits for the year ending 
August last were $341,868, compared 
with $309,140 in the previous year, show- 
ing that this company shared in the bet- 
ter conditions that marked the Canadian 
milling industry throughout the crop 
year 1923-24, Following is the balance 
sheet: 





ASSETS 
Capital assets— 
Real estate, buildings, machinery 
ern eee $2,233,290 
Shares and other investments..... 998,743 
Patents, trademarks and good-will. 1 


Total capital assets ........... $3,232,034 

Current assets 
Accounts and bills receivable...... $310,852 
Inventories of grain, merchandise, 

bags, barrels and supplies....... 1,883,719 
Cash on hand and in bank ........ 78,158 
RPOTOCTOR CRANGON o6c i dcesacvcceves 50,593 

Total current assets ............$2,323,322 

pe ee ee ee eae $5,555,356 

LIABILITIES 

Capital— 
Authorized 50,000 shares of $100 

OE auc aaa ai G's avate o)o-sive eeu beh os $5,000,000 
Issued 28,750 shares of $100 each.. 2,875,000 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 

due March 1, 1928 ........... $1,095,000 


Less sinking fund of ........... 543,124 
$551,876 
First and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds due Sept. 1, 1931...... $776,000 


EsOMD GIMMING TUNE soos oc ccccccve 368,621 
$407,378 
$959,254 

Current liabilities— 
EE I es os ba bh ae eek 28,811 


Dividends accrued, payable Sept. 

|: | See erreerrr rer eres re 57,500 
Accounts and bills payable, includ- 

ing estimated amount for income 

STEELER ETT EEOC E TT Cer e eT ee 1,348,462 

$1,434,773 

Profit and loss account— 
Oe Tn, By Be Soe oka choee $234,121 
Profit for fiscal year ending Aug. 

31, 1924, after making pro- 

vision for reserves .......... $341,869 


Tee BORE ISTO 6c cicitcceve 59,661 

~~ $282,208 
SUVERORGS GUE WORE ois cascsvecseads Sees eee 
Balance Aug. 81, 1084 ....-ccscses $286,329 


Indirect liabilities— 
Customers’ paper under discount. .$1,519,487 


TWOGRS TRRRTTIIINS 0 vc cvccawsccesces $5,555,356 
A. H. Battey. 





RISE IN LONDON BREAD PRICE 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 1.—The Master 
Bakers’ Protection Society has announced 
that the price of bread in London will 
be raised from 914d to 10d per 4-lb loaf 
on Oct. 6, the increase having become 
necessary owing to the advance in the 
price of flour. The last advance in 
bread, from 9d to 944d, was made on 
Aug. 11, and the total advance during 


the year is 2d. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour sales in north coast markets 
showed no change last week, continuing 
to be restricted to current needs. The 
larger buyers, while realizing that they 
have waited too long in providing for 
future requirements, refuse to 
ahead at the present high price level, 
preferring to take a chance on market 
reactions. 

United Kingdom and continental de- 
mand has been good for several weeks, 
but acceptances were fewer last week. 
Higher wheat prices and ocean freights 
having advanced the United Kingdom 
c.i.f. price for export straights to 46s 6d, 
importers complain that Pacific flours 
are now relatively too high. 

A fair volume of flour has been mov- 
ing to the Orient on bookings made 60 
to 90 days ago, but there lias been very 
little new business with Hongkong or 
northern China, The Philippines, how- 
ever, are buying regularly, and can be 
counted on to take about 25,000 to 30,000 
bbls monthly of Washington and Mon- 
tana flours. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, carloads, coast: family 
patent, 49’s, $8.20@8.60 bbl; straight, 49’s, 
$6.50@6.90; cut-off, 49’s, $6.70@7; bakers 
patent, 98’s, $7.80@8; pastry flour, 98's, 
$7.20@7.40; blends, 98’s, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota, and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.85@8.25; Dakota top 
patents, $8.70@9.20; Montana, $8@8.40. 

Farmers have shown a tendency to of- 
fer wheat more freely, but export de- 
mand has been less insistent. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10, sacked, coast: soft white, 
$1.55@1.56 bu; western white, $1.54; 
hard winter, $1.53@1.54; western red, 
$1.50; milling blue-stem, $1.72@1.73. 
Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, $1.62@1.65; Turkey, 
$1.53@ 1.56. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ot, BeBE cciss. ‘ .-+. 30,688 58 
Previous week ............ 28,798 55 
i fA ree ee ree 44,954 84 
Te PORTS GMO. cess cccecces Bees 72 
Three years ago ........... 26,484 50 
Four years ago ........... 29,187 55 
Five years ago ............ 49,972 94 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct, 5-11 .. evenessceaee Se 31 
Pedeinea, week iweeentacwes 27,188 . 48 
DE B4Ab be vinicecvenss 45,163 79 
Wye PORTS GOO... 0s sccces 20,789 36 
Three years ago ........... 50,581 89 
Four years ago ............ 26,605 45 
Dive VOOPS OBO ..c.cccccccs 43,120 75 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Flour exports from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) and from the Co- 
lumbia River (Portland and Astoria) 
September, 1924: to Europe, 37,129 bbls, 
against 10,303 in September, 1923; Orient, 
138,680, against 404,367; South and Cen- 
tral America, 28,029, against 18,150; 
Hawaii, 7,832, against 5,028; British Co- 
lumbia, 1,107, against 1,783. Flour ex- 
ports, July 1-Oct. 1, 1924, 614,106 bbls, 
against 857,518 last year. 

Wheat exports: to Europe, September, 
1924, 2,762,044 bus, against 2,574,722 in 
September, 1923; to ‘the Orient, 266,665, 
against 1,932,341. Wheat exports, July 
1-Oct. 1, 1924, 4,018,270 bus, against 
4,935,202 last year. 


NOTES 
Ocean space for the United Kingdom 
is scarce, and has been advanced to 42s. 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, advises that Sydney 
Anderson, president Federation, and Mr. 


Husband, will visit the Pacific Coast as 
soon as their engagements permit. 


Charles M. Harrington, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Seattle last week on the way home 
from California. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Tacoma 
in September: to Japan, 2,012 bbls; 
Hongkong, 31,125; Philippines, 32,247; 
Hawaii, 6,312; Glasgow, 8,584; London, 
4,200; Norway, 600; Bolivia, 12,333; 
Ecuador, 2,564; Peru, 4,732. 

The carriers have canceled the advance 
in the Washington coast line distance 
rates on hay, grain, etc. The department 
of public works of Washington had sus- 
pended these rates, and the carriers, ap- 
parently not caring to defend the in- 
creases, canceled them. 

The public utilities commission of 
Idaho has filed a complaint with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, attack- 
ing rates on grain and grain products 
from southern Idaho to Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle. The complaint will be 
heard by an examiner of the Commission 
at Boise, Idaho, in November. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference has 
extended the flour rate of $5 ton to 
Japan and $5.50 to other oriental ports 
from Nov. 30 to Dec. 31, and has de- 
clared an open rate on wheat from north 
Pacific ports to Japan and China, the 
conference rate having been $5 to Japan 
and $5.50 to China. 


LOS ANGELES 

The southern California flour market 
shows extra strength, and arrivals are 
heavier than during the last part of Sep- 
tember. An increase of $1 bbl in the 
price of flour is reported by one large 
local concern. No exporting to China is 
reported, and this situation remains the 
same as for the past several weeks. Cali- 
fornia family patents wete quoted on 
Oct. 7 at $8.80, basis 100-lb bbl; Wash- 
ington family $8.20, basis 98-lb sacks; 
Oregon family patent, $8.20; California 
bakers patent, $8.10; Kansas bakers, 
$8.25; Idaho bakers, $7.60; Montana bak- 
ers, $8.50; Dakota bakers, $9; Washing- 
ton bakers, $8.40; Oregon bakers, $8.40; 
Washington and Oregon cut-off, $7; 
Montana cut-off, $7.50; Dakota cut-off, 
$8.25. 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market has followed 
wheat upward with a 20c advance on all 
grades. Buying has been of very fair 
volume. Prices on Oct. 11 were $8.25 for 
family patents, $8.35 for bakers blue- 
stem patents and $7.85 for bakers hard 
wheat. A moderate export business was 
done with Europe early in the week, but 
oriental flour trade continued backward. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oat, Bo8E cessccsess 62,000 37,242 60 
Previous week ..... 62,000 33,942 54 
Year ago .......... 62,000 62,825 101 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,109 60 
Three years ago 48,000 29,162 60 
Four years ago 48,000 36,455 75 
Five years ago 42,600 31,983 75 





Wheat buying last week was the heavi- 
est of the season. Prices were attrac- 
tive to farmers, and they let go in most 
sections. While the mills did some buy- 
ing, most of the business was by ex- 
porters. Oriental as well as European 
sales figured in the trading. Bid prices 
at the close of the week: hard white, 
$1.57 bu; soft white, $1.54; western white 
and hard winter, $1.52; western red, 
$1.50; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.65. With 
weaker markets toward the close, busi- 
ness fell off materially. 

Total flour shipments from the Colum- 
bia River last month were 189,810 bbls, 











compared with 192,363 in the same month 
last year. For the cereal year to date, 
flour shipments have been 423,102 bbls, 
against 438,689 in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Wheat shipments from the river last 
month were 2,965,732 bus, compared with 
3,844,119 last year. Wheat shipments for 
the season to date have been 5,038,653 
bus; last year, 6,031,897. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices, as shown by the card is- 
sued for the week ending Oct. 11, are 
the highest recorded sincesearly in 1922. 
There was an advance of 50c bbl over 
the previous week, due again to the up- 
ward movement of wheat. Feed prices 
were moved up the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and they still remain unchanged, 
but flour prices have been advanced each 
of the last three weeks. Prices, Oct. 11: 
patent flour $8.25 bbl and first clear 
$5.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots. One year ago patent flour 
sold at $6.75 and first clear at $4.85. Two 
years ago patent flour in the Montana 
field sold at $7 bbl, with first clear $5. 

These higher figures are welcomed in 
Montana, because they carry with them 
beneficial results for the farmer who 
grows the wheat, and that, in turn, 
spreads out into a general prosperity, 
for the farmer is putting the money for 
his wheat into the channels of trade just 
now when it is sorely needed in the state. 

Montana farmers are getting satisfac- 
tory treatment from grain dealers. This 
is illustrated by the fact that in almost 
the entire territory known as the hard 
spring wheat area there is being paid a 
premium of 5@1l4c bu over the card 
price. That makes the price obtained by 
the farmer for No. 1 dark northern 
spring $1.41, grading down according to 
the wheat delivered. 

In a few instances this year prices for 
No. 1 dark hard northern spring in the 
area taking the 42c cwt freight to Min- 
neapolis and Duluth have reached $1.46. 
The latter cases, however, were due 
more to the antagonisms between buyers 
than to market conditions, and cannot be 
said to be a fair index to the returns of 
Montana wheat growers in general this 
season. The prices have brought new 
spirit to the farmers, and without any 
question will be reflected in the acreage 
put to spring wheat in the state in 1925. 

High wheat prices, nevertheless, have 
their drawbacks. That is best illustrated 
by the predicament of the farmers of 
Sheridan County, in the northeastern 
corner of the state, and the one that this 
year has one of the best crops of spring 
wheat ever harvested there. With only 
about one third of the threshing com- 
pleted, practically every threshing rig has 
been tied up by a demand of the laborers 
employed for a wage scale of $6 daily, 
and with no surplus labor in sight it 
seems probable that the farmers will 
have to absorb the extra charge, with no 
hope of passing it along with the wheat, 
because their return for the wheat is 
determined by the contemporary market 
condition and not by the idiosyncrasies 
of harvest hands oe see a chance to 
gouge the farmer because of improved 
prices for wheat. Sheridan County is the 
only section now reported to be affected 
by the temperamental harvest hands, but 
as only about two thirds to three fourths 
of the spring wheat threshing is done, 
taking the state as a whole, it is easily 
possible for the trouble to catch farmers 
compelled to thresh later. 


NOTES 


The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has abandoned the policy of stor- 
ing wheat. Announcement was made re- 
cently by the mana, Ker, B. D. Hollenbeck, 
that because of great variety of 
grades being offered by members it 
would be absolutely impossible to carry 
on that work on the basis which had been 
the policy of the organization, and for 
that reason it would be abandoned. 

George A. Scott, federal statistician 
working with the Montana co-operative 
crop reporting service, still stands by 
his forecast of a wheat crop of 53,000,- 
000 bus for 1924 in Montana. He says 
that, with the harvesting work so well 
along, there can now be no hesitancy in 
accepting the view that the farmers of 
Montana have one of the best crops they 
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have ever harvested and that, in addi- 
tion to the excellent yield in bushels, the 
return in cash will be much better than 
an average. The same forecast is made 
as to hay and all other farm crops for 
the year. 

Joun A. Curiy. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With wheat continuing to advance, job- 
bers and bakers are continuing to take 
on requirements, and considerable |)uy- 
ing is reported. : 

Flour prices have advanced, an on 
Oct. 11 were: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.60@9.45 bbl; Montana standard, ~s@ 
9; Kansas, $7.75@8.20; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7.75@8, cu'-off 
$7.50@7.75,—cotton 98’s, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

Family flour prices in the local :iar- 
ket have advanced to $8.70 bbl, basis ‘8's, 
and $8.90, basis 49’s. 


NOTES 

Bean growers in the Holland dis rict 
are in high spirits, with top prices | «al- 
ized for their crops, 10 per cent or le. . of 
the 4,000-acre bean crop remaining un- 
harvested when the recent rains se‘ in. 
The wet weather did little more than -|ow 
up operations. Pinks, the predomin: ing 
variety, have been bringing 61,c, re- 
cleaned, f.o.b., cars. 

In order that the grain shipper of 
Stockton could appear and oppo. a 
proposed raise in grain shipping : tes 
from Stockton to San Francisco, the 
state railroad commission ordered the 
Southern Pacific, Western Pacific, nd 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railr ids 
to substitute a formal petition for the 
raise in place of their informal ne, 
which they asked leave to file. They sk 
permission to increase the present ite 
of 6c ewt to 7c. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring at 
crops, as issued by the Department of ri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000 's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. ! na! 
1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 
1923..... 236 8236 225 221 214 13 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 8 8=268 S1 
1921..... 261 235 212 209 196 15 
1920..... 276 0 8=—.291 261 237 #8218 22 
Co eae 343 322 8226 208 203 8 
Oo ee 343 4=— 333 322 342 363 
| ee 282 275 236 250 242 3 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 
ae 273 4=— 294 307 322 345 2 
BORE... 2. 262 274 236 221 216 6 
1913..... 262 218 233 243 «= 242 40 
|) ee 265 271 290 300 330 0 


Average. 266 266 249 249 250 51 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock 

The following table shows stocks of ¢ ‘in 
in store at above points for week e: g 
Oct. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley ix 
Consolidated .... 506 447 29 17 
CTE 6.6-040:00:80 475 168 132 
Grain Growers .. 337 459 356 
Fort William .... 154 33 174 
Th BoB oneessece 384 426 160 
Northland ...... 1,655 637 255 
Port Arthur ..... 394 195 10 
Can. Gov't ...... 232 87 126 
Sask, Co-op. No. 1 971 75 38 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 720 126 50 
Private elevators. 5,032 1,347 1,114 

Totals .cccccocs 10,861 3,999 2,442 { 
|. OO eee 16,038 1,432 956 
Receipts ........ 11,005 1,066 2,367 
Lake ne ll - 6,777 201 1,557 
Rail shipments.. 224 18 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE! 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... zm SS ee 
No. 1 northern..1,992 No. 2C. W 

No. 2 northern.. 856 No.3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern.. 811 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
Me. @ ..ccccccce 684 1 feed .. 

WO. B ccccsccoce 401 2 feed 

No. 5 special ... 3 Others .. oe 
PEO. 6 cecccccces 211 Private ........ 1 
No. 6 special ... 20 - 
Weed .cccccccoce 25 NE cncccess 3 
— oceeccees 386 

MOR becceccece 10 

Special bin 211 

thers ......... 5 
Private ........ 5,032 

Betas .ccccce 10,860 

Lithuania—Crops 


Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the |! 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bu 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Ry 
BORE... 20% aS ees e es 
| ae 2,965 7,918 23,324 24,9 
BOBRs 2. 0s 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,2°° 
a 2,840 6,675 18,154 21, 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats F 
2086... 0 sn 210 484 803 
| 202 432 816 
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E BUCKW EAT MLARKE 


reewwe » arate ava 


The good fortune that has followed 
the buckwheat crop from ae | to har- 
vest still continues. Wisconsin has pro- 
duced an exceptionally fine crop, both as 
to yield and quality, and it is already 
moving to market in quantity. High 
grading is noted to be unusually uni- 
form. In Minnesota a crop of 731,000 
bus is forecast by the Minnesota agri- 
cultural statistician, Paul H. Kirk. This 
is 100,000 bus more than was produced 
last year. 

\n unusual development in the buck- 
wheat trade is the fact that this grain is 
being sold for export from the province 
of Ontario, which is not ordinarily an 
exporter of any cereal. 

Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis. reports that producers have been 
slow to market, partly on account of 
press of other work and partly because 
of their expectation of higher prices 
later. Owing to the fact that it was 
unable to contract grain in volume, this 
company state’ that the making of prices 
was delayed until a later date than 
usual, but that firm quotations can now 
be made at any time. Costs are some- 
what higher than last year, but the ad- 
vance is declared to be no greater than 
that of other cereal products. 

‘the undertone of the buckwheat mar- 
ket in Minneapolis at the beginning of 
this week was described as easier, but 
there was not much local demand, and 
shipping orders were moderate. Arrive 
o‘erings were a little heavier than in the 
previous week, Japanese was quoted on 
Oct. 14 at $2.50@2.60 ewt, silver hull and 
mixed $2.40@2.50; sacked and bulkhead 
bc less; arrive in October, $2.30@2.40. 

\i1LwauKEE, Wis.—The principal Wis- 
cousin buckwheat producers comment 
upon the exceptionally fine quality of 
th. 1924 crop, which is now beginning to 
move in such volume that a more or less 
accurate estimate can be made of the 
prospects. It is rather surprising that 
the offerings, since the movement began 
in earnest, show a uniformly high quality. 
Ordinarily the opening of a new crop 
movement brings out the choicest grades, 
with sufficient general run to enable mill- 
ers to detect any mediocre character. So 
fur the movement has been eminently sat- 
istactory as to quality, and all indica- 
tions are that predictions of the best 
crop in history will be fully substanti- 
ated, so far as Wisconsin buckwheat is 
concerned. Silver hull was quoted, Oct. 
ll, at $2.35@2.50, and Japanese $2.50@ 
2.75, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 












DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers are not following the 
advance in wheat caused by the strong 
export demand, sales being confined to 
bare requirements. The sharp reaction 
during the week ending Oct. 11 did not 
produce any increase in buying. Con- 
tract holders are busy working off their 
holdings. 

The durum mill booked occasional or- 
ders to the East, both for export and 
domestic account. The decline in wheat 
has curtailed purchases, however. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 11, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 192 
Family patent ....... $7.90@8.15 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 7.65@7.90 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute ...... 5.75@6.85 5.00@65.25 
Second clear, jute..... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 


The rye flour mill is doing nothing be- 
yond the local small lot trade with 
established customers, the outside trade 
showing no interest. The recession in the 
price of rye has brought no increase in 
demand. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Uct, Bele wide vb vec cicviciccve 26,760 72 
Previous week ............ 34,675 94 
TOF EEE aad + 99000400 22,330 61 
Two years ago ............ 25,790 69 


Durum futures have suffered from a 
late pressure, and a slump of 64%4@10%%c 
is recorded. While there appears a good 
interest in the market, trading has slowed 
up. The foreign situation Ss not ap- 
pear so strong. The recent government 
report was not given much attention by 
the trade, which has already discounted 


it, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cash demand. for both spring and 


durum continues active, with all classes 
of buyers represented. Grades average 
high, with discount on the low stuff well 
held, owing to a plenitude of the good 
kind for mixing purposes. Supplies are 
being moved out rapidly, 6,500,000 bus 


bein 
near 


y equaling 


changes were only moderate. 


in cents, per bushel: 


wcxrarsaed 


om Amber durum 


No. 1 
161 @165 


-» 162% @166% 
+» 161% @165% 
-. 162% @166% 
-» 158% @162% 
10... 
11. 


153% @157% 
149% @154% 





No. 2 
160 @164 
161% @165% 
160% @164% 
161% @165% 
157% @161% 
152% @156% 
149% @153% 


shipped in the week ending Oct. 11, 
receipts, and 


stock 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 


-—-Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 


155 153 

156% 154% 
155% 153% 
156% 154% 
152% 150% 
147% 145% 
144% 142% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Receipts——, ——-Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring ....4,731 573 441 3,644 267 403 
Durum ....2,748 594 2,149 2,663 673 1,316 
Winter .... 112 215 7 +188 100 3 
Bonded ... 55 ee ee es ee os 
Totals ..7,646 1,382 2,597 6,495 1,040 1,722 
COFM ...c0- 61 2 119 os so. Dee 
ORs ccccee 1,182 121 21 974 ae 2 
Bonded . 21 6 ao ae ee 
RPO cccccee $3,168 397 1,355 3,335 396 5600 
Bonded... 14 4 7 54 ee ee 
Barley .... 975 137 143 1,625 119 
Bonded.. 62 4 23 «141 


Flaxseed ..1,170 592 278 862 195 314 

The movement of oats to this market 
is down to a minimum, owing to the 
effect of the embargo, but the lifting of 
the bar on Oct. 10 is expected to in- 
crease marketings again. Stocks, Oct. 
11, were 8,611,000 bus. No. 3 white closed 
at 463gc, holding at a 7c discount under 
Chicago December. 

The barley market gave indication of 
easiness with the release of the embargo 
against country shipments to this ter- 
minal. Elevator supplies are being re- 
duced under steady shipping operations. 
The market is quoted at 74@90c. 

Both receipts and shipments of rye 
are running about on an equal basis, so 
that local stocks show no material varia- 
tion. Good dispatch is being given ves- 
sels at all lake ports. 


NOTES 


The durum mill on Oct. 13 quoted No. 
2 semolina at 454@4%c lb in 98-lb cot- 
tons, and durum patent 4c less. 


The movement of flour from interior 
mills to railroad warehouses is spotted, 
running large for a few days and then 
dropping away. 

Durum flour mills are Cestehanting 
in their purchases, taking only the goo 
or choice cars offered and passing over 
the ones with high moisture content. 


The embargo on grain shipments to 
Duluth was lifted, effective Oct. 11. The 
effect of this action is not yet manifest, 
ny will be by the end of the 
week, 


Rye flour quotations made by the mill 
here Oct. 13, in cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill: 
pure white, $7.30; No. 2 straight, $6.80; 
No. 3 dark, $4.90; No. 5 blend, $6.70; 
No. 8 rye, $5.75. 


The large business and heavy demand 
from the East for grain is bringing many 
grain dealers to Duluth. Half a dozen 
or more eastern brokers and exporters 
were here last week. 


G. G. Barnum, head of the Barnum 
Grain Co. and director of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday Oct. 10, and received general 
congratulations from members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

The export demand, which was very 
strong a short time ago and was the 
cause of forcing a large movement of 
grain to Duluth, has dropped off sharply, 
and elevators report a very slow sale for 
their accumulations. Unless it picks up 
within a few days it will not take long 
for elevators to become congested. 


The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 2c bu, and shippers 
are showing more disposition to contract 
for space. While large cargoes are not 
plentiful, medium-sized boats are easily 
placed. Some vessel owners do not want 
to book ahead, while others are ready to 
do so. Boats under contract to load are 
reporting steadily, and there is no delay 
on that score. 

F. G. Cartson. 


MONTREAL 
A steady upward tendency has char- 
acterized the spring wheat flour market 


in Montreal during the past week, and 
three mark-ups, totaling an increase for 
the week of 60c, have left the market 
quite busy locally, but somewhat slack 
on the export side, with millers very busy 
filling orders on hand. Closing prices, 
Oct. 11: first patents $9.25 bbl, seconds 
$8.75, bakers $8.55, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour was also strong, in 
sympathy with the spring wheat market, 
and on account of very limited supplies, 
with the result that prices moved up all 
around, and on Oct. 11 good grades were 
quoted at $6.65@6.75 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, car lots, and broken lots 
at $6.85@6.95, ex-store. 

Rolled oats are selling well, and were 
quoted on Oct. 11 at $3.90@4 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. On the same date white 
corn flour was quoted at $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
jute, delivered. Trade was quiet. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association will be held 
in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 16, at 10:30 a.m., sharp. 


A new record for grain delivery re- 
cently was established by Montreal har- 
bor, by delivering 1,728,074 bus grain to 
ocean vessels for export in one day. 


The Bank of Montreal’s final crop re- 
port states that, despite unfavorable 
weather and a late season, the cereal 
crops in Quebec province have been har- 
vested in good condition in most dis- 
tricts. 

A. E. Perxs. 


CROP DAMAGE IN FRANCE; 
BIGGER IMPORTS NEEDED 


Lonpon, Enc.—The following article 
regarding the French crop, in the Times 
of Sept. 11, confirms the information 
which has been received from various 
other sources regarding the crop outlook 
in France: 

“The continued wet weather in France 
has damaged the wheat plant to an ex- 
tent which, it is feared, will affect the 
flour yield seriously. In northern and 
eastern France some of the grain has 
germinated, and the estimate made some 
weeks ago of the quantity of foreign 
grain which France may be compelled to 
import has had to be revised. Instead of 
the import of about 36,700,000 bus being 
required, expert opinion now suggests 
that this figure may be doubled. 

“The consequence may be that nearly 
a milliard more francs than was antici- 
pated will have to be spent on the pur- 
chase of foreign currency. As far as 
the effect on the French franc is con- 
cerned, the Temps feels that there is no 
cause for undue alarm, in view of 
France’s favorable trade balance and the 
stocks of foreign currencies which have 
been accumulated during recent months. 

“It is necessary, however, that grain 
purchases should be made in good time 
in order to avoid later panic buying at 
enhanced prices, in view of the poor har- 
vests which are general throughout the 
northern hemisphere. Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Holland 
have, it is stated, been buying steadily 
for some weeks, while French importers 
have made no provision for the future, 
because of recent fiscal measures, such as 
the tax on flour and increase of duty on 
foreign corn. 

“Immediate government action is held 
to be called for, and, although the law 
authorizing the taxation of flour cannot 

repealed without parliamentary au- 
thority, it is suggested that the govern- 
ment should immediately modify the de- 
cree regulating its application. The im- 
port duty on wheat should be abolished 
or reduced to the figure obtaining up to 
Aug. 1, last. It is felt that the moment 
when scarcity of home produced flour 
tends to cause a rise in the prices of 
bread is the last which should be chosen 
to increase taxation and import duties. 

“The Journal des Débats agrees that 
the bad weather has seriously affected 
the harvest, and says that the measures 
recently taken by the minister of agri- 
culture to deal with the situation are 
criticized even by friends of the gov- 
ernment. The tax on flour and the rate 
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on 78 eu cent siftings have accentuated 
instead of relieving the crisis. France 
has now to face a situation in which she 
will not have enough flour to meet her 
own needs. She must, therefore, reduce 
her needs as far as — and seek to 
procure the required balance as cheaply 
as possible. To do that the import tax 
would have to be abandoned, but the 
government dare not abandon it.” 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


OKLAHOMA MILL TO 
INCREASE STORAGE SPACE 


Contracts have been awarded the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, for the erection of six re- 
enforced concrete grain storage tanks, 
with a total capacity of 120,000 bus, by 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. The 
tanks will adjoin the mill building, and 
will bring the total storage space of the 
company to about 300,000 bus. A brick 
and concrete warehouse of one story and 
basement is also to be built by the mill, 
although it will be erected several blocks 
from the main plant. Work has already 
started. Myron E. Humphrey is presi- 
dent and manager of the company. 








PLEADS GUILTY TO EMBEZZLEMENT 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—P. T. Hufnagel, for- 
merly cashier at the Pittsburgh office of 
the International Milling Co., has pleaded 
guilty to the embezzlement of nearly 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


r—Week ending—. 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Oct. 4, 1924 
7,327,887 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
ushels: 











r——Week ending—, Jan. 1, 1924, to 

Oct. 4 Sept. 27 Oct. 4, 1924 

2,838 51,036 8,211,051 
$15,000. Judge MacFarlane sentenced 


Hufnagel to restore the money taken 
from the company, and to serve not less 
than one year or more than two years in 
the Western Penitentiary. Counsel for 
surety companies, which instituted the 
prosecution, stated that Hufnagel had 
falsified accounts by failing to note that 
customers had paid their bills. He was 
able to continue this for more than a 
year before he was discovered. 


C. C. Larus. 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN 
SALES ON WHEAT PRICES 


The importance of the foreign market 
as a factor in the recent rise in grain 
prices is indicated by the larger wheat 
exports at higher prices during the first 
two months of the present export sea- 
son, declare officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Wheat exports during September were 
nearly 8,000,000 bus more than in Au- 
gust, and approximately 9,000,000 over 
September, 1923. Exports for August 
and September were approximately 11,- 
500,000 bus over the corresponding period 
last year. Total exports from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 27 this were 41,195,896 bus, 
compared with 29,606,715 during the 
same period a year ago. 

Exports to the United Kingdom in 
September were 4,210,000 bus, Italy 2,- 
250,000, and other European countries 
10,417,000. Declared exports to Canada 
were 7,195,000 bus in September and 6,- 
178,000 in August. Nearly all the de-- 
clared exports to Canada _ represent 
wheat in transit for export to other 
countries, 

Chicago last month was again the 
principal port of exit, with 6,205,000 bus, 
followed by Galveston with 4,618,000, 
New Orleans 3,060,000, Portland, Ore- 
gon, 2,384,000, Duluth 2,007,000, New 
York 1,666,000. Philadelphia 1,215,000 
and Baltimore 1,288,000. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The sharp advances in wheat prices 
last week, closely followed by flour quo- 
tations, had a marked tendency to cur- 
tail buying of the higher grades of do- 
mestic flours. Millers in St. Louis and 
surrounding territory are almost unani- 
mous in reporting this condition, and it 
is evident that buyers do not have any 
great confidence in existing price levels. 

Buyers of family flour in the South are 
no exception to this condition and new 
business booked with that class of trade 
is very limited. However, this situation 
has served to bring about more shipping 
instructions on old bookings, and hence 
the operation of the mills in this terri- 
tory is being maintained at a fairly uni- 
form level. Improvement in the cotton 
market has also brought about a more 
healthful business condition in the South. 

Export demand is the most active fea- 
ture of the local milling situation, and 
trouble is still reported in obtaining suf- 
ficient cargo space to carry the amount 
of flour being sold. Straights, clears and 
low grades are all very scarce and hard 
to obtain, and prices on these are par- 
ticularly strong. 

Notwithstanding the fact that domes- 
tic demand is quiet, millers are viewing 
the balance of the present crop year with 
optimism. Very little flour is being 
booked for shipment after Jan. 1, and 
as little change is likely to occur in the 
volume consumed, it means that buying 
will have to be done later. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 11: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.95, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.75, straight $6.40@6.75, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.80, 
first clear $6.25@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. 5-11. 32,200 50 
Previous week .. 29,800 if 
Year ago ... F . 48,600 96 
Two years ago .. 23,300 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SS ee eee eee on 46,400 53 
rere rrer Tes 58,300 67 
TOG? GMO 2... err errs 54,400 70 
Two years ago ... . 45,600 59 


WHEAT 


Soft winter wheat was in better de- 
mand last week, with more outside orders 
and fair sales to local millers. There 
was a good clearance of all grades from 
day to day. Hard wheat met fair demand. 
Receipts were 558 cars, against 497 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red $1.56, No. 2 red $1.52@1.55, No. 3 
red $1.48@1.50; No. 2 hard $1.42, No. 3 
hard $1.41. 


COARSE GRAINS 


While the condition of the corn crop 
as reported by the government is very 
poor, much more than usual must come 
to terminal markets, as it will not keep. 
This, along with the late weakness in 
wheat, caused corn to lose ground. A 
good scattered demand took care of all 
offerings. Considering the unexpected 
large showing made by the government 
report, the oats market had a relatively 
firm undertone. 

Receipts of corn last. week were 200 
cars, against 340 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 11: No. 2 corn $1.14@ 
1.15, No. 3 corn $1.13, No. 4 corn $1.12; 
No. 4 yellow $1.14, No. 5 yellow $1.13, 
No. 6 yellow $1.13; No. 3 white, $1.16. 


Oats 
Cash prices: 
oats, 53@54c. 


against 293. 


receipts, 224 cars, 
@56c; No. 3 


No, 2 oats, 55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 11, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts—— -Shipmerts— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls.. 108,120 132,380 15.72% 147,140 


Wheat, bus.1,246,797 758,400 1,221,170 403,060 
Corn, bus... 434,000 291,265 439,240 249,030 
Oats, bus... 630,000 686,000 664,580 638,010 
Rye, bus.... 9,100 6,600 5,580 8,820 
Barley, bus. 38,400 33,600 5,390 5,680 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 28,670  ..... De. enone 
Mixed feed, 

sacks §..... SRGRS cece el ero 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 11, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.65@2.75 ewt, and cream meal 
$2.85@2.95. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $7.60@7.90, straight 
$6.70@7, dark $5.25@5.50, rye meal $6.20 
@6.30. 

NOTES 

J. C. Regier, manager Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in St. 
Louis last week on business. 

The membership of George B. Tesson 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
has been posted for purchase and can- 
cellation. 

Alois P. Hahn, formerly superintend- 
ent Carlyle (Ill.) Milling Co., is now rep- 
resenting the George P. Plant Milling 
Co. in southern Illinois. 

A. Heibert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis on business last week while on 
his way home from a trip in the South. 

Frank Woodrow, who has been con- 
nected with the treasurer's office of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, for 
nearly 30 years, died suddenly last week. 

The regular fall meeting of the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Oct. 14, with headquarters at the 
Idanha Hotel. ; 

Charles F. Hawe, of the Charles F. 
Hawe Grain & Feed Co., has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis. He will have offices at 407 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

William F. Walter, who has been with 
the Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, 
for several years, has resigned, and will 
move to Des Moines, Iowa, where he will 
engage in the automobile business. 

John Burch, for 17 years connected 
with the ere Nashyille, Tenn., 
is now with the Géérge P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, as a resale and specialty 
man. He will be on the road most of 
the time, but his headquarters will be in 
St. Louis. 

A special election will be held by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Oct. 15, 
on the proposal of authorizing the board 
of directors to appropriate not to ex- 
ceed $20,000 for the year ending Nov. 1, 
1925, out of the general funds of the 
exchange, for the Sistribution of the St. 
Louis Market Reporter. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Increased flour orders, both foreign 
and domestic, have served to encourage 
New Orleans flour handlers. Gains were 
evident in the European trade and in 
Latin America, while the long expected 
but delayed orders from this trade zone 
are beginning to materialize with the cool 
weather. 

Increases in wheat sales during the 
past week were also evident. S. P. Fears, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster 
for the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
has completed the figures for September, 






showing the clearances of grain carrying 
vessels loaded at this port during that 
month, The figures show a gain of 3,272,- 
851 bus wheat and 271,526 bus corn over 
the same period the previous season. In 
September, 1924, his figures show 4,344,- 
416 bus wheat were loaded at this port 
and, in September, 1923, there were only 
649,416 bus shipped out of this port. De- 
tails follow: 

Sept. Destination— 

2 Hull ... coececee 


5 BAROUE oc ccccesws 
a, See 


Wheat Corn 
261,836 
393.614 .ancce 
120,000 





© TROCROWGRM 2.0 ccccces eee 8 = S We be 

D PRCROUER ccc cccceses !..).l eS 
11 Hamburg Sanee 8 8—Ssétn ow 
11 Bremen 60,000 

15 Hamburg .. 120,000 
15 Antwerp o> 120,000 
oe Seda wsnesawes Aer 
Be BINED 2 cwecccees eee 
| ee eee , eee 
BD BND. sb oseccdacesoes aes 8 =— se hte 
ee oa 
Ci. eee (l eee 
ee 202,400 «..... 
ee ee 4 
ee WE es as woae sees - ma 
2 CD nc «oe ta ue 00%  * are 
27 Antwerp-Dusseldorf.. a =——<‘<—té«C hh hh 
ST MOCCOPGOM cc ccccccce SeB,Cee 8 8=—s none 
Se GE sandseeesevecs So ere 
29 Amsterdam ......... Sore 8 8=—s_ ss eee 
BD TAVOTOON ccccccccece lf, are 
30 Hamburg-Bremen ... sere 
30 Manchester ......... BOGGS 8 ss nk bce 


30 Rotterdam 
Various dates—Tropics .. 


Totals, September, 1924 4,344,414 

Totals, September, 1923 649,064 

BROCPORRO. « ccccccssccces 3,695, 350 30,681 
Totals since July 1, 1924. 7,002,065 811,750 
Same period, previous 

FORE sccccecesesscvesse 3,729,214 540,224 





TMCTORRO « ccccccccseccs 3,272,851 271,526 

When these figures were tabulated, 
there were 663,190 bus wheat on board 
ship, not cleared, 

Mr. Fears reported having inspected 
16,000 bus wheat during the first nine 
days of October, and gave the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 1,918,000 bus; 
corn, 343,000; oats, 248,000; rye, 36,000. 

Some slight changes were noted in sev- 
eral of the flour price classifications dur- 
ing the week. Mills’ prices to dealers on 
Oct. 9, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 


New Orleans: 
-—— Winter—— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.95 $7.40 $8.90 
95 per cent ....... 8.45 7.20 8.30 
100 per cent ...... 8.10 7.00 7.50 
CME cceewrseecoes 7.80 6.80 6.90 
Pivet CleAr ....005 6.55 6.50 6.80 
Second clear ...... 5.80 5.80 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week was 43,911 bags, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics, or more than twice the amount 
shipped there by those lines the previous 
week. Details follow: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 200 bags. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
600; Kingston, 800; Bluefields, 500. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Fort de France, 435; Mollendo, 
549; Buenaventura, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co, (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,870; La Ceiba, 1,150; Havana, 
2,760. 

United Fruit Co: Bocas del Toro, 370; 
Belize, 204; Stann Creek, 25; Livingston, 
5; Cozumel, 50; Guatemala City, 4,109; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,295; Tela, 623; Puerto 
Castilla, 1,150; Port Limon, 4,952; La 
Guayra, 600; Cristobal, 1,000; Colon, 
3,120; Panama City, 1,645; Tumaco, 165; 
Guayaquil, 7,054; Havana, 2,900; Punta 
Arenas, 50; Santiago, 2,525; Falmouth, 
120; Cartagena, 145; Kingston, 450; 
Puerto Colombia, 490. 

It was reported here that a farm bu- 
reau organization had sold 5,000 sacks 
rough fancy blue rose rice at $5.10 bbl 
to millers. Local jobbers sold blue rose 
at 5%c lb, but some asked 5%c. Long 
grain rice remained firm and unchanged. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 9 .......... 289,769 38,277 

Same period, 1923 ........ 188,353 53,889 
Sales— 

Ses ee GD ck ss ceeccee 37,807 168,208 

Same period, 1923 ........ 31,950 120,328 


NOTES 
Be M. Grosz, a rate expert for the 
nited Fruit Co., has returned from his 
meres Be 
Forty-five New Orleans business men 
have indicated their intention of joining 
the trade expedition to Mexico, Nov. 22. 
They will make the trip on the steamship 
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Atlantida, one of the two ships rece ntly 
bought by the Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has taken steps to make this city 
the Gulf terminal of the proposed air 
mail service to Latin America. 

The Dutch steamship Mapia, which 
loaded 440,000 bus wheat for Rotterdam 
last week, is said to have taken the 
largest wheat cargo from New Orleans 
that any ship has loaded at this port in 
several years, The vessel wa® oper ted 
here by the W. J. Hammond Co., |.td,, 
steamship agents. 

R. A. Suttivas 


MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour continues satis: ;c- 
tory, although a large proportion of || is 
on contracts. Distributors are not <iis- 
posed to anticipate requirements \«ry 
far ahead, and are apparently expec ing 
some reaction later. Advices from the 
trade say that shipping instructions ire 
fairly free, and collections are still ‘m- 
proving. 

Cotton is moving more rapidly ;nd 
prices appear satisfactory, which res \ts 
in larger demand for mill products. « )ne 
feature which is thought to be hel) ing 
to stimulate consumption is that the 
bing distributors have not advanced t wir 
prices as rapidly as have the mills, « ve 
to the fact that practically every « n- 
tract shows a handsome profit. 

Weather conditions have been fa 
able for all crops, particularly for 
ton, with resultant stimulation of 
timism as to the future, and this hei))s 
prospects for trade in general. 

Flour quotations advanced around 
bbl during the past week, and the ra 
Oct. 10, for the best short soft win vr 
patents was $8.40@9.30, basis > 
Standard 95 per cent patents were qu 
ed on the same date at $7.50@8.20, w! 
blenders were asking $7.75@8 for t! 
best grades. 

Bakers and other users of hard win!| 
wheat flours were buying nothing, !\11 
freely giving instructions for shipnx 
Mill representatives expect little 
provement soon, as most of the trade is 
thought to be well protected until [c- 
cember or January. Quotations for ! 
short patents, Oct. 10, were $7.90@ > 
with standard patents $7.45@7.75. 

Corn meal continues in moderate 
mand, although consumers bought a |i! 
more freely. Some jobbers claimed to 
be able to buy cream as low as %5.' 
5.75 on Oct. 9, but most mills raised | 
prices to $5.90 for best cream, basis 
The corn market has been firm, 
prices are now keeping close to the 
ping markets, with No. 3 white quo 
Oct. 10, at $1.24. 


HEADS CHAIN STORE ASSOCIATION 


Joseph Fly, head of the wholesale 
cery firm of Fly & Hobson and 
president of the Bowers Stores, Inc., 
tributors of flour and mill products. 
recently chosen president of the Nativ 
Association of Chain Stores. 

Georce WILLIAMSON 


os 


J 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETIN(¢ 


Great Fatis, Montr.—With its four 
milling plants all being operated at fu 
capacity, and with a most promising out 
look for a successful year of busines 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. held it 
annual meeting in Great Falls, Oct. ‘ 
the result being enthusiastic indorseme! 
of the management by re-election of 
officials and directors. The directors ar 
T. A. Marlow, Helena; Norman ! 
Holter, Helena; Samuel Stephenso . 
Great Falls; J. E. Woodward, Butt: 
C. R. McClave, Lewistown; J. R. Swii . 
Lewistown. The officers are: C. R. M:- 
Clave, president and treasurer; W. > 
Smith, Lewistown, vice president; R. 
Anderson, Lewistown, secretary. 1! 
home offices of the company are in Lew 
town, while the largest milling plant 
at Great Falls. There are plants | 
Lewistown, Harlowton and Bozema' 
and in addition to the latter the compan: 
operates a cereal mill in Bozeman, tak 
ing advantage of the excellent qualit) 
of oats grown in the state. The com- 
pany’s total capacity exceeds 5,000 bbls 
daily. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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MOISTURE IN WHEAT 

English wheat is not finding ready buy- 
ers, for the simple reason that, owing to 
excessive moisture, large quantities are 
as yet unfit for milling purposes, and 
some always will be. So much is this the 
case that it is reported some millers are 
making their purchases on the basis of 
moisture content, which may amount to 
anything between 17 and 20 per cent. 

Interesting comments upon this new 
method of buying by millers are made 
in the British Baker, which asks the 
question; “If millers apply this test to 
home grown wheat, why do they not do 
the same with the drier Indian and Aus- 
tralian wheats, which simply mop up 
waicr during the conditioning process?” 
Which water, it may be added, is sold 
to ‘he baker at flour prices. 

Also, why should not the baker claim 
that flour should be valued according to 
the moisture content? In that event im- 
poried flour would have a decided pull 
over home milled flour, since in the for- 
mer case it is subject to regulation, and 
in the latter case it is subject to no con- 
tro! whatever. If the foreign miller is 
inclined to envy the British miller at all, 
it is in respect of the conditioning of 
wheat, which comprehends water absorp- 
tion as well as the tempering of the qual- 
ities of the respective varieties to be 
ground, 

The British Baker considers it would 
be an excellent move for Parliament to 
fix « standard moisture content for flour, 
both home milled and imported. Such a 
measure, backed up by the obligation to 
declare if flour is bleached and otherwise 
“improved,” is long delayed but inevi- 
table. Bakers will not endure indefinite- 
ly a condition of affairs that places them 
at a decided disadvantage in the prep- 
aration of an indispensable article of 
food. 


ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Sept. 24,—Continuous rain 
has been fairly general over the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and although in 
the midlands and the south cutting is 
practically completed, there is still a 
good deal of grain in the fields, and in 
addition there are complaints of rotting. 
In Scotland and the north of England 
there are considerable quantities of grain 
still to be cut, and the reports that 
sprouting is extensive will add to the 
difficulties of harvesting. Traders who 
have visited the north speak of the diffi- 
culties which farmers have to meet when 
using the binder, owing to the water- 
logged condition of the soil, and as a 
result the scythe has been more in evi- 
dence than for many years. 

Reports from the Continent tell of 

similar weather conditions being almost 
the rule. The German government esti- 
mates the wheat crop as 1,600,000 qrs 
less than last year, and further deteri- 
oration has been caused by the weather 
of the past few weeks. Sheaves which 
have been exposed to the almost daily 
rain have sprouted and rotted, reducing 
the milling value of the crop by large 
proportions. 
_In France, with finer weather condi- 
tions, good progress is being made with 
the threshing, but it is too late to be of 
real benefit. The Greek government es- 
timate makes the total wheat crop about 
27 per cent less than last year. These, 
with other reports equally unfavorable, 
give a very good reason for the present 
demand for wheat. The crop movement 
of Canada has been disappointingly 
small, compared with previous years, 
which helps to stiffen prices, and while 
this continues there can be no great 
pressure to sell. : 

Whether the continental demand will 


continue in its present proportions 
throughout the crop year is one of the 
problems traders have to face, which 
when solved will enable a sound forecast 
of future prices to be made. In spite of 
this demand, there is evidently no fear 
of any real world’s shortage during the 
balance of the year 1924, and the onus 
for providing the principal supplies for 
1925 must be with the Argentine and 
Australia. 


To judge from reports, Australia is . 


promised a banner year, but in the case 
of Argentina, in spite of the good rains, 
more will be needed if the present prom- 
ise is to be maintained. The world’s 
needs no doubt justify present prices, 
which are likely to be maintained for 
some time, but given an Argentine crop 
harvested, equal to present estimates, it 
would seem that grain prices must de- 
cline, notwithstanding the small differ- 
ence between the estimated world’s sup- 
plies and the world’s requirements. 

Probably the small movement of wheat 
in Canada is responsible for the higher 
quotations by Canadian millers, who have 
advanced their prices for export patents 
to 45s, c.i.f., poll go om the better grades to 
47@48s, according to quality, prices 
which importers say they are unable to 
pay, as the flours are not competitive, 
either with English milled flours or with 
American spring and hard winter wheat 
flours. 

A very well-known flour made from 
Minnesota wheat is unchanged on the 
week at 44s 6d as against an advance of 
9d asked by Canadian millers, and as it 
was considered good value then, it nat- 
urally gets the preference now. Other 
Minnesota flours of good quality are of- 
fered up to 45s 3d, and are being sold. 
Kansas flours are not quite so freely of- 
fered, and prices are firmer, with 
straights at 42s@42s 6d and short pat- 
ents Is more. Pacific Coast flours have 
advanced to 40s, but this has stopped 
business for the moment. There have 
been offers of 90 per cent Canadian win- 
ters at 40s, c.i.f., for October seaboard. 
Minneapolis low grades are a shade dear- 
er at 32s 3d, and Plate low grades are 
dearer at 30s 3d for October shipment. 

There is no change to report in the 
price of London milled straight run flour 
at 49s, delivered, which is equal to 43s 6d. 
Trade is reported quiet, but as London 
mills are generally full of orders for at 
least two months, it is evident some of 
the old contracts must be worked off be- 
fore any fresh buying can take place. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour continue very small. 
The quantities for the past week, given 
in sacks of 280 lbs each, have been: from 
the United States, 2,763; Canada, Atlan- 
tic 3,080, Pacific 1,000; Australia, 2,800; 
Continent, 200; Chili, 395. 
WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a big demand for 
wheat, principally from the Continent, 
and a large trade is reported. No. 1 
northern Manitoba afloat was offered at 
61s 6d, and September shipment at 61s. 
October-November shipment has sold at 
59s 3d@59s 6d, and December-January 
at 59s 444d@59s 6d. No. 2 hard winters 
for October are held for 56s 3d, after 
56s 144d had been paid, and November 
shipment sold at 56s 444d@5é6s 6d. 

Australian parcels for first half Octo- 
ber shipment, with a continental option, 
sold at 59s 9d, and January and Decem- 
ber-January at 58s 6d. Choice white 
Karachi parcels on passage made 59s 6d, 
and October shipment up to 59s 414d. 
Several cargoes of this wheat have been 
sold at prices fractionally under the 
parcel price. Rosafe, 6314-lb, for Janu- 
ary-February is offered at 56s 71d. 
Baruso, 63%-lb, September-October, is 


on offer at 57s 6d, and January-Febru- 
ary at 55s 6d. 
FEED 

The price for London made offals is 
well maintained and, owing to increased 
demand, prices show a tendency to ad- 
vance, Bran is very firmly held at £8 5s 
ton, which is an advance of 5s on the 
week, Middlings, however, are unchanged 
at £9 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards show 
an appreciable advance, passage parcels 
being now held for £8 5s, which shows 
an advance of £1 ton on the week. Sep- 
tember-October are held for £8 7s 6d, 
and the same price would buy Septem- 
ber-November and October-November. 
Fancy Plate middlings are held at £10 
2s 6d, and October-November at £10. 

Linseed has shown some fluctuation, 
with prices moving in buyers’ favor, but 
the close is above the worst. Calcutta 
to London spot value is £22 10s, nominal, 
while afloat and August-September are 
the same price. September-October has 
sellers at £22 12s 6d, and October-No- 
vember at £22 15s. To Hull, afloat, is 
nominal at £22 15s, August-September 
has sellers at £22 15s and September- 
October at £22 17s 6d, and the same 
price would buy October-November. 
Bold Bombay is unchanged on the week, 
with sellers for August-September and 
September-October at £23 7s 6d. Plate 
to London has sellers in all positions up 
to October-November at £20 lis. To 
Hull the prices are the same as to Lon- 
don, except January-February new crop 
has sellers at £19 10s and February- 
March at £19 7s 6d. 

The cottonseed market is steady, and 
there is little change in values. Bombay 
to London is nominally £11 2s 6d for 
September-October shipment. The spot 
value at Hull and for September-Octo- 
ber is £11 2s 6d, with the same price paid 
for the latter month. New crop Decem- 
ber-January is £10 8s 9d, and January- 
February £10 6s 3d. Egyptian (black) 
is steady. The London spot value is £13 
12s 6d, new crop September £13 5s, Oc- 
tober £13 2s 6d, and November to Janu- 
ary £12 17s 6d. In Hull the spot value 
is £13 10s, new crop September £12 18s 
9d, with the same price paid for October, 
while November to January is at £12 15s. 


OATMEAL 


There has been a distinct improvement 
in the oatmeal trade during the past 
week, and prices have moved against the 
buyers. No doubt the bad harvest weath- 
er reported from Scotland and the near 
approach to the winter demand have been 
factors in the firming up of prices. Mid- 
lothian meal has advanced £1 ton to £22. 
The spot value of American pinhead has 
advanced to £18 5s. American rolled 


oats have also shown improvement on’ 


the spot, being offered at £18 15s, and 
Canadian are now reported as being 
worth £19. This advance in spot prices 
has induced a little forward business at 
about 45s 6d for rolled oats and 44s 6d 
for oatmeal. 


DR. JOHNSON’S BIRTHDAY 


At Lichfield, a small midland town of 
England, and noted for its cathedral, 
was born on Sept. 18, 1709, the illustrious 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, in whose chair at 
“Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street, 
London, many American millers and 
others have had the honor of sitting in 
the days when it used to stand at the 
head of the table in that old-time eating 
house, once the favorite resort of Dr. 
Johnson and his friends. As the chair 
has reached the crumbling age it is now 
preserved in an upper chamber of the 
house in question, and shown to visitors 
as a relic. 

Dr. Johnson’s birthday is always ob- 
served with considerable ceremony at 


Lichfield, and this year was no exception 
to the rule. A laurel wreath was placed 
on his statue in the market place, a lec- 
ture was given on “Dr. Johnson as a 
Traveler,” and the final event was a sup- 
per in the Guildhall, the promoters be- 
ing the Johnson Society. 

Dr. Johnson was the son of a book- 
seller of Lichfield, but although poor he 
managed to spend some time at Oxford 
as a student and later came to London, 
spending his days and nights in the news- 
paper world of Fleet Street. He wrote 
many works, but is chiefly famous for 
his dictionary of the English language, 
which was published in 1755 and for 
which he received the sum of £1,575. 
From then onward he became the center 
of a circle of most brilliant writers and 
politicians, and was regarded as the 
foremost man of the literary men of his 
time. He died in London in December, 
1784, and is buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

NOTES 

Andrew H. Baxter, of the firm of Wil- 
son & Dunlop, Leith, and H. Meyer- 
Ahrens, of W. de Boer & Co., Hamburg, 
spent a few days in London this week 
and called at The Northwestern Miller 
office, 


The Port of London Authority’s re- 
port for the 12 months ending March 31, 
1924, shows a heavy decline in net reve- 
nue, which amounted to £1,120,524, 
against £1,721,037 the previous year. 
Nevertheless, there is the substantial bal- 
ance of £1,315,819 to carry forward, and 
investments have risen from £1,862,283 
to £2,081,028. 


The agent general for South Australia, 
speaking in London recently, stated that 
Australia’s external trade amounted to 
£250,000,000 per annum, and the annual 
production from all industries to £230,- 
000,000. He also said that individual 
wealth was extremely high, and pleaded 
for more Britishers to settle in that 
country and help to make it still more 
successful. 


W. J. Hiltunen, of Helsingfors, has 
been in London for a few days en route 
to Paris with a party of friends. He re- 
ported that a large trade had been done 
in English flours in the Finnish market 
during the past few months, as Ameri- 
can and Canadian mill prices were too 
high. Finnish buyers prefer American 
and Canadian flours, and there is always 
a ready sale for them when prices are 
in line, but under present circumstances 
they have had to be content with English 
milled flour. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverpoo.t, Sept. 24.—There has been 
more inquiry for foreign flour, due to 
the advance in home milled. Arrived 
parcels of Kansas have met a fair mar- 
ket, but some importers are making con- 
siderable concessions in order to secure 
sales, and are selling under the price at 
which they can replace. Kansas flours 
are offered at 42s 6d@43s 6d, c.i.f., and 
Manitoba export patents 43s 6d@45s, 
while some fair lines of American soft 
winter patents were sold at 42s 6d@43s 
6d, c.i.f. 

Low grades are in good demand, first- 
hand sellers asking £11 17s 6d up to 
£12 2s 6d. There were 100 tons sold to 
Liverpool for September-October at £11 
15s. American second clears are of- 
fered at 32s 9d@33s 6d, c.i.f., but the 
price asked stops business. <A lot of 
good quality American red dog sold at 
27s 6d, Liverpool, and 28s 6d, Irish port. 

Wheat values are being maintained by 
continued reports of crop damage in 
western Europe and the slow movement 
of the Canadiar. crop. Information re- 
ceived during che past week leaves no 
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doubt about the poor quality and condi- 
tion of much of the home grown supply 
of the chief importers of western Europe. 
Paris reports say that much wheat of 
the northern, eastern and western re- 
gions of France is sprouted or moldy, 
and farmers have to buy their supplies in 
other departments, where better crops 
were obtained. The German government 
has issued a report describing the posi- 
tion of the crops still lying out in the 
fields as most critical, and in some sec- 
tions 50 per cent of the harvest is still 
uncarted. Much of the bread grain is 
said to be quite unfit for milling. 

During the past week, rains have been 
general in all parts and harvesting has 
made very slow progress. It is feared 
the quality of the crops has deteriorated 
considerably, as very unfavorable ac- 
counts are current of recent deliveries 
of new wheat. 5 

The retail demand has been very dis- 
appointing for linseed cakes, and all the 
business to report has been done by re- 
sellers, firsthand offers being far out of 
line. American is held at £13 10s, No- 
vember shipment. Argentine linseed 
cakes are firm at £13 10s, Cottonseed 
meal has been firm on adverse crop news. 
Firsthand offers are now at £11 12s 6d 
for 36 per cent and £12 12s 6d for 50 
per cent. A fair line of 36 per cent was 
sold to Liverpool at £11 8s 9d. 


SCOTLAND 


Griascow, Sept. 23.—The market is 
nominally strong, but there is practically 
no business doing. ‘The strength is at- 
tributed to the wet weather's effects on 
the grain crops of Europe as a whole. 
The condition of the wheat being reaped 
here and on the Continent has apparently 
impressed upon millers the desirability 
of buying a good class of dry wheat to 
blend with the home crops. This has 
led to high values for the new Australian 
wheat for December-January shipment, 
and the prices paid for the Australian 
imports by both France and Germany 
lead flour importers in Glasgow to the 
view that the present high level of flour 
values will not be easily broken, They 
frankly would welcome a break, as they 
find that there is no business to be done 
at the present rates. 

It is reported that good offers from 
here to Canadian millers have been 
turned down. The latter abide by their 
own ideas of market values, and import- 
ers insist that if the millers cannot do 
business on the terms offered it is hope- 
less for them to move, because the flour 
users here decline to follow the market. 
As it is known that Australian wheat 
has been bought for December-January 
shipment by the Continent at 59@6lIs 
qr, it is feared that, having regard to 
the flour costs that this wheat price im- 
plies, there may have to be a further ad- 
vance in the price of bread. 

The current rates for flour on this 
market, quoted for comparison pur- 
poses, on the c.i.f. basis, are as follows: 
home milled Manitoba 42s, 44s and 47s, 
according to quality, and 40@42s for 
Kansas. Imported American winters are 
43@44s, Australian 42@43s, Canadian 
winters 42s@42s 6d, Kansas 39s 6d@40s, 
and Manitobas 45@46s, according to 
quality. Despite the advantage which 
home millers have had from bran prices, 
which have ruled as high as £9 ton, equal 
to a subsidy of about 2s sack on their 
flour, they are not able to make any more 
at present than the flour importers. 


SCOTTISH GRAIN ACREAGE 


The Scottish agricultural returns show 
how seriously our arable land has been 
allowed to lapse back into grass of late 
years, and the increased rate of our de- 
pendence on imported grain. Take the 
case of wheat. The latest returns from 
the board of agriculture reveal that the 
area under wheat last season was only 
50,100 acres, the smallest recorded since 
1909. Compared with the previous year, 
the reduction is 8,700 acres. Of barley 
the area was 151,700 acres, the smallest 
since 1915, being some 7,000 acres less 
than last year. Oats, the principal ce- 
real crop in Scotland, have diminished 
11,600 acres since the previous year. The 
total area under oats was 956,600 acres, 
which is the smallest since 1914. While 
potatoes show a slight increase on the 
relatively short crop of last year, this 
crop was planted on al ut 13,000 acres 
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less than the average for the years 
1914-23, 

The total area under crops and grass 
last season was 4,715,300 acres, 3,270,500 
of arable land and 1,444,800 under per- 
manent grass. The combined total area 
is the smallest since 1879, and the area 
of arable land is actually the smallest 
since 1866, being 19,400 acres less than 
in 1915. 

Passing from cropping and grass sta- 
tistics to live stock, it is evident that 
there is a narrower market for feeding- 
stuffs in consequence of diminished num- 
bers of horses and cattle. The former 
are less by 2,000 head, the number of 
foals being actually less than half what 
it was in 1920 and earlier years, when 
horse values were high. The number of 
cattle shows a diminution of 30,500 head. 

Sheep and pigs, however, are more 
numerous. The most outstanding fact in 
these official returns is that during the 
last four years sheep stocks have in- 
creased by about 480,000 head, bringing 
the total to 6,840,200. As these are fed 
mainly on pasture, with roots to supple- 
ment in winter, it is obvious that the 
home outlet for milling offals is more 
restricted than it was when cattle and 
horses were more numerous than they are 
today. 


IRELAND 
Betrast, Sept. 22.—The opinion is 


- gaining ground that the high prices for 


flour which prevail at present will prob- 
ably be maintained, with slight fluctua- 
tions, for two or three months, and that 
with the gradual working down of the 
cheap stocks of flour the price of bread 
will have to further advance. A week 
ago the 4-lb loaf went up to 101d, which 
with the previous rise of %d represents 
about 8s sack advance on flour since 
July, but considering that flour has gone 
up during that sorted about 10@11s sack, 
there is room for a further rise in bread. 

No doubt bakers have almost used up 
their entire stock of flours bought at the 
bottom, and as they work off some of 
their cheaper lots they are compelled to 
come into the market and buy at present 
prices which, after easing off somewhat, 
have again firmed up. Some business has 
been done for October shipment from 
the seaboard in strong flours. 

The best short Manitoba patents have 
been bought under mills’ own brands at 
48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and a similar 
price Dublin. No large lots, however, 
were taken. There were some sellers be- 
low these figures, and business was done 
at as low as 47s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, but whether the mills were ac- 
tually taking these figures or whether it 
was flour secured.some time ago it was 
difficult to say. On spot, importers were 
taking 48s, landed terms. 

Export patents were quoted at 45s, 
October seaboard, and there seemed 
rather more inclination to buy these 
flours for shipment. The cheaper brands 
of exports were not salable against Kan- 
sas two or three weeks ago, as the latter 
were the better value, but now that Kan- 
sas patents are up to 43@44s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, export patents are 
coming into their own again, being quot- 
ed at 45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
October shipment. 

Minneapolis flours have been chiefly 
represented by one well-known brand, 
and a fair business has been done in 
this mark on spot and passage at equal 
to about 44s, net, c.i.f., but this must be 
flour secured by the importer, and it is 
questionable whether mills would take 
within Is@1s 6d sack of this figure. 

Oatmeal is very firm, and there seems 
no indication at present of any decline. 
Business has been done on the basis of 
44s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, for October shipment from sea- 
board. Demand on spot is not very brisk, 
and importers find it difficult to get over 
43s, delivered, for anything they have. 
In fact there are sellers of good, sound 
medium cut meal at this price, and buy- 
ers cannot be found. Flake oatmeal is 
grog: | just as strong, and the price 
is 45s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for 
ordinary brands. 

Irish oatmeal is very scarce and very 
dear. No new meal is available, owing 
to the lateness of the oats crop, the 
great proportion of which is still in the 
fields uncut, and it is questionable wheth- 
er there will be any on the market for 
two or three weeks. 


Mill offals are very firm, and demand 
. There are no stocks in millers’ 
hands, and they are able to make £10 
10s ton, delivered, in the north of Ire- 
land, and £11 in Dublin. for red bran 
and cheap sorts £9 10s is easily obtained. 
Offals would have all been much dearer 
but for direct importations of both bran 
and pollards, which can be obtained at 
about £9 ton, c.if., Belfast, and which 
are arriving rather freely at present. 
There is no cutting of prices, however, 
as the consumptive demand is too big. 
Oats all over Ireland are still in the 
fields, it being impossible to harvest the 
crop, owing to continued bad weather. 
Flooding has been very heavy, especially 
in the north and west, and has done dam- 
age to all root crops, especially turnips, 
which will be a failure, while the potato 
crop will be much under the average, all 
of which causes a heavy demand for mill 
offals and feedingstuffs of every descrip- 
tion. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, Sept. 22,—Flour prices, 
compared with last week, show a further 
advance, but the additional price must 
be considered nominal, for all around 
— has stopped altogether. 

he continental position has not im- 
proved, the feeling generally a 
that the adverse conditions have create 
an expectation of enormous future re- 
quirements in excess of the normal. 

Under the present conditions of de- 
pression, reduced wages, heavy taxes, 
etc., there is a limit to what the consum- 
er is in a position to pay, even where it 
concerns one of the main requirements 
of life, and he will in the end, if neces- 
sary, accept a loaf of bread of poorer 
color, but of equal nourishing value. 
This may not apply to all of the Con- 
tinent, but certainly in some sections 
where the government has not ceased 
legally to require a yiven percentage of 
flour to be produced from a_ certain 
quantity of wheat in order to keep the 
bread at a certain price level. 

According to the latest figures pub- 
lished, the rye crop in Germany will fall 
short about 15 per cent. This, however, 
is not so serious as has been reported, and 
although the quantity which will be har- 
vested is less this year by about 75,000 
tons, it does not mean such a very heavy 
pull on the world’s production to make 
good this shortage. 

As regards wheat, the latest news to 
hand indicates that the shortage is not 
expected to be heavier than that of rye. 

Our home mills are running full time, 
with demand exceeding their production, 
and there are some complaints about 
slow delivery. However, there are fair 
quantities of American flour on the way, 
and a first lot of some 41,000 bags ar- 
rived a few days ago, to be followed in 
the near future by further arrivals of 
more importance. These imports, wheth- 
er destined for home consumption or 
for re-exportation to the German Rhine 
provinces, will no doubt create a differ- 
ent state of things. With the quantities 
bought for September and October ship- 
ments, a sufficient quantity will be avail- 
able to make buyers feel more at ease. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 20@ 
20.75 florins, but there are deliveries at 
a lower price. American flour is offer- 
ing in limited quantities and in patent 
grades only, which are out of reach of 
the baker at the present price of the 
household loaf. Straight flour would 
meet a good market here at around 19@ 
19.50 florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., but 
United States millers seem sold out, as 
no offers are recorded. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeEtgourNE, Victoria, Sept. 8.—The 
movements of the markets in other parts 
of the world have been reflected in the 
decline of prices for both wheat and 
flour throughout Australia. In Victoria, 
buyers are offering to buy parcels of 
wheat at 6s bu. 

In view of the prevailing conditions 
and the general outlook, the management 
of the Wheatgrowers’ Corporation in 
Victoria has reduced the price of wheat 
to flour millers for the quota of supplies 
for the current month for home con- 
sumption purposes to 6s 3d bu, or 3d 
less than was asked last month. 

One immediate effect of this has been 
a reduction in the price of flour by 12s 
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6d to £14 15s ton, delivered in the metro- 
litan area, No change, however, has 
made in the rates for bran and )o}- 
lard, and _ bread prices are not like!, to 
be affected. 


BREADSTUFFS FOR OVERSEA 


During August the quantity of wheat 
exported from Victoria was only 3s9,- 
056 ctls, of which 100,605 went to {he 
United Kingdom, 128,029 to South 
Africa, 92,717 to New Zealand, 43,)97 
to Japan and 11,399 to Italy. Exports 
of flour were fairly liberal, owing chi: \\y 
to the heavy demands from Egypt. ()f 
the 444,004 ctls shipped that country t.k 
196,080, South Africa 37,605, Java »d 
Sumatra 43,902, and Great Britain « ..- 
718. 

Since Jan. 1 the shipments of wh: it 
and flour (in centals) from Victoria, » d 
the destinations thereof, have been |; 
follows: 


To— Wheat F] 
United Kingdom ...... 8,851,744 614 
TRUPORO oc ccccccescccess 1,517,775 ne 
BND G.d8-0> 0008 d0ece 00s 246,419 905 
South Africa .......... 395,528 321 
Java and Sumatra ..... ...... 284 
FOPER cocccccccscccces 1,550,883 + 
BMD cccccccvccceccccee ceeces 397 
GESTS cccccccccccecses 1,175,915 315 

Botale cccccscccccsee 8,738,264 2,84 


The latest official figures regarding 
export trade in wheat and flour fro: 
the shipping states of the commonw: 
show that since the beginning of the 
son, Dec. 1, last, grain and flour 
ments have been equivalent to 118,79: 3s 
bus wheat. This quantity, of cours: 
cludes some of the surplus stocks 
ried over from the previous season. In 
the appended table the exports for lic 


last three seasons are indicate! in 
bushels and short tons, respectively : 
WHEAT 

From— 1921-22 1922-23 19: 
Victoria .... 24,457,646 8,661,378 12,9 
South Aust... 19,010,876 15,044,349 24,7 
N. S. Wales.. 17,957,817 1,203,309 4,4 
W. Australia, 8,344,300 6,863,910 9,1 











Queensland.. SEG,GUS te cceee 
Totals .... 70,581,542 31,772,946 51,4: 
FLOUR 
From— 1921-22 1922-23 19 
WERRRGE . cocesecvcces 91,430 128,471 12 
South Australia ..... 32,352 47,667 5 
New South Wales... 75,712 73,937 
West Australia ..... 46,512 44,091 
DOORED cecccccecece 246,006 294,166 321 


RED WHEATS 


No effort is to be spared, apparen! 
to discourage the cultivation of the : 
varieties of wheats in Australia. | 
lowing the action of the minister for 
riculture in South Australia, the A: 
laide Corn Exchange has been consid 
ing a recommendation that wheat m: 
chants next season should impose a do: 
age of 2d bu on all red wheat. 

The corn trade section of the ™ 
bourne Chamber of Commerce was 
vited to express an opinion on the } 
posal, and agreed that red wheats sho 
not be included in the fair average «| 
ity standard, but it took the stand * 
the question of dockage was a mat 
for agreement between the millers 
the merchants. 

Cuaries J. Matruew: 


VICTORIAN WHEAT 
POOLS EFFICIF * ! 


Special Commissioner So Reports in  !'' 
mary of Findings on Prices of 
Wheat and Flour 





MELBourNE, Vicror1a.—The first © 
port by the special commissioner 4 
pointed by the Victorian a 
re into the prices of flour, whe: 
and bread has been presented to Parlia 
ment. It points out that so far the 
wheat pools in this state have not cost 
the commonwealth or state governments 
a penny. It is admitted that the present 
pool, though voluntary and not compul- 
sory, has rendered efficient service to 
both wheat growers and consumers. If 
all the wheat grown, instead of only 60 
per cent of it, were marketed under the 
same conditions, in the opinion of the 
commissioner, it would increase the effi- 
ciency of marketing. 

The report concludes with recom- 
mendations that a compulsory wheat 
pool, on which the government is repre- 
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THE FUNCTION OF 
THE FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 230.) 


accounting, or the lack of it, the knowledge of cost 
or the lack of it upon general price trends, and in 
preventing price levels from falling below the cost of 
production. It is quite apparent that the tendency 
to make prices which are destructive of profitable 
price levels in considerable measure grows out of 
lack of knowledge in respect to cost of material and 
other cost elements involved. 

The second phase of this matter is illustrated by 
the fact that mills generally have no way by which the 
cost applicable in their particular operations can be 
measured against the average cost applicable in the 
industry. A uniform system of cost accounting would 
make possible the setting up of a current measuring 
stick with which the cost in a particular mill might 
be compared. 

The third phase of this matter has to do with the 
accumulation, assembling and interpretation of the 
material, without which no adequate presentation of 
facts of the industry is possible in dealing either with 
go ernment agencies or with the public. It is astonish- 
ins what a small volume of accurate information is 
avilable in regard to the milling industry as a whole. 
Mr. Husband and I, in the last month, have attended 
soe 18 millers’ meetings, and the question of cost 
ac ounting methods has been discussed at every one of 
th se meetings by millers. Listening to these discus- 
siois I was impressed by the fact that in discussing 
co! the millers did not talk the same language; ele- 
m: its included in manufacturing cost in one plant were 
e juded in others. The grouping of costs in manu- 
fx turing, selling, etc., in different mills showed the 
w' est divergence. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
di.cuss milling problems intelligently unless and until 
it 5 possible to establish a uniform language of cost 
in vhich these discussions can be carried on. 

Now of course I do not mean to suggest that I 
re.ard a uniform cost accounting system in the in- 
di .try as a solvent for all its troubles. I am persuaded 
th.t more uniform methods are basic in any approach 
to the more important problems of the industry. This 
brngs me to the last and what I regard as the most 
in portant phase of the group activities of the in- 
di.stry. 

SOUND BUSINESS PRACTICES 


Business is in business for profit. Profit is the gas 
which energizes the whole industrial machinery. It is 
n- disgrace to make a legitimate profit. It is dis- 
giaceful not to make one. Economists assert that no 
trade is a good trade which does not advantage both 
sciler and buyer. I assert that there is no economic 
aivantage in producing for a market that does not 
e.ist or one that must be served at a loss. Compe- 
tition which reduces price levels below cost levels and 
destroys the productive assets in industry is just as 
injurious to the public as it is to the industry that 
indulges in it. It is just as much the business of the 
industry to control competition which destroys its 
productive assets as it is to furnish service to the 
public at reasonable prices. ; 

It is as important that industry should set up for 
itself and within itself the limitations and restrictions 
which are necessary for its survival as it is that it 
should set up restrictions and limitations upon those 
practices which are ordinarily regarded as contrary to 
the public interest. Here is a most important and 
difficult task, because an approach must be found to 
the line of action between those activities such as 
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price fixing, division of territory, limitation of produc- 
tion, which are prohibited by law, and by ethical stand- 
ards on the one hand, and the rules for the internal 
government of the industry which are necessary in 
order to pe competition destructive of capital 
assets, and to permit the industry to survive upon a 
legitimately profitable basis on the other. 

The ultimate purpose of all our activities is to 
bring about in the industry a condition where every 
miller in the United States can demand and secure 
a reasonable profit on every barrel of flour manufac- 
tured and sold. 


INFORMED COMPETITION 


This approach is primarily educational. The attack 
must be directed to an effort to transform an unin- 
formed and unintelligent competition into an informed 
and intelligent one. It involves, first, an accurate 
knowledge of the industry as a whole, and the rela- 
tion of its activities to the activities of allied and 
associated trades and groups, and the essential func- 
tions which intervene between the original producer of 
raw material and the final consumer of the finished 
product. It contemplates the adoption of a common 
policy based upon such knowledge and the voluntary 
adherence of the trade to the general policy. 

According to the most recent statistics available 
there were in the country, in 1921, 4,809 merchant mills 
producing wheat flour; of these 964 produced less 
than 1,000 bbls annually, 2,256 between 1,000 and 5,000 
bbls, 930 between 5,000 and 20,000 bbls, 420 between 
20,000 and 100,000 bbls, and 239 produced more than 
100,000 bbls. Eighty-five per cent of the output was 
produced by 659 mills having an output of 20,000 bbls 
or more annually; 239 mills making more than 100,000 
bbls annually produced 70 per cent of the product. 
While the industry as a whole comprises a large num- 
ber of large and small units located in every state in 
the union, 55 per cent of the industry is located in 
eight states and 40 per cent in 22 cities. 

You may ask how it can be possible to bring about 
common knowledge and understanding among so large 
a number of large and small mills scattered over so 
great an area. My answer is that it is not possible 
and that it is not necessary. 

The figures which I have given indicate that it is 
possible by careful analysis of statistics, which are 
available and which it should be possible to get, to 
reduce our problems to a more simple and understand- 
able basis, and at the same time to reduce them to pro- 
portions which are both understandable and possible 
of successful attack. 


THE OUTSTANDING TASKS 


As I have summed up the conditions of the industry 
in my own mind, endeavoring to work an approac 
to its major problems, I have reached the conclusion 
that there are three preliminary things which should be 
undertaken as quickly as possible. 

We should first undertake to extend the membership 
of the Federation, both because of the need of the 
added financial and moral support, and because the 
ultimate solution of the problems must depend upon 
fairly unanimous support of and co-operation in the 
policies adopted. 

Secondly, I think we should undertake the estab- 
lishment of a uniform cost accounting system which we 
are willing to recommend to the industry and begin 
the educational campaign necessary to secure its ap- 
plication. 

Thirdly, I believe that it is necessary to make a 
general survey of the industry with a view of reducing 
the conditions of the industry to definite and under- 
standable factors, and to provide data by which a 
better knowledge of the industry can be had, both by 
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government agencies and by the public. This survey 
would include an analysis of the sources of supply of 
various kinds of wheat, of the markets for various 
kinds of flour, the competitive area in which particu- 
lar kinds of flour are marketed, the relation of ex- 
cessive capacity to all these factors and the influence 
of practices which the trade now indulges in upon 
competitive conditions and upon the general price 
levels. 
VALUE OF THE PROGRAM 

I am aware that such a program will probably not 
meet with the approval of every member of the Fed- 
eration, or of every element in the industry, but I 
hope that those that are-skeptical of its practical 
utility will at least stay with us until we have had 
an opportunity to demonstrate the value of accurately 
ascertained facts as the basis for the solution of indus- 
trial problems. 

The problems of the milling industry are not new, 
and they are not by any means as difficult, as intricate 
or as complex as the problems of many others. Other 
industries are finding it greatly to their advantage to 
collect, assemble and interpret the facts touching the 
activities of the group as a whole as a basis for the 
adoption of definite policies. The success of these 
industries in bringing about more stable and satisfac- 
tory conditions is sufficient guaranty, for the present 
at least, of the soundness of the methods which they 
employ, and I am only suggesting, in the preliminary 
program which I have indicated, that methods which 
have proven successful elsewhere can be applied to 
the milling industry with equal prospects of securing 
results of practical value and utility. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT 


What may be done in establishing any of these ac- 
tivities depends primarily upon the support which the 
Federation can get from the individual elements which 
compose it. This applies not merely to financial sup- 
port, but also to support of the activities which the 
Federation may inaugurate with the advice and as- 
sistance of the trade itself. 

I have been impressed in my study of industrial 
problems that no solution is possible upon a sound 
basis which does not fully take into consideration the 
technical factors and the commercial practices which 
have grown up in the trade as a matter of experience 
and competitive elimination; and before any activity 
is undertaken every effort will be made to bring to 
bear the collective knowledge and experience of the 
trade itself on the formulation of a policy and the 
creation of machinery to carry it out. 

No betterment of conditions in the trade is possible 
without mutual confidence in each other on the part of 
the elements which compose it and the co-operation of 
these elements in making the common policy effective. 
If co-operation in a general, rather than a technical, 
sense means anything it means the voluntary adjust- 
ment of the concerns and affairs of individuals to a 
common policy which it is recognized is essential to 
the well-being and prosperity of the group as a whole. 
This is a fundamental requirement of any successful 
group activity. 

I do not know what the ultimate destination of the 
milling fraternity may be, but I know we shall not 
reach the destination which is the goal of every public- 
spirited man in it without voluntary and enthusiastic 
support on the part of the trade of the activities which 
may be undertaken. 

We may not quickly perceive the direction in which 
we are going or the destination to which our ticket will 
finally take us, but wherever it is let us go together 
in mutual confidence, respect and good-will, “With 
malice toward none, and with charity for all,” seeking 
the right as God gives us the light to see it. 











sented, should be established, and that 
the price of wheat for home consump- 
tion should be based on the cost of pro- 
duction rather than on oversea parity. 

Sharp criticism has been leveled at the 
report from various directions. By 
some of the millers and bakers it has 
been described as a piece of imperti- 
nence and political window dressing. The 
idea of a compulsory wheat pool is ridi- 
culed, as also is a recommendation or 
proposal for the appointment of an au- 
thority to fix bread and flour prices. 

Said a leading miller who was inter- 
viewed: “It is a remarkable position 
when the public asks for a pool to secure 
cheap bread and the farmers ask for the 
s.me thing in order to make bread dear. 
Any man who has studied this sort of 
thing knows how many times the fixation 
of -~ of commodities has been tried, 
vith absolute failure every time; not 
only failure, but corruption. Healthy 
competition is the only thing that will 
keep business clean.” 

Most of the bakers appear to be of 
the opinion that if the commissioner’s 
recommendations are adopted by the 
government it will be impossible to make 
read making and distribution pay. The 
price of bread must depend, they assert, 
on the prices of wheat and flour. 

The federal government has- flung 


down the gauntlet to the various states 
in respect to the pooling of wheat. The 
prime minister has intimated that his 
government will be prepared to co-op- 
erate with the state governments in the 
following proposals: (1) voluntary 
pools to be constituted in the four wheat 
producing states; (2) such pools to up- 
erate for a period of three years; (3) 
one selling organization to be established 
for the disposal of wheat sold oversea; 
(4) one chartering agency to be consti- 
tuted, and all shipping and freight ar- 
rangements for wheat exported to be 
controlled by such authority; (5) a guar- 
antee over the period of three years to 
the commonwealth bank for all wheat in 
such pools up to 80 per cent of the ex- 
port market price at the opening of each 
season; (6) a levy to be made on each 
bushel of wheat handled by the pool on 
a sliding scale, according to the price 
realized, at a rate sufficient to build up 
a fund over the three-year period to en- 
able the industry to finance its own op- 
erations when the government guaranty 
ceases to operate; (7) any grower de- 
siring to put his wheat into the pool any 
year subsequent to the first year shall 
pay a levy on all wheat previously sold 
y him outside the 1 at the same rate 
4s wheat placed in the pool; (8) the 
state government is to share equally 


with the commonwealth in the guaran- 
ty; (9) a conference consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the four states and the 
commonwealth to be appointed immedi- 
ately to consider these proposals, and 
to determine the form of agreement to 
be entered into between the governments 
concerned and the pools, and to consider 
the appointment of a central council to 
control the operations of the agreement 
during the period of three years. 

In putting forward the proposals in 
the House of Representatives the prime 
minister expressed the opinion that if 
they were adopted it would be possible 
for the industry, in the period of three 
years contemplated, to place its finances 
in a position where government assist- 
ance would be unnecessary. The pro- 
posals would also insure the proper or- 

ization and the control of the mar- 
eting of the export surplus in the 
period mentioned, and result in the cre- 
ation of a permanent organization 
which, free of government control, could 
operate independently for the benefit of 
the industry. 

The announcement of the proposals 
has aroused a great deal of interest 
throughout the principal wheat produc- 
ing states, but it is too early yet to say 
how they will be received. There is a 
fear in some quarters that if they are 


adopted it will mean that the industry 
will be very largely controlled from Mel- 
bourne which, in the nature of things, 
wee be the home of the central coun- 
cil. 

The secretary of the co-operative 
wheat pool in Western Australia is 
credited with having stated that the 
trustees of that organization “are not 
going to ask the farmers to contribute 
to any fund for the purpose of financing 
future operations.” 

It is the desire of the Labor govern- 
ment of Victoria to have a compulsory 
pool, but the prime minister has stated 
that his government will be prepared 
only to co-operate with a voluntary pool. 
Furthermore, the leader of the Farmers’ 
party, with the support of which the 
Labor party remains in power, has de- 
clared that the federal government’s of- 
fer must be accepted eventually, because 
it would be impossible for the state min-. 
istry to obtain financial support for a 
compulsory pool from the banks or any- 
where else, 

The premier of South Australia con- 
tends that the prime minister has gone 
back on the offer of 50-50 regarding the 
guaranty, and the New South Wales 
government has shown that it is not fav- 
orably impressed by the proposals. 

(CHARLES Ee MatrHews. 
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Comparative Figures for Last Decade Show Tremendous Canadian Increase— 
United States 61 Per Cent Better Than Pre-War Figures — 
«Canada Gets Best Part of Europe’s Added Purchases 


During the fiscal year 1923-24 the ex- 
ports of flour from the United States 
show an increase of 61 per cent over 
pre-war figures, from 10,678,000 bbls to 
17,253,000. Canadian exports for the 
same period increased 218 per cent, from 
3,832,000 bbls to 12,184,000, according to 
the foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which has made pub- 
lic the following survey: 

“During the pre-war period the United 
States saperel a larger volume of flour 
than Canada to 30 different countries, 
while Canada exported more flour to only 
five countries. Although the United 
States exported 61 per cent more flour 
in 1924 than pre-war, the increase in the 
exports of Canadian flour has been so 
rapid that by 1924 our northern com- 
petitor actually exported more flour to 
17 of the principal importing countries 
than did the United States, 

“The number of countries whose chief 
source of flour supply is the United 
States was cut to 2b in 1924. During 
1923, Canada gained the trade of Poland, 
Esthonia, Denmark, Jugoslavia and Ja- 
maica, and in 1924 more flour was sent 
from Canada to Germany, Norway, Lat- 
via and Egypt than from the United 
States. To these 12 countries the United 
States exported during the pre-war 
period 4,175,000 bbls flour, compared 
with 2,789,000 from Canada. By 1924, 
however, exports from the United States 
to these same countries had fallen to 3,- 
668,000 bbls, while Canadian exports had 
increased to 8,167,000. The loss suffered 
by the United States from these 12 coun- 
tries which at one time looked to her 
for the major portion of their flour re- 
quirements amounted to 507,000 bbls, 
while Canada’s gain was 5,380,000. 

“The greater part of the loss of the 
United States was to the United King- 
dom, to which country it shipped 2,713,- 
000 bbls pre-war, compared with Cana- 
dian shipments of 2,355,000. In 1924 the 
United States sent only 1,451,000 bbls 
to the United Kingdom, while Canada in- 
creased her exports to that destination to 
4,326,000. 

“To Germany the United States ex- 
ports increased from 187,000 bbls pre- 
war to 1,488,000 in 1924, but Canada’s 
increase was still more striking, from 
22,000 to 2,251,000. Pre-war the exports 
from the United States to British Guiana 
amounted to 102,000 bbls, while by 1924 
only 1,000 were shipped there. This loss, 
however, is easily explained by the fact 
that Canada enjoys a certain preferential 
duty over the United States. Canada’s 
exports to British Guiana increased from 
57,000 bbls pre-war to 171,000 in 1924. 

“Another notable loss suffered by the 
United States was in the exports to Nor- 
way, which decreased from 213,000 bbls 
pre-war to 120,000 in 1924, accompanied 
by an appreciable gain on the part of 
Canada of from 116,000 bbls pre-war to 
465,000 in 1924. Similar losses on the 
part of the United States with corre- 
sponding gains by Canada were experi- 
enced in the trade with Denmark, Poland 
and Venezuela. At the present time 
Canada’s flour exports to these countries 
exceed the pre-war exports of the United 
States by 1,500,000 bbls. 

“Exports from the United States to 
other parts of North America, princi- 
pally to the West Indies, during 1924 
were 51 per cent, or 956,000 bbls greater 
than pre-war. Those from Canada were 
119 per cent, or 798,000 bbls greater. Ca- 
nadian exports to Central America in 
1924 amounted to 39,000 bbls, an increase 
over pre-war of 36,000, or 1,200 per cent. 
United States exports of this product to 
Central America in 1924 were 564,000 
bbls, an increase of 54,000, or 10 per 
cent, over pre-war shipments. Compared 
with pre-war the exports from the Unit- 
ed States to South America during 1924 
showed an actual loss of 239,000 bbls, or 
29 per cent; those from Canada gained 
278,000 bbls, or 441 per cent. 

“Europe's share of flour exports from 
the United States showed a gain in 1924 


over pre-war of 2,170,000 bbls, or 47 per 
cent; Canada’s gain was 6,090,000 bbls, 
or 226 per cent. In the case of Asia, 
the United States gained 3,674,000 bbls, 
or 160 per cent; Canada gained 998,000 
bbls, or 1,200 per cent. The African 
flour trade took 152,000 bbls more from 
the United States during 1924 than pre- 
war, a gain of 145 per cent. Canada’s 
trade with Africa showed a loss of 9,000 
bbls, or 4 per cent. 

“During 1924 the United States ex- 
ported 31,000 bbls more flour to Canada 
than during pre-war years, an increase 
of 38 per cent. Canada’s exports to the 
United States for the same period in- 
creased 158,000 bbls, or 300 per cent. 

“The most important points in the 1924 
flour trade compared with pre-war are 
the great increase in exports from the 
United States to Asia and the increase 
in exports from both the United States 
and Canada, in particular from Canada, 
to Europe. The combined flour exports 
from the United States and Canada in 
1924 were 14,927,000 bbls greater than 
pre-war. Of this the share of the United 
States was 6,575,000 bbls, or 44 per cent, 
and that of Canada 8,352,000, or 56 per 
cent, 

“The United States shipped smaller 
amounts of flour in 1924 than pre-war 
to the following countries: United King- 
dom, Russia, Denmark, Norway, Japan, 
Labrador, Barbados, Trinidad and To- 
bago, Brazil, British Guiana, Venezuela 
and British South Africa. The largest 
loss, as stated above, was to the United 
Kingdom, 1,262,000 bbls. Other large 
losses: to Japan, 443,000 bbls; Venezuela 
and British Guiana 101,000 each; Nor- 
way, 93,000, 

“Large United States gains have been 
made in Hongkong and Kwantung, 
China, Germany, the Netherlands, Fin- 
land, Greece, the Philippines, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, ‘Other West Indies,’ and 


Egypt.” 


LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 


Slightly Higher Profits Than Were Made in 
Previous Year Reported by Canadian 
Company at Annual Meeting 


Monrreat, Que.—Slightly higher prof- 
its are revealed in‘ the annual report of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
which was presented at that company’s 
annual meeting on Oct. 1. The report 
covers a twelvemonth period, ending Aug. 
31, 1924. The depreciation allowance 
made was nearly double the usual sum 
charged to this account, and the net 
profits were slightly above those of last 
year. This result was largely the out- 
come of the fact that there was no bond 
interest to provide for in the 1923-24 
period. Property account has_ been 
heavily added to, in spite of the heavy 
write off for depreciation. Working 
capital is also improved. 

Net profits amount to 14.87 per cent 
on the common stock, compared with 
14.86 per cent the previous year. There 
is a surplus of $50,767, after payment 
of all charges, which brings the total 
balance of profit and loss to $1,379,541. 
Net profits are $625,757, against $625,318 
a year ago. 

Brigadier General F. S. Meighen, 
president of the company, who presented 
the annual report, said that eight new 
elevators had been constructed during 
the past year, bringing the total number 
now owned by the company to 120. 
These and the large elevators at the 
mills give the company a total storage 
capacity of some 5,000,000 bus. 

The entire plant had been in a high 
state of efficiency, he declared, and where 
the condition of certain elevators ren- 
dered it advisable, repairs had been car- 
ried out. He considered the statement 
a very creditable one, notwithstanding 
the period it covered, for the rapid fluc- 
tuations in wheat prices made business 
very difficult to handle, and buying was 
mostly of a hand-to-mouth nature. 





The company’s output was the largest 
on record, and trade well maintained. 
Flour exports showed an increase over 
the previous year of 150,000 bbls. 

A. Guy Ross voiced approval of the 
employees’ pension fund inaugurated by 
the company. He said that some of the 
employees were of an age at which they 
should retire, and it had recognized the 
value of their services in the past by 
setting aside the sum of $50,000 for the 
purpose of establishing the pension fund. 

A discussion was held regarding the 
proposal to change the date of ending 
the company’s fiscal year. Closing it on 
Aug. 31, as at present, causes a good 
deal of confusion in bookkeeping, owing 
to the books closing at a time when the 
new crop is coming on the market. The 
president recommended that the date be 
changed to July 31. Owing to the pro- 
visions of the charter, however, this could 
not be done at the annual meeting, and 
would have to be done at a special meet- 
ing called for that purpose, he pointed 
out. 

The profit and loss account reads as 
follows during three years: 

1924 


$740,767 
115,000 


1923 
$732,318 
66,500 





$665,818 
40,500 





$625,318 
105,000 


Net profit 
Preferred dividends .... 


$625,757 
105,000 





$520,767 
420,000 


$520,318 
420,000 





$100,767 $100,318 


50,000 





$50,767 
1,328,773 


$50,318 
1,278,455 


BED nc ticneccesene 
Previous balance 





$1,379,541 $1,328,773 
Percentage earned on 
common stock 

*Provision for employees’ 
ance. 

Working capital position is somewhat 
higher. A slight reduction in current 
assets is offset by a larger decrease in 
current liabilities. Cash is shown at 
$528,034, against $945,896 a year ago. 
Accounts receivable are slightly down at 
$2,052,179, and inventories are up at $1,- 
781,703. The only current liability is 
accounts payable, shown at $702,499 
against $812,818 a year ago. 

Working capital for the past two 
years compares as follows: 

1924 1923 


$4,361,918 $4,444,197 
702,409 812,818 


14.87 14.86 
retiring allow- 





,659,419 $3,631,379 
for two years 


Working capital 

Balance sheet figures 
past follow: 

ASSETS 

1924 1923 
,415,817 $4,348,686 
250,000 250,000 
528,034 945,896 
2,052,179 2,058,062 
1,781,703 1,440,238 
104,304 98,707 


Plant investment 
Good-will 

Cash 

Accounts receivable ... 
Inventory 

Equipment 





$9,132,040 $9,141,591 


LIABILITIES 
1924 1923 
$3,500,000 $3,500,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 
500,000 


Totals 


Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Contingent reserve .... 
Employees’ retirement... 
Reserves 

Accounts payable 
Surplus 


2,000,000 
702,499 
1,379,541 


1,500,000 
812,812 
1,328,773 





$9,132,040 $9,141,591 
A. E. Perks. 





BRAZILIAN STUDIES MILLING 
AT KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Among the students at the State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
who are taking courses in the Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry is Ildefonso F. 
Correia, of Brazil. Since 1914 the Bra- 
zilian government has been sending a 
considerable number of students to the 
United States and to Europe in order 
that they may specialize further toward 
the career for which they prepared while 
they were students in the colleges of 
Brazil. Those interested in agriculture 
find it particularly profitable to come to 
the United States. 

“Up to the present time,” Mr. Correia 
explains, “students have been free to 
choose the countries in which they wished 
to study. Recently, however, objections 
have been raised to agricultural students 
going to Europe, because of the funda- 
mental differences in European agricul- 
ture compared with that of Brazil. In 
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Europe, agriculture is intensive, smal] 
production per man; in Brazil it is ex- 
tensive, large production per man, or, 
in other words, the conditions are sirmj- 
lar to those of the United States. The 
big problem in Brazil is labor, not land; 
hence, Brazil has to depend upon ma- 
chinery for development, and American 
machinery is by far the best for our soils 
and crops.” 

“Although Brazil does not offer the 
best climatic conditions for growth of 
wheat,” continued Mr. Correia, “severa] 
of the southern states, including Rio 
Grande do Sul, are in the latitude adapt- 
ed to cereal crops. Records dating back 
as far as 1813 report extraordinary yields 
in the state mentioned. This was before 
the introduction of black rust. Exces- 
sive moisture during the ripening period 
of wheat and the mild winters are re- 
sponsible for considerable losses in south- 
ern Brazil. 

“While there are plants which may act 
as hosts, it is now generally believed that 
in regions of mild winters the parasitic 
agent of black stem rust can winter in 
the red stage on the wheat stalk. This 
makes control of rusts by eradication of 
alternate hosts, as well as treatment !\v 
chemical substances, of little or no value. 
The most hopeful line of work is bree? 
ing of rust resistant strains. 

“Notwithstanding these drawback:, 
large quantities of cereals are produce:!, 
and the milling industry is mostly in tive 
hands of two or three large Brazilii. 
companies and one Italian corporatio. 
Probably about 25 per cent of the cere:i!s 
are milled in small mills in the German, 
Polish and Italian colonies in the statis 
of southern Brazil.” 





CHINESE MILLS NOT YET 
READY TO IMPORT WHEAT 


Suanouat, Cun, Sept. 15.—The flor 
position is a healthy one, and some mil!s 
have sold very large quantities. One 
group is reported to have unloaded 
2,000,000 bags. Speculators would have 
to be cautious, for any marked appr 
ciation is likely to see them in a hei! 
corner. Tight money generally affecis 
Chinese mills, but, as already intimated, 
some of the big institutions have alread; 
disposed of their stocks. 

The question is often asked as to 
when the flour mills in China will begin to 
lay in stocks of foreign wheat. A roug!: 
calculation leads to the conclusion that 
not until the end of the year will any 
serious effort be made here to purchase 
American wheat. In Kiangsu, including 
the Shanghai, Wusieh, Chinkiang, Soo 
chow, and Nanking flour mills, the con 
sumption of wheat, at maximum capacity 
of the mills, is estimated at 80,000 piculs 
a day, but in view of the fact that a! 
the mills are not working to capacity, 
and in normal years only 70 per cen! 
operate, it would be safe to consider 56, 
000 ing a more or less correct estimat: 
of the consumption of the flour mills in 
the Kiangsu province. 

Taking it at the round figure of 60,00) 
piculs a day, in one year of 300 workiny 
days, the consumption of Kiangsu alone 
should be 18,000,000 piculs. The yield 
of wheat of Kiangsu province is given 
at roughly 10,000,000 piculs, declared to 
be a conservative estimate. Anhwe 
province will produce this season mor 
wheat than Kiangsu, but not all the An 
hwei wheat this year will come to Shang 
hai, on account of transportation diffi 
culties. A good portion of it will go te 
Shantung and Tsinanfu from Hankow, 
Chekiang and Anhwei mills. Consump- 
tion is placed at 4,000,000 piculs, and 
this added to 10,000,000 of Kiangsu 
makes a total of 14,000,000 piculs re- 
quired for the mills in China. 

Up to date, since the opening of the 
new season, 2,000,000 piculs have been 
exported to Tientsin, which leaves 12,- 
000,000 for the mills in the Kiangsu 
province, which will suffice for seven 
months, beginning with July. In other 
words, this quantity should see the mills 
through till the end of January, but 
before then millers must begin making 
provision for stocks for grinding for 
future months. Not until the end of No- 
vember does it seem likely that there will 
be any active interest on the part of 
Chinese flour mills in American wheat. 

An additional factor to be taken into 
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